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Art.  I.  Xiitrx  ou  liio  ilr  Janeiro,  and  the  Southern  Parts  of  lira* 
zil ;  Taken  diirinp;  a  Krsiilcnce  of  IVn  Years  in  that  ('ountry,  from 
ItJOS  to  ISIS.  By  Jolm  Luccock.  ito.  pp.  xvi.,  GW.  London. 
I8‘J(). 

4  Lli  that  is  suidimo  in  inanimate  nature,  in  contrast  with  all 
that  is  tlisi^nsliin;*  in  human  nature,  is  comprisetl  in  the  pre- 
M»nl  aspect  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  New  WorhI.  It 
lM»aut)  and  ma;;(nificonee  of  scenery  had  any  tendency,'  as  some 
|M’rsons  contcinl,  to  modify  tlie  character,  here,  where  the  most* 
liixuriuiit  fertility  and  the  most  stupendous  phenomena  present' 
tiifiiiscUes  to  the  astonished  traveller,  he  mit'ht  hope  to  recog¬ 
nise  a  correspondence  in  the  minds  of  the  inlellit^ent  lieint^s  who’ 
liive  ;;ru\vn  up  uinitl  circumstances  so  felicitous.  Should  this* 
iiiilueuee.  not  he  V(Ty  apparent  in  the  inhabitants  of  ports  and* 
rities,  where  the  simplicity  of  primitive  tastes  and  instincts  has’ 
Ihs'ii  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  the  manners  and  victsi  ol* 
hn*  t)|d  \\  Olid,  it  most  needs,  if  it  exist  at  all,  communicate  an’ 
‘•nllnisiasin,  an  elevation,  or  an  eiieri^y  to  the  uiisophisticateit  * 
tribes  who  inhahit  the  central  recesses  ol  this  wondertul  conli-  * 
•**^‘t.  It  is  astonisbini;  that  it  shouhl  be  inreessary  to  reffite'so 
'»ibl  nn  hypothesis  as  that  which  attributes  any  moral  efli'ct  to  ‘ 
<*\ternal  sctMiery,  ajiarl  from  the  associations  ol  science  or  of  * 
l»blory.  In  the  strikiiiij  iibseiicc  of  sym|)athy  and  correspon-  • 
betwt'en  the  physical  featun^s  of  the  landscape  ami  tlie 
l^unian  produce  of  the  soil  and  climate,  in  these  regions,  there 
b  |iri‘sented  a  suHicient  illustralion  of  its  absurdity.  In  no  part 
the  world  does  savage  nature  assume  a  more  brutalised,  a’ less  ^ 
romantic  form.  Allis  here,  in  a  moral  respect,  desert.  That  " 
'^hirJi  calls  iiself  the  history  of  Brazil,  makes  no  appeal  to  the  • 
*«nai;inaiion,  nor  contains  any  thing  which  can  stamp  character 
^r  interest  on  the  scenery  of  its  details.  Act,  it  is  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  iniaginaiion  that  inanimate  objects  or  lo€*ali- 
ties  ran  arcpiire  any  significance,  or  awaken  any  siinpathy  \  and 
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the  imaf^tnation  is  fetl  by  the  memory.  The  three  ino«t  power, 
fatly  influential  circumstances  which  contrihute  to  the  furmatioi 
of  character  in  a  rude  or  savage  state  of  society,  are,  thetn- 
ditioos  of  the  country,  its  language,  and  the  means  of  sobiii. 
tence.  To  the  first  and  the  last  of  these,  the  moral  power  o( 
scenery  may  be  almost  entirely  referred.  *  The  pastoral  H,' 
Mr.  Southey  remarks,  ^  is  necessarily  unfavourable  to  civilin. 

*  tion  ;  hut  no  where  has  it  been  found  so  completely  to  debut 

*  and  brutalize  man  as  in  the  grazing  countries  of  South  Ane- 

*  rica.*  Agriculture,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  induces  a  moa 
important  change  in  the  domestic  habits,  and  implies  a  certik 
advancement  in  civilization,  gives  rise  to  new  associations,  tbt 
elements  of  poetical  ft'cling,  and  imparts  a  specific  interest  to 
the  landsi'ape.  Under  the  reign  of  (Jeres  and  of  Bacchus,  tbt 
face  of  Nature  is  first  taught  to  smile.  If,  in  the  absence  oftbii 
civilizing  art,  the  natives  of  some  wild  mountain  territory,  have, 
ill  any  instance,  been  found  susceptible  of  the  local  cnthusiitVB, 
it  has  been  because  tradition  has  consecrated  the  soil  to  their 
imagination,  and  they  have  been  possessed  of  a  history  and  t 
language.  Such  associations  have,  however,  only  an  accidealil 
connexion  with  all  that  the  geologist,  the  naturalist,  or  the  artk 
descries  in  the  beauty  and  magnificence  before  him,  and  they  moit 
be  put  out  of  the  question  in  estimating  the  abstract  eftect  of  file 
scenery  u)K)n  the  human  mind.  An  intelligent  |>erception  indi 
genuine  admiration  of  the  beauties  or  the  sublimer  phenomenal 
Nature,  are,  indeed,  among  the  rarest  endowments  of  civiliud 
and  educated  men.  To  suppose  them  to  exist  in  the  savage,  a 
an  absurdity.  Yet,  destitute  of  these  qualifications,  it  is  incoi* 
ccivablc  what  moral  influence  he  can  receive  from  the  seem 
through  which  he  passes,  any  more  than  the  herd  he  drives  be¬ 
fore  him,  or  what  higher  gratification  he  can  receive  from  exter* 
nal  nature  than  the  mere  animal  sensations  produced  by  air  and 
sunshine.  Neither  consciously  nor  unconsciously  can  he  be  tbe 
better  for  constantly  witnessing  material  forms  of  pictureiqw 
beauty  or  grandeur,  which  neither  recal  any  visions  of  the  pMtt 
liar  excite  in  his  mind  reflections  stretching  into  the  unseeD  tad 
the  future.  Failing  to  convey  any  salutary  intimations  of  tbi 
power  and  dcHiign  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  the  whole  stu^- 
duus  exhibition  is  absolutely  lost  upon  the  degraded  bciap 
whose  moral  character  is  in  so  terrible  discrepancy  with  the  soeiiei 
ami  in  whom  the  destitution  of  religious  feeling  is  attended 
by  a  |M)vorty  of'  imagination  which  renders  them  insensible  te 
any  thing  above  the  wants  and  sensations  of  physical  existence. 
Such  are  the  hapless  lieings  who  arc  found  scattered  over  the 
fairest  portions  of  (iod*s  earth — the  aboriginee  of  the  territory. 
And  the  Christian  intruders  with  whom  they  have  been  brought 
into  contact,  how  much  higher  do  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  inld* 
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l^tual  exUtenoc  ?  In  too  many  oafK^s  th«  atvas^ehaa  aaeoMd 
the  lAorc  inoffensive,  if  not  the  more  rational  animal.  The  oo- 
]oi)Ut  is,  in  general,  but  an  indifferent  sample  of  the  nation  from 
which  the  love  of  gain,  or  the  spirit  of  adventure,  or  stern  nc< 
cfssity  has  (letucho«l  him.  And  (ho  mixed  race  which  originate 
in  olil  colonial  settlements,  too  commonly  exhibit  a  mulish  de- 

fiene^acy,  retaining  the  blended  vices  of  both  Uic  indigenous  and 
1C  foreign  breed.  Mr.  Luccock's  picture  of  the  Brazilian  cha* 
ricter,  may  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  statement.  *  The  cities 
*  for  >vhicli  Abraham  interceded,  Cyprus,  Carthage,  Crete,  tnd 
*  S|)arta,  had  joined,*  he  says,  ^  at  the  period  when  my  acqiiainU 
*  ance  uith  the  country  began,  to  form  the  social  order  of  Rio 
*  lie  Janeiro.* 

*  Depravity,  too,  was  not  there  redeemed  by  any  national  qualities 
of  i  solid,  nor  even  of  a  shewy  kind  ;  it  was  not,  in  general,  thought 
necessary  to  maintain  that  shadow  of  virtue,  hypocrisy.  Vices  which 
dst'where  men  are  the  most  careful  to  bide,  were  seen  stalking  abroad 
as  publicly  and  unblushingly  as  the  most  abandoned  coula  desire. 
Xot  negroes  and  the  populace  alone  contemplated  them  with  apathy : 

moral  taste  and  feeling  of  persons  of  a  higher  cast  partook  so  much 
of  the  common  taint  that,  when  we  mentioned  with  norror  the  worst 
i»f  crimes  which  we  were  obliged  to  witness,  they  often  advanced  some¬ 
thing  by  way  of  defence,  and  really  appeared  as  much  surprised  at 
our  mode  of  thinking  as  if  we  Iiad  broacned  a  new  religion,  or  foisted 

*into  the  new  one  some  scrupulous  fancies.... . The  life  of  an  un- 

diitioguished  individual  was  not  worth  two  dollars ;  for  a  smaller  sum, 
sny  coward  could  hire  a  bravo  to  take  it  away.’  p.  13^. 

The  most  profound  ignorance  and  the  extreme  of  ftlthlncst  in 
tlie  habits  of  the  people,  complete  the  outline.  And  all  these 
nhnminatioiis  are  continually  acted  in  the  face  of  a  scene  of  *  nl- 
most  unequalled  magniiiccncc  and  beauty.*  ‘The  uniformly 
‘  serene,  gny,  and  exhilarating  pros|>ect,*  says  Mr.  Lucoock^ 
‘  seems  to  shew  how  happily  man  mi^it  have  lived  under  the  in- 
‘Huence  of  nature’s  God.*  But,  that  influence  being  intercepted 
hf  su|»erstitiun  and  ignorance,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  cU- 
••ate  serve  only  to  foster  the  seeds  of  depravity.  Yet  the  Author 
tlie  present  volume  maintains,  that 

*  1  he  cold  and  phlegmatic  Northern  politician  has  seldom  calculated 
the  effect  of  fine  scenery  upon  the  human  mind,  or  he  would  not  have 
^*P^cted  the  Court  of  Portugal  to  leave  its  new  abode.  This  is  a  sa« 
lent  but  powerful  agent :  its  operation  is  universal  and  perpetual,  re* 
sewed  by  every  rising  sun,  and  aided  by  every  refulgent  moon.  It  has 
here  often  withstood  the  stimulus  of  interest,  and  destroyed  the  pithi- 
of  argument ;  and  is  generally  most  cft'cctual  on  minds  the  least 
Jvaj-e  of  its  influence.  It  has  contributed  to  render  the  Court  of 
^I'tugal  almost  ambitious  to  change  its  designation  :  and  foreigners 
iMulge  the  propensity,  by  speaking  of  the  Court  of  Rio,  ana  no 
'wger  of  that  of  Lisbon.' 
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Tliin  is  an  iinfortnnutn  p.w^aiijo.  Siiks^'quont  ovonts  luv^ 
proved  that  tin*  (h»nrl  of  l*ortn|;;il  proh*rn*d  f/ishon  ntteral); 
just  as  Mr.  Liimu'k  has  prohahiy,  hy  this  time,  discoviTiMl,  ilm 
the  line  scenery  of  tlte  llra/ils  is  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  sociji 
advaiOaijes  ol  tlie  nriti>h  inetiopolis.  Ami  yet,  lie  is  susceptiltk 
of  the  intluenee  ul  scenery,  which  the  Court  of  Ilio,  we  slron«^i 
suspect,  were  not.  Hut  this  notion  rcsiiectiiiij  the  nniver^il 
upt*ration  of  a  silent  hut  powerful  aujiMicy  that  is  adeipiatf  tu 
c'ounteract  the  stimulus  of  interest  ainl  so  forth,  is,  iiidcHsl. 
nothing  better  than  a  piece  of  harmless  poetical  iions»*nse,  wlui*h 
is  worth  transcrihin*^  merely  as  an  atimonition  ai^ainst  the  extra- 
vacancies  of  line  writini^. 

Mr.  I  iuccock  writes,  in  t^eneral,  liki^  a  hi^lily  in((‘Hi:^ent  ind 
well  informed  man,  and  his  work  contains  the  most  amph*  as  \?p|| 
as  the  latest  account  which  we  possess,  of  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Hra/.ilians,  the  ttipoi^raphy  of  (ht»  country,  and  it^ 
commercial  and  political  prospects.  It  consists  of  descriptions 
anecdotes,  anil  passin*^  remarks,  scIccIimI  from  the  Autliork 
journal  in  the  order  of  time  ;  and  the  information  is  siitlieMly 
multifarious  and  interesting;^.  Hut,  although  there  are  hut  leu 
instances  of  palpable  repetition,  this  mode  of  arranu;einent  isfi- 
tul  to  any  thin*;  like  orderly  connexion,  and  is  in  no  small  det^ 
inconvenient  to  the  reaih'r  who  wishes  to  id»taiii  a  complete  view 
of  any  one  subject.  A  ^ood  index  would  bave  been  the  best  re- 
inedy  for  this  fault ;  ami  we  rt'^ret  that  this  has  been  omitted. 
A  volume  of  sueh  a  description  and  ma<;nitnde  is  materially 
ilcfeclivc  without  one.  I'lie  work  is  divided  into  seventeen  chap¬ 
ters.  'riie  first  four  are  occupied  with  riMUarks  made  dnrini;  tlio 
Author’s  passi!i;e,  and  with  a  description  of  Uio  de  Janeiro  as  it 
was  ill  isos.  'The  next  three  describe  a  voy:i*.;*e  to  tin*  Plata,  and 
travels  in  the  interior,  ISO!)  —  lsi:l.  'The  improviMl  appearance 
of  the  capital  on  our  Author’s  return  to  it  in  IS|.3,  is  ilescriM 
in  the  cit;hlh  chapter.  Snhsccpient  excursions  into  the  iutern»f 
nflbrd  niati'rials  for  the  fidlowiu*;  ei!;lit  (!liapters.  'I'lie  last  i** 
devoted  to  »;eneral  remarks  connected  with  a  final  survey  of  the 
capital  in  ISIS^  mid  forms  the  most  valualde  |>ortion  of  the  whole. 
Ill  an  Appt'udix  are,  iriven,  the  Sia^nals  hy  which  vessels  ij»- 
proacliin^  the  port  id'  !Pio  (irandedo  Sul,  shew’  to  the  pilot-boat 
what  water  they  draw;  'rabies  of  Commerce;  and  a  (jlossiry 
of  'I'uju  words.  'I'he  volume  contains  also  a  plan  of  the  ciiyi 
and  maps  of  the 'rahle  1 /ami  and  Southern  Lowlands  of  Hraiil* 

'Pile  suhjeet  of  most  immediate  interest  is,  the  present  sUti* 
of  the  new  Hra/.iiian  kin*;dom.  Mr.  Luccock  aflirms,  that  the 
rapidity  with  wliieh  improvement  proceeds  in  the  capital  is  won¬ 
derful.  Some  of  til**  representations  *;iveu  in  the  early  chapters 
must,  therefore,  he  understood  as  relating;  to  a  past  state  of 
things.  In  IS  1 3,  a  very'  large  iidlnx  of  inbabitunts  bad  taken 
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phirr  l>o(li  iVom  iMiiopr  and  (lie  nra/iliiin  proviiiees,  ami  (lie  city 
hs(i  h<*nniie  p:reatly  enlarged  ;  (he  old  slrcc(s  were  p'eally  im- 
pioveil  ill  elealdiness,  and  (lie  houses  in  neadiess ;  (he  roadsdn 
vsrieiis  ilir(T(ions  were  cleared  and  widened  ;  and  villas  and  gor- 
(Ifiis  hoi^nin  (o  adorn  i(s  >icini(y. 

‘  An  increase  of  domestic  comfort  had  arisen  from  the  cstablisli- 
mtnl  of  a  market  for  cattle  w  ithout  tlie  city,  and  of  several  markets 
for  vegetal  lies  and  fruits  within  it;  from  a  more  abundant  and  regular 
Mipply  offidi,  and  the  more  free  use  of  mutton;  from  greater  care 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  meat,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  places 
wlu  rc  it  was  slaughtered  and  exposed  to  sale.  Craftsmen  of  different 
ilescriptions  hail  made  their  appearance  ;  among  them  so  many  smiths, 
that  it  was  no  longer  difficult  to  get  a  horse  shod.  ISIills  for  grindin'^ 
corn  liad  been  much  improved,  and  bread  was  come  more  into  use. 
flirtreoal  was  manufactured,  and  for  cooking  introduced  into  the 
Imibes.  Nuisanecs  w  ere  more  readily  removed,  and  even  Scavengers 
were  now  and  then  seen  in  the  streets.*  p.  '25  i. 

.\l  court,  there  was  now  to  he  seen  some  resemhiaiu  c  to  Euro- 
|K*au  inagnififenee  ;  and  the  uiVability  of  the  IVince  Kegeiit,  who 
laid  on  diiVerent  oeeasions  presented  himself  with  confidence  in 
ilu*  midst  of  his  people,  had  rendered  him  de^icrvedly  popular. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  remark,  that 

*  few  persons  are  disposed  to  he  disloyal,  who  are  allowed  to  witness 
the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  who  know  that  they  also  may  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Sovereign,  complying  only  with  estalilished  forms,  on  ap- 
|K)intc(l  evenings  of  the  week,  and  find  the  road  to  honours  equally 
o|»tn  to  merit  w  herever  it  appears.* 

A  highly  pleasing  por(rait  is  given  of  this  prince,  his  present 
Portuguese  majesty. 

‘  The  Prince  Regent  has  of  ten  been  accused  of  apathy  ;  to  me  he  ap- 
|>cared  to  possess  more  feeling  and  energy  of  character  than  friends, 
ns  well  ns  accusers,  usually  attributed  to  him.  He  was  placed  in  new 
nnil  singularly  trying  circumstances,  and  submitted  to  tliem  with  pa- 
tanci* ;  w  hen  roused,  he  acted  w  ith  vigour  and  (iromptncss.  Perliupi 
lie  was  too  often  guided  by  the  timid  and  insincere;  lie  was  certainly 
surrounded  l)y  such  as  are  always  dangerous  to  rulers,  by  cowardly 
MTophanis and  hypocritical  priests;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  they 
|H>sM>8ecl  great  intiuence  over  his  mind.  Yet  the  firmness  with  which 
lie  refused  to  stop  at  ikdiia,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  some  of  hfs 
follovveis,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Without  pleading  that  be  dis¬ 
played  any  great  degree  of  heroism  and  devotedness  to  liis  country, 
''illioot  denying  that  he  congratulated  himself  on  what  has  been 
iJled  his  escape,  we  are  surely  not  oliliged  to  coincide  with  those 
''koihargc  him  with  insensibility  and  baseness  ;  and  it  is  well  remeui 
Inri*,]^ xviili  lespect  to  some  who  thus  charged  him,  how'  lively  an* 
ilicir  rejoicings  were,  that  they  al.^o  had  placed  the  Atlantic  bi 
'•♦cen  theiiuclves  and  (heir  invaders... He  was  truly  kind  andattenti  - 
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to  all,  and  H*arm  in  his  gratitude  to  the  British  nation.  His  tetider- 
ness  towards  his  companions  in  banishment  was  unaffected  and  ^ 
tcmal.’  p.  91.  »  . 

When,  in  18)7,  the  tidings  reached  Uio,  of  an  insurrectioa ia 
Pernaiubueo, 

‘  the  6rst  exclamation  of  the  kina  w’as  so  impassioned,  uttered  lo 
openly,  and  flowed  so  directly  from  the  heart,  as  fully  to  manifest  the 
feeling  of  u  benevolent  man  and  a  righteous  ruler.  “  How  is  it,**  be 
said,  •*  that  my  subjects  revolt ; — I  have  always  tried  to  do  them 
good; — Ido  not  know  that  1  have  injured  any  one; — what  do  the^ 
wish  for?’*  Such  feelings,  however,  before  the  next  morning,  gan 
way  to  vigour  ;  the  disaster  was  met  with  great  firmness,  and  gave  f'm 
to  unusual  exertion  in  every  department  of  the  State.  Tha  Ki^ 
himself  forgot  his  usual  character  and  habits,  ordered  an  expeditisa 
to  be  prepared  when  there  was  little  hope  of  fitting  out  any  thing  for. 
midablc ;  visited,  in  his  own  person,  accompanied  by  the  Heir  apps- 
rent,  the  Treasury,  the  Arsenal,  and  other  offices  of  the  State ;  exauiia- 
eiUhe  Stores,  the  Storekeepers,  and  their  books ;  saw  what  was  at  hand^ 
and  what  must  be  procured.  By  a  well  timed  severity  to  a  few  neg- 
ligont  officers,  and  replacing  them  by  humbler  but  better  men,  bf 
created  among  the  people  a  confidence,  an  alertness,  a  devotion  which 
had  never  been  witnessed  in  Brazil,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  exceed-' 
cd.  The  palace  soon  became  crowded  with  bodies  of  people,  who* 
went  to  ofter  either  personal  services  or  money  for  the  occasion.  The 
city  of  Kio  alone  produced  full  seven  thousand  volunteen,  aod 
*JU0,(X)O,000  rei8,or(>0,  (XX)8terling.  The  performances  at  UieThettn* 
were  not  merely  interrupted,  but  absolutely  suspended,  by  repettad 
aod  general  bursts  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  by  singing  in  ebons 
a  national  hymn,  hastily  composed  for  the  occasion.  I  confess  tbit 
though  a  foreigner,  and  interested  only  in  general  with  domestic  polu 
tics,  this  burst  of  national  sentiment  thrilled  to  my  very  soul,  t  saw 
a  whole  i>eople  at  once  forget  the  execrable  mode  in  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country  had  been  conducted,  and  the  oppreaaitfa 
under  which  almost  every  roan  had  laboured.  I  saw  them  bury  Hdl' 
baneaib  the  love  of  a  Sovereign  whom  they  knew  to  be  benevoleiit,'' 
though  iuactive;  deceived,  but  not  personally  cruel.*  p.  55*7. 

Mr.  Luccock  has  only  to  cross  the  Channel  at  this  inoii)co4,ia 
order  to  uliiiess  a  similar  explosion  of  national  feeling.  In  this 
all-absorbing  and  all  forgiving  loyally,  our  Hibernian  fellow* 
nutyects  are  determined  nut  to  be  out-done  by  any  other  {leopbC 
Aod  reldly,  so  deeply  rooted  is  an  instinctiwe  attachment  to  the 
persuofi  of  their  rulers  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  at  all 
periotls  of  civilization,  so  easily  arc  their  affections  ronci Hated  by 
a  Iktlc  affability  set  off  with  a  little  shew,  and  accompanied  wllli’ 
some  decent  external  homage  to  virtue,  that  it  is  their  own  fiuH 
if  Sovereigns  arc  not  popular.  Some  powerful  cause  of  countft^ 
a(‘tion  must  exist  wluse  the  tide  of  national  sentiment  sets 
opposite  diiectiuii.  Eabilv  excited  and  cheaply  satisfied, 
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effr,  M  H  this  moh  loyalty,  those  must  be  very  foolisli  or  very 
wicked  advisers  who  would  recommend  their  Master  either^ to 
treat  it  with  contempt  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
trust  to  it  as  an  unfailing  resource.  I'liose  statesmen  who  begin 
witli  despising  the  people,  generally  end  with  fearing  them. 

The  account  given  in  the  eighth  chapter,  of  other  improvements 
consequent  on  the  arrival  of  the  royal  emigrants,  might  seem  to 
be  tinctured  with  irony,  if  the  Author  was  not  in  general  very 
l^rave  and  straight  forward  in  his  statements.  The  beneficial 
eifects  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  arrangements  in  promoting  the 
love  of  dress  and  slicw,  in  reviving  and  multiplying  ceremonies 
and  festivals  in  which  mixtures  of  religion  and  pleasure  take  place, J 
*not  unlike  our  village  wakes  at  their  earlier  periods,’  and  in  replen¬ 
ishing  the  churches  with  images  and  banners,  will  appear  to 
oor  readers  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  they  will  be  at  a  loatf 
whether  to  deem  the  writer  a  partial  or  an  incompetent  judgo  of 
the  moral  effects  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  ^  the  matc- 

*  rials  of  religion.’  ^  The  car,  as  well  as  the  eye  and  the  sense 

*  of  smelling,’  he  says,  *  was  gratified’  by  the  liberal  supply 
of  these  toys  of  Rome ;  and  ^  Brazilians  hardly  knew  which  to 

*  admire  most,  the  vestments  of  the  altar,  the  modulation  of  the 

*  orclicstra,or  the  odours  of  thecenscr.’  What  is,  however,  rather 
more  remarkable,  on  the  re-establish ment  of  religious  brother^ 
hoods,  even  negroes,  it  is  stated,  ^  were  allowed  to  put  on  the  habit 

*  of  an  order,  to  carry  a  silver  wand,  and  to  appear  in  processions 

*  with  princes  and  priests,  the  nobility  of  earth  and  of  lieavcfi’!! 
-^Among  the  minor  circumstances  influencing  public  manneroi^ 
the  Author  mentions 

*  a  song  which  obtained  a  large  circulation,  satirizing  one  of  tho 
prevailing  vices,  and  into  the  chorus  of  which  was  happily  introduced 
the  name  of  an  individual  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  infamous.  It 
vmt  let  to  a  simple  air,  which  was  daily  played  through  the  streets  at ' 
the  miliury  marched  from  the  barracks  to  the  palace.  The  music 
laorded  with  the  public  taste,  the  negroes  and  boys  were  perpetually 
ihigiag  it  in  merry  ridicule,  and  the  song  became  familiar  to  all.  In 
^vasequence  the  man  particularly  pointed  at,  either  left  the  city,  or 
hid  himself  in  it.  or  was  hidden  in  the  grave ;  for  he  was  seen  no  more, 

his  abettors  were  glad  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  no  other  instance' 
did  I  ever  tec  ridicule  so  well,  so  immediately  and  efTectuallj  applied.^ 

p.  S49«' 

*  •  * .  * 

la  1818,  the  number  of  Portugueaesgnd  Brazilian  inhabitants  1 

Imd  still  further  increased,  and  the  population  both  of  the  capital 
aad  like  interior,  was  swelled  by  emigrants  from  the  Spanish  pro- 
^jaoes,  from  the  United  States  of  the  North,  and  from  Praiife,^ 
Sweden,  and  Germany.  Conveniences  now'fcD  ihore* 
vkuin  tlic  reach  of  the  common  |>eople ;  the  markets  were  better 
supplied  than  formerly ;  ‘  white  servants  were  more  generally 
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‘  Mvii,  uikI  ‘'hivi's  lor  <iome^^ic  ocnipatioiis,  loss  na. 

‘  iiirnuis,  imirr  rarefnlly  srliTlcMl,  rurnislied  with  hdter 

‘  cltXliiiic^  ;n»<l  lood,  lodkeil  moro  clraiily  and  liraUliy,  and  ap. 

‘  |H.»arrd  innrr  flicrrf’nl  and  happy*’  A  still  mon*  drcidcd  iinti. 
ration  of*  iinprovonu'nt  prts^cnted  itself  in  the  nuiltiplieatiun  of 
schools  for  all  classes. 

‘  In  the  Gazette  ofKio,  of  July  *)lli,  ISl  J,  is  a  Ion*;  Jidvcrliscmcnt 
to  this  eft'ecl;  ‘  Whoever  may  wisli  to  send  their  daughters,  fem.ile 
>ervant8,  and  sfnvcSf  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  account,  may 
speak  with  a  person  resident  in  the  Kua  do  LavradiaJ  p.  587* 

The  abrogation  of  the  colonial  laws,  which  took  pUee  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Keg^ent,  tin*  inlrt)dnetion  of  the  vine,  amt 
the  eneourai^enient  liiven  to  improvemeitls  Sn  hortieidture,  the 
adoption  of  vaccination,  the  la  tter  rei;nlation  of  places  of  public 
interment,  and  some  slight  niern)ration  of  the.  courts  of  jiuiici- 
ture,  are  uniong  tlni  important  iMniefits  for  which  the  llrazilian^ 
areindehte<l  to  the  residence  of  their  present  Sovereign. 

‘  So  early  as  181 1,  a  judicial  decision  which. had  been  ohlaincil  by 
a  priest  in  a  distant  province,  against  a  coiniuon  soldier,  was  set  asklc 
hy  the  Uegent,  who  thus  shewed  to  t!ic  people  tliat  the  (.’hureli  should 
not  always  prevail  in  litigation.  In  criminal  cases  he  brought  oH’eiulcrs 
more  speeddy  to  trial,  and  punished  hy  degradation,  public  exposure, 
and  transportation  ;  hut  could  not  bring  liiiuself  to  sign  a  sentence  of 
death  even  for  murder.  In  such  cases,  his  humanity  ns  a  man  pre¬ 
vailed  ovcrliis  judgement  as  a  sovereign,  and  prompted  him  frequently 
to  say,  “Surely  hccmisc  the  man  lias  killed  one  person,  1  am  not' 
comncllcd  to  kill  anotlicr.”  Much,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  jurb-' 
prudence  remains  to  he  amended,  and  will  do  so  until  the  Sovereign, 
amiable  as  such  a  spirit  is  in  a  private  person,  shall  suriimunt  liis  super¬ 
stitious  scruples,  and  ecasc  to  be  afraid  of  sending  a  soul  unprepared 
into  eternity.*  p.  567- 

Does  Mr.  Lcccock  mean  to  intimate  that  only  superstition  can 
originate  such  houuurahh'  scruples?’  If  such  he,  iiidectl,  llie 
sentiment  of  the  Sovereign  of  iirazil,  it  bespeaks  him  to.  lie 
|K)SHesse<l  of  something  la  tter  than  superstitious  weakness  or  a 
hiimune  temper,  f'or  onr  own  parts,  altliongh  not  prepared  to 
go  the  length  ot  objecting  to  capital  punishments  in  tln^  ease  of  I 
iininler,  weenn  scarcely  wish  for  any  such umewf/meit/  in  thcad- 
ininist^ation  of  Hra/ilian  jurisprudence,  as  our  Author  cleems  de¬ 
sirable.  Where  a  people  have  hceu  so  long  accustomed  toa  low 
i*stiiuate  of  human  life,  lutd  familiari/iHl  to  assassination,  the  iti- 
tlietion  ol  <leatii  as  a  punislunent  is  the  less  likely  to  make  any 
salutary  impression,  or  to  subserve  the  legitimate  purpose's  of 


*  The  known  repugnauee  of  our  pic'seut  Sovereign  to  signing  war¬ 
rants  tin  the  execution  cliuliu:d^,  i.>  gcuerallv  looked  upon  us  tlu 
honourable  liait  in  hii  private  chaiacttr. 
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iM  iial  jiistii***.  I»»  0ii!%  cusis  ihirelun*,  it  a  ox- 

imnlihinM»r  lil\%  siiiet*  iiiiViior  |)unisliinciils  woulii  Ih;  reganleci 
\iiili  iiMicIi  more  terror.  Hesiilos,  were  it  only  lor  the  Kiiiq;iiUrity 
olilif  >voiil(l  be  li^lad  to  have  this  iustance  of 

rovalipiskerism,  this  noble  |)ai  simonyor  the  life  of  his  subjects,  so* 
ran*  in  Kuropeau  sovereigns. 

'fhe  most  sij^nal  benefit,  however,  which  has  been  conferrctl 
u|K)n  these  transatlantic  cicjiendencies  of  the  Portiis^uesc  Crown,' 
our  Author’s  view,  their  incorporation  with  the  mother 
i*oiMitry  ns  a  uniled  kingdom. 

‘  The  stimulus  most  prompt  and  efliciicious  in  promoting  the  inter¬ 
till  improvement  of  wliicli  wc  arc  speaking,  and  particularly  in  fomi- 
mjl  a  iiiUioniil  character  and  feeling,  of  which  Brazil  was  almost  des¬ 
titute,  anil  for  want  of  which  the  country  Imd  nearly  fallen,  like  the 
(  ulunics  of  Spain,  into  a  number  of  dbjointed  states,  arose  out  of  the 
measure  which  gave  to  tliis  important  part  of  the  Portuguese  domi- 
tMons  priviloues  and  honours  similar  to  those  enjoyed  hy  the  mother 
country.  The  perioil  for  assuming  this  new  distinction  under  the 
title  of  the  Ibiited  kingdom  of  J’ortugal,  Brazil,  and  Algnrva,  was' 
juilicioibly  fixed  tor  the  anniversary  of  the  (Queen’s  birth-day  in  Dec. 
isl.i.  Ill  order  fully  to  understund  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  ' 
cliaii^^e,  it  will  he  necessary  to  recollect,  that,  in  old  limes,  the  Pro- 
Vinci's  were  almost  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other, — that  they 
had  scarcely  any  stronger  common  bond  tlian  the  similurityr  of  lan- 
i;u.i;;e,  the  circumstance  of  receiving  their  respective  triennial  gover¬ 
nors  from  the  same  court,  and  the  commercial  one,  which  led.  their 
views  and  their  interests  to  the  same  European  city  ; — that,  between 
Mime  of  those  provinces  there  existed  an  opposition  of  interests,  and 
Intween  others  open  and  avowed  jealousies.*  licnee  it  was  that 
hIicu  the  Court  arrived  in  Uio,  the  Colonics  were  found  to  consist  of 
portions  so  disjointed  as  to  be  ready,  on  the  slightest  agitation,  to 
tail  in  pieces,  and  render  tlic  situation  of  the  Royal  emigrants  very 
precarious.  There  were  reijuired  all  the  address  of  government,  and 
all  the  powerful  support  whicli  it  received  from  Britain,  to  preserve 
the  ailininislratiou  from  positive  disrespect, — to  keep  the  whole  .of 
brazil  within  one  common  bond, — to  turn  the  people's  attention  from  , 


•  This  statement  is  in  flat  opposition  to  an  assertion  of  Mr. « 
S<)uilicy*«,  whose  opportunities  ot  information  were  likely  to  guard 
him  against  error.  He  says  :  *  When  the  scat  of  (lovcrnmcnt  wag  ^*0. 

*  moved  thither  from  Lisbon,  the  manners  and  condition  of  its  inhabi- 
'  tanu  dirtered  widely,  according  to  the  latitude  and  altitude  of  the 

‘  difl'erent  provinces  and  other  local  circumstances :  but  the  people  ' 
every  where  Portuguese  in  language  and  feeling  ;  and  thrrr 

*  fiiUrd  no  prmnncinl*nnimosiiies}  Hist,  of  Brazil.  Vol.  Hi.  p. 

Mr.  S.  dot's  not,  however,  cite  any  authority  for  this  representation, 
and  wf  iiiubi  therefore  give  the  preference  to  information  collected 
die  bjiot,  anil  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  dUuiiioii  of  the  M|>a- 
i  0.1  provinces.  '  .  -  ^ 
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Litbofi  to  Rio, — to  make  them  feel  that  the  latter  cHv  had  become  ttie 
coiitro  ef  their  union,  the  Capital  of  their  n  idcly  diffused  |>eopIe,  the 
eovree  of  their  security,  the  focus  and  fountain  of  their  wealth  isj 
tbtir  honour.  The  first  effort  toward  accomplishing  tliis  importM 
work  was  made  when  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  opened  to  foreign  ee#. 
merce,  and  a  wonderful  alteration  it  produced  in  the  people’s  fiem 
and  modes  of  thinking ;  yet  it  lcf\  them  without  any  strong  bias  to 
one  particular  country,  and  ser>'ed  rather  to  incline  each  proriaoe, 
without  regard  to  the  general  interest,  to  the  side  where  its  colnllle^ 
cial  advantage  was  most  considerable.  But  no  sooner  was  the  couotrj 
declared  a  kingdom,  than  it  displayed  an  individuality  of  sentimem, 
and  joined  in  one  common  act  of  homage  to  the  throne.  AddrsHti 
of  eaoltotion  and  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  poured  in,  by  one  sinsuf 
taoeoMS  movementf  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  most 
mole  and  obacure  township  felt  proud  of  the  privilege  which  admittel 
it  to  address  its  own  Sovereign  under  a  Brazilian  title,  on  BraziKa 
griMiiid ;  it  perceived  itself  to  be,  however  humble,  an  integral  ftn 
^  the  extended  whole.  All  the  blessings  of  a  Revolution,  which  the  | 
people  had  formerly  wished  for,  had  fallen  upon  the  country,  akaon  j 
without  tlieir  beinr  sensible  of  their  change.’  pp.  568#  9. 

*  Tlie  erection  of  Brazil  into  a  kingdom,  was  attended  by  a  cirewh 
stance  more  beneficial  than  any  which  has  yet  been  stated.  Wbsn 
the  merchants  of  Kio  met  to  congratulate  their  Sovereign,  they  aib-  | 
scribed  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  form  a  fund  whose  procesdi 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  general  education  ;  and  hi 

passed  a  decree  to  render  it  secure  and  cifcctive . Home  ymn 

before,  the  Regent  had  made  inquiries  res^Yccting  the  freedom  of  ihs 
press,  and  seemed  disposed  to  favour  it ;  he  was  then  prevented  frsm* 
f  ollowiiig  his  inclination  by  the  conduct  of  an  ignorant  and  injudtcioiii 
magistrate,  and  now  matw  ignorant  and  injudicious  people  exult  hi  ib 
nmiinued  restrictions.  The  Licensed  press,  however,  has  prodaesdh 
some  useful  works.*  pp. 5711—4. 

Of  the  King’s  sincerity  on  this  head,  his  conduct  since  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  dominions  most  be  admitted  as  a  proof.  A  Lit 
for  prolci’ting  the  freedom  of  (he  press  received  the  royal  sane-, 
tion  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  tlie  nineteenth  article  of  which  is 
highly  im|K)rtant :  it  enacts,  that  truth  may  he  pleaded,  under « 
specified  circumstances,  in  justification  of  libel,  and  that  the 
defendant  may  adduce  proof  in  8up|>ori  of  his  statements.  Thcie 
arc  most  important  concessions  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  and 
freedom. 

Tlie  stimulus  to  improvement  which  has  been  afforded  by  the 
teiD|)orary  transfer  of  11h>  seat  of  government  to  Uk>,  and  the 
|HNMtivc  advantages  whidi  have  accnied  from  tlie  new  orgmniit- 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom,  will  contiime  ta 
o|iera(e  whatever  changes  may  nltimatcly  take  place.  Sooner  df 
later,  Brazil  will,  in  all  probability,  become  an  independent  ii- 
vereignty  ;  but  the  circ  umstances  which  have  for  the  prciwW 
wardcxl  off*  that  event,  and  strengthened  the  bunds  of  allcgiiffidr 
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ibc  iDollier  country,  will  have  allowed  time  for  theconaoliflttkm 
i»r  Ibe  jarring  prorinces  into  one  people  and  kingdom,  wtihout 
tbdr  undergoing  the  horrors  of  an  intermediate  anarchy.  Possibly, 
had  a  similar  policy  been  pursued  by  the  English  cabinet  towards 
our  American  colonies,  the  style  of  our  Sovereigns  might  to  this 
(Uv  liafc  run  in  this  way — *  Of  the  uniterl  Kingdom  of  Great 
*  Britain,  Ireland,  and  North  America.*  If  they  became  indc- 
jiendent  rather  prematurely,  before  the  state  of  society  there  was 
(juite  ri|)e  for  the  change,  and  if,  with  their  independence,  tliey 
rteeiveda  hostile  bios  against  the  nation  from  which  they  detacheil 
tbemHclvcs,  whoih  has  England,  whom  has  America  to  thank 


for  it  ? 

Mr.  Luccock  closes  his  general  observations  on  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  political  relations  and  prospects  of  Brazil  with  the  follow- 
iag  sensible  remarks : 

*  The  destinies  of  South  America  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  eitlicr 
t)i«  statesman  or  the  philanthropist.  Without  going  into  tlic  regions 
of  conjecture,  it  is  cosy  to  perceive,  that  new  and  powerful  empires  * 
are  rising  into  existence ;  that  Brazil  has  already  acquired  the  nrepoo- 
dersnee  among  them,  and  possesses  peculiar  means  of  consolidating 
her  power.  The  line  which  she  ought  to  pursue  is  remarkably  plain 
sod  unembarrassed ; — her  road  to  security  and  even  dominion,  ii  she 
chose  it.  is  direct  and  open.  A  little  attention  will  place  her  perfectly 
above  dictation,  and  render  her  free  from  control.  Her  great  want  m 
people,— an  effective  population ;  and  to  collect  It,  the  Governmout  • 
should  restore  the  Portuguese  Constitution  to  its  purity,  and  demon-  ^ 
Urate  to  the  world  that  it  will  steadily  maintain  the  rigid  administration  , 
of  justice,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  By  such  measures,  this 
new  kingdom  may  easily  direct  the  current  of  emigration  to  her  own 
shores,  and  may  make  herself  the  point  where  the  surplus  population 
of  half  the  world  may  centre  and  rest.  I  am  aware  that  some  of  her 
mea  of  influence  are  afraid  of  these  new  comers,  and  dislike  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  many  of  them  bring.  Yet  let  them  recollect,  that  ^ 
emigrant  which  Brazil  refuses,  she  sends  to  a  state  which  will  iilti-  i 
maiclv  become  her  rival ; — that  it  is  impossible  that  the  old  sysUm » 
should  long  continue ; — that,  in  extended  countries,  thinly  iiiliabftitd,  t 
when  they  cease  to  be  colonies,  people  must  and  will  be  free ;  <§114  ■ 
thit  the  principles  whose  influence  these  statesmen  dread,  are  alreadpr.f 
iisplantcd  deeply  in  the  breast  of  every  native.  The  country  has^  ai- 
^^y  endured,  in  the  mildest  form,  its  share  of  those  rcvolutloiis , 
’»bich  are  at  present  distarbing  both  the  Old  World,  and  the  New.  The 
f»ovemment  should  he  solicitous  to  prevent  any  thing  more  violent ; 
should  shew  to  the  people  that  they  want  nothing,  in  civil  affairs,  l\in- 
ds^ntally  new ;  that  tneir  institutions  at  present  existing  arc  sufficient, 
sad  ihall  be  made  effectual,  to  render  them  happy,  secure,  and  grenl.*' 

pp.  601, 

We  must  now  contract  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  our 
^'alicc  ot  the  luiHcclIaneoiis  coiiteiits  of  the  volume,  which  ooniu 
the  general  heads  of  natural  history  and  ta|K>gnn»liy.’ 
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LUlle  ih  kuowi)  of  IIm*  iiit(»rior  of  the  provinces  of  Parana  iij 
Uruguay,  so  named  rn)in  the  mighty  rivers  hy  which  they  are 
hutiiided.  'riie  maps  in  the  prt'seiit  volume,  in  whicli  they  ir^ 
laid  down,  are  stated  to  be  constructed  from  materials  eoliecic4 
in  dilVcrent  parts  of  the  eonntry,  compared  with  what  Cazal  bn 
written  upon  Hruziliun  t^eoi^raphy  ;  hut  they  do  not  preteml  to 
uhs^dute  coirectiicss.  'I'he  Parana  rises  in  the  heart  of  Braiil, 
and  after  draining  an  immense  tract  of  country,  joins  the  Fan* 
;;uay,  and  their  united  streams  form  the  tine  estuary  known  n 
tlic  Kio  do  la  Plata.  We  arc  iinahle  to  reconcile,  in  some  in: 
stances,  the  text  with  the  ma|)s.  The  Tibiipiary,  statctl  by  Mr. 
li.  to  eoiiliibute,  as  well  as  the  Acarahy,  to  the  Parana,  a|)))e%n 
ill  the  map  to  fall  into  the  Para<;nay  ;  and  we  suspect  that  whit 
is  there  distinguished  by  the  l  itter  name,  is  what  the  Author  re¬ 
fers  to  under  the  funner  appellation.  Surely,  whatever  may  be 
the  etymoloi^y  of  the  words,  it  hchuvetl  the  Writer  to  ascertain 
to  which  stream  the  denomination  Parana  is  conventionally  ap¬ 
plied,  and  to  make  his  text  square  with  the  decisions  of  ^eot^* 
pliers.  Not  far  from  Corrienles,  where  these  rivers  meet  at 
I  ii'hl  angles,  is  one  of  the  most  eunsiderahle  lakes  of  the  eoon- 
try,  the  Ihera  or  Vby’ra  (the  lower  place),  which,  in  the  dry 
season,  covers  an  extent  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  square 
leas^iies,  hut,  about  a  month  after  the  rains  have  commenced  in 
the  upper  country,  that  is  in  December,  extends  over  no  lesstlian 
two  thousand  stpuire  leai^ues.  It  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Parana,  hut  is  said  to  communicate  at  the  rainy 
period  wiili  both  the  Parai>;uay  and  the  Uruguay,  which  latter 
llow's  in  a  transverse  direction  from  the  North-east  totheSoutb- 
we>t  of  the  lake,  and  then  finds  its  way  mure  directly  South  !• 
the  Plata.  The  lake  of  Xurays,  which  is  still  lar^^er,  lies  more 
to  the  northward,  and  is  an  expansion  of  the  Paras^uay, 
manifestly  formed  by  the  cliaHiiel  beini;  too  narrow  to  carry  off 
the  waters  as  they  come  down.  -  'riiese  rivers  have,  in  the  course 
nf  at^es,  produced  some  of  the  most  extensive  alluvial  plain'* 
whkdi  exist  on  (he  face  of  the  globe.  At  the  lime  of  our 
Author’s  visit,  llu*se  newly  ceded  provinces  had  not  yet  coiotj 
into  the  aeinnl  possession  of  the  nrazilian  government,  the  whole 
conntfv  being  in  a  state  of  insurrection  under  Arligas. 

Mn.  1  jiiceoek  paid  several  visits  to  the  town  of  MaUloiiado  oi 
the  coast  ol  V’ruguay.  On  one  of  these  oircasions,  their  liostcM 
at  the  inn  favoured  the  party  on  their  return  from  a  ride,  witlit 
dish  o!  heel  steaks,  ol  which  she  had  learned  the  name,  aiMl 
which  she  supposed  (o  he  the  favourite  foo<l  of  Kiiglishmcii.  A 
nuinberof|H*i  suns  were,  it  seems,  attracted,  so  that  they  had  a  great 
tieal  of  company  during  dinner.  ' 

‘  The  conviTbation  uas*  lively,  niul  turned  on  a  imist  unexpected 
subject.  A  lew  days  bcibre  I  left  Kio,  ihc  Spaoi^li  frigate  Zwoa  had 
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lottchotl  m  lirr  wny  'from  PI^ttiouU)  to  tlio  Plata.  In  England 
tile  crew  had  horn  furnUlied  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So* 
rifiy  aith  copies  of  the  New  I'estament  in  Spanish,  two  of  which  I 
had  bought  in  the  streets  for  six  hundred  and  forty  reis,  that  is  six 
diiliings  and  sixpence  cuch  ;  intending  to  improve  iny  knowledge  of 
Uie  language  during  the  voyage.  In  this  object  1  wus  disappointeil, 
the  translation  proving  to  be  un  iinnure  dialect  of  the  Spanisli  which 
none  of  our  crew  well  undcrstoocl.  The  peojde  belonging  to  the 
frigate  had  sold  other  copies  at  Maldonado  before  we  arrived  there, 
one  of  which  appeared  at  tire  inn.  Several  persons  were  poring  over 
it,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  a  narrative  on  whidi  they  lighted,  In  one 
of  tlie  Evangelists,  into  intelligible  Spanish.  The  matter  was  evi¬ 
dently  new  to  them,  and  excited  n  very  lively  interest.  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  conversation  turned,  and  led  by  their  inquiries,  we  worii  in¬ 
duced  to  become  lecturers  in  Christian  divinity,  while  wc  ate  our 
dinner ;  the  office  chiefly  devolving  on  one  of  our  party  who  »|>ake 
the  language  of  the  listeners  with  Hucncy.  The  scene  appeared  to  ua 
moot  extraordinary  at  the  time,  occurring  as  it  did  among  subjects  of 
the  most  bigoted  of  Catholic  powers  in  Christendom  ;  nor  can  I,  nt 
this  distant  period,  cease  to  contemplate  it  in  something  of  the  sutnc 
light.'  p.  1G3. 

It  wotdd  not  have  been  amiss,  bad  Mr.  Luccock,  before  ho 
firinted  this  statement,  implicating  the  conduct  of  the  CommittiH* 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  taken  the  trouble  of 
obtaining  sotue  explanation  of  tlie  circumstance  referred  to..  It 
would  have  obviated  on  bis  part  what  we  believe  to  be  an  unde¬ 
signed  luisrepresentation  of  the  fact,  and  prevented  his  being 
ebargeaiile  with  a  want  of  candour.  That  the  copies  of  the 
Spanish  Testament  be  met  with,  were  printed  and  IssulmI  by 
that  Society,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  the  Committep,  nor  their  practice,  to  furnisli  the 
crews  of  vessels  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Author  is  not, 
wp  apprehend,  quite  correct  in  stating  that  tlie  Spanish  frigate 
was  furnished  by  the  Society  with  the  books  in  (jiicstion.  Tlic 
(Tew  were  probably  indebted  for  them  to  the  benevolence  of 
private  individuals,  who  might  not  think  of  inquiring  whether 
tlie  dialect  of  the  Spanish'  was  precisely  that  best  under  stood  by 
romiuoii  seamen.  Still,  this  explanation  would  not  vindicate 
tlie  Society  from  tbo  imputation  of  having  ignorantly  udoptcil  a 
translation  of  the  Testament  in  impure  Spanish.  The  fact  is,* 
that  the  edition  followed  is  that  of  Amsterdam,  1708,  in  which 
the  translation,  possibly  an  old  one,  was  revised  and  corrected  by 
lion  Sebastian  de  la  Enzina,  who  is  styled  ‘  miiiistro  de  la' 

^  glcsia  Anglicaiia  y  predicador  a  la  illuslre  coiigregaci(Hi  de* 
‘  l^honurubles  sefiores  trataiites  eii  Espaua.'  Tliat  the  traiis- 
hlion  might  be  somewhat  anti<|ualed,  is  possible  ;  that  it  should* 
|»c  impure,  we  think  so  utterly  iinprobable,.tbat,  . without  pretend*- 
lo  be  ourselves  judges  of  the  niceties  of  the  language,  wc  have 


•o  besitatkm  in  imputing  Mr.  Lticcock's  atsertioh  to  hit 
tifie  ooquaiiitaiiee  with  it.  Whether  in  the  course  of  the  eightf^ 
oootury,  the  Spanith  langut^  underwent  8omanrelIouiachm|^ 
UmU  what  waa  in  1706  a  received  version,  would  now  beobso^^ 
wo  cannot  say ;  only,  so  sudden  a  revolution  does  not  seem > 
fliecord  with  the  history  of  other  languages,  and  still  less  mil 
the  Spanish  character.  Suflice  it  to  sav,  that  the  edition  recou* 
mended  to  the  British  and  F oreign  Bible  Society  for  their  adop* 
tion,  was  the  best  Protestant  version  which  at  that  time  til 
known  to  be  extant ;  but  it  haa  (or  many  years  been  discarded  bj 
them,  (though  not  as  an  impure  translation,)  in  favour  of  the  oei 
in  present  use,  which,  we  trust,  lias  been  found  easily  iutelligi- 
Ue  even  by  Spanish  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Mr.  Luccock  made  several  excursions  into  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  which,  together  with  Parank  and  Uruguay,  forms  wtiit 
he  denominates  the  lowlands  of  Southern  Brazil,  of  which  W 
gives  the  following  general  description. 

*  The  declivity  of  the  table  towards  the  East,  is  very  abrupt  hr 
the  river  Uruguay  rises  within  Bftv  miles  of  the  Atlantic  shore,  aadia 
sources  are  nearly  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Defl^ 
theless  it  runs  \V^s8tward  nearly  a  thousand  miles,  and  falls  into  lb 
great  drains  of  the  central  waters.  The  Southern  declivity  which  form 
a  considerable  part  of  these  three  provinces,  is  much  more  geath; 
along  the  sea-snore  is  a  broad  tract  of  comparatively  level  counUji 
while  the  Northern  and  Central  parts,  a  great  buttress  of  the  table,  Ht 
broken  and  stony.  All  the  more  elevated  and  rougher  portions  of  tMi 
district  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  probably  will  long  r6 

tain  them . In  the  low  grounds  there  is  little  stone  of  any  uoi; 

in  the  upper,  grey  granite  and  gneiss  abound . On  a  carmlsfr 

aminatioii  of  the. coast,  it  will  convincingly  appear,  1  think,  tbilil 
lias  fonuerly  proceeded  from  the  Castilhos  Grandes,  by  the  West  if 
the  Lake  Mirim,  the  River  Goniales,  and  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  to 
the  Maru  of  Sta.  Maria,  near  Laguna;  and  if  so,  all  to  the  East  of  tlto 
line  is  made  ground,  formed  by  sand  driven  up  from  the  ocean/ 

pp.  2S3— k 

On  approaching  tlie  coast  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  little  rouad 
hillocks  of  sand,  without  the  slightest  degree  of  vegetation,  seem* 
ed  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  which  prov^  to  be  only  inequaHtki 
of  it.iiaiidy  shore.  Long  before  they  perceived  any  marks  kr 
which  to  guide  their  course,  they  found  tliemselves  in  sbou 
water  and  eucom|>a8sed  with  sand-banks.  The  distance  fratt 
Use  bar  of  the  river  which  &»▼«»  its  name  to  the  province,  to  tki 
eoirmnee  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  is  about  thirty  miles,  throegk 
the  whole  length  of  which  the  channel  is  hardly  any  where  mow 
than  twelve  feet  deep,  the  water  declining  on  the  sides  of  it,  b 
some  places,  to  six  ioclies.  Here,  a  barren  desert  meets  the  ^ 
on  all  sides.  Loose  sand-hills,  their  beiglit  from  a  hundred  ssd 
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twfQiy  (0  %  Imndretl  ami  forty  feet,  ure  seen  in’%  South  OMlefty 
JlrrclioOt  from  wkwlif  when  Uie  wisil  blows  stroogly  hmn  IbaA 
quarter,  it  brings  with  it  so  much  sssd,  tint  it  is  sot  safe  to  look 
iowania  i(*  On  turning  the  back  to  the  wind,  the  sand  b  sacs 
trt veiling  onward  like  a  vast  fall  of  snow.  The  town  of  9t.  Pe¬ 
dro  do  Sul  stands  in  the  midst  of  this  desert,  the  plain  being  not 
loany  inches  above  high-water  mark  ;  and  liere,  acournttlatioss 
of  sand  frequently  take  place,  by  which  the  houses  are  almost  oven* 
ifbeloie<l:  sometimes  the  sand  piles  up,  and  crushes  Urn  rosb. 
From  the  ground  to  tlie  ridge  of  the  Cathedral  b  6fty  feet ;  and 
the  Hand  has  risen  in  front  of  it  to  the  same  height ;  *  but  the 

*  wind  striking  against  the  building,  baa  caused  it  to  raooil  Irooa 
^  the  walls,  and  formed  a  sort  of  deep  aud  gloomy  dell,  lending 

*  to  the  dour.*  It  is  said  to  have  been  nfty  years  in  aoeumulatlng ; 
aud  if  so,  it  must  have  risen  about  a  foot  every  year.  The  bums 
h|s  acquired  so  inuoh  adhesion  as  to  exhibit  an  appearaneo  oor* 
rfspoiuliug  to  the  micaceous  laminated  aand-stone  of  oiir  own 
country,  a  variety  of  tints  being  observable  in  the  laminae,  aa  in 
common  sand-stone.  Tbe  sand  evidently  comes  from  the  ocean; 
and  the  desert  which  it  covers,  though  three  hundred  milee  ia 
leai^th,  forms  a  belt  along  tbe  ooast  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
milM  in  average  breadth.  Here  and  there  are  ecattered  rtoli 
oases,  the  sites  of  pleasant  farms.  Further  Westward,  the  plain 
of  St.  Gonzales  presents  a  level  tract  of  rich  alluvial  meadow 
laud ;  but  the  low  country  is  still  a  san'dv  soil  with  little  vegetn* 
Cion  besides  a  rank,  sedgy  grass,  and  between  tbe  Pheso  doe 
Negros  and  tbe  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  is  a  broad  patch  of  swampy 
lanu,  the  accumulated  sediment  of  ages.  Here  a  Brazilian  pro¬ 
prietor  owns  a  farm  said  to  oooupy  ten  square  bagues.  'rhis, 
liowever,  is  a  moderate  establisliment  for  the  grasiers  of  Rio 
Grande.  The  smallest  farms  are  stated  at  four  squore  leases, 
or  more  (lian  twenty  thousand  acres ;  the  largest  are  aaid  to 
reach  to  a  hundred  square  leagues,  or  near  six  hundred  thousand 
•eras. 

*  To  etch  three  square  leagues  arc  allotted  (bur  or  five  thousand  hood 
<a  Gsttlci  six  men,  and  a  hundred  horses,  though,  according  to  circum* 
*tapcet,  (such  as  the  distance  front  navigable  waters,  or  from  church,) 
were  must  be  a  variety  in  the  number  of  oxen  kept  fbr  the  businoM  of 

*  proportion  of  horses  will  appear  a  largo  one ;  but  it  ja 
to  be  remembered,  that  they  cost  nothing  in  Keeping,  aa  they  are  turned 
®qtoii  the  plains;  that  no  one  about  the  farm,  not  even  a  slave,  ever 

shortest  distance  on  foot ;  and  that  each  manager  will  chantt 
three  times  in  a  day*  'About  a  hundred  cows  are 
for  the  supply  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  veal,  to  a  farm  of  the 
Hogs  are  usually  found  near  the  houses,  but  little  ewre 
®f  them.  There  are  few  sheep,  and  they  are  remarkably  light 
ill-made,  with  a  short  ordinary  wool,  which,  however,  migbi  easily 
*®proved.  The  wool  is,  at  present,  used  partly  unstripj^  from 
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tiie  skins  as  saddle-covers  and  the  like,  partly  for  the  sluflingnr 
and  mattresses.  The  country  is  so  thinly  peopled,  its  inhahitantsKatr 
to  little  liking  to  mutton,  and  the  wild  dogs  and  other  bea'^ts  and  binb 
of  prey  ure  sj  numerous,  Uiat  tlierc  can  be  little  inducement  to  inerts 
.llie  docks.*  p.  21  (i. 

In  other  parts  of  tills  province,  the  country  is  of  a  gently  V|. 
ried  surface  and  rich  loamy  soil,  but  bare  of  forest  trees,  cxcejn 
on  the  borders  of  rivers,  sCrelcliing  into  iiUerininnble  down^ 
inucli  more  rich  llian  pictiiri*s4jue.  St.  Pedro  do  Norte,  wIkh 
Is  sbi|))>ed  Uic  greater  |>art  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  tnet 
from  vvbicli  all  outward-bound  vessels  must  take  their  clearance, 
stands  on  the  sandy  track,  and  consists  of  about  a  Inmdrnl 
miserable  huts,  placed  irregularly  among  loose  and  lofty  liilU  of 
sand.  Even  in  wliat  arc  ealleil  the  streets,  the  passengers  arc  U[) 
to  the  ancles  ;  and  to  the  East  of  the  village,  the  wiml  ban  pilM 
up  bills  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  On  digging  tliroujii 
the  sandy  soil,  in  some  parts,  excellent  clay  is  found  in  patelus, 
which  the  Author  considers  as  an  indication  that  the  spot 
once  the  bed  of  a  lake  which  lias  been  partially  filleil  up  h) 
sand  blown  into  it  from  the  coast.  Remnants  of  such  lak(*s,  ^ 
states,  exist  along  both  the  {Hminsiilas,  forming  a  long  line  oC 
pools  wbieb  will  probalily  share  the  same  fate,  lie  sugge^U, 
Uiattbe  .African  (b  serts  may  have,  been  formed  by  a  similar  pro-* 


Cl^SS. 


‘  The  Zaam,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  ilcscrt  on  the  globe,  con¬ 
sists  of  inadhesive  sands,  driven  about  by  the  winds,  chiefly  the  North¬ 
east,  by  which  it  is  carried  in  the  form  of  red  dust  to  a  most  surprising 
distincc.  1  once  saw  the  sails  and  deck  of  a  vessel  covered  with  it 
when  four  hundred  miles  0*001  the  coast,*  and  have  heard  of  the  same 
plientimenon  being  remarked  at  a  far  greater  distance.  This  inovmg 
expanse  of  sand  was  probably,  at  bomc  anterior  period,  a  large  inland 
shallow  sea,  communicating  with  the  Mediterranean  by  tiie  Syrteii 
and  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  Arabian  Gulf.’  p.  8. 

Mr.  1  iiiecock  journcyeil  Northward  as  far  as  St.  Jolin*dVI 
Re^.  Ills  rout*'  led  him  through  much  exquisite  scenery,  '•idi 
which  the  provinces  of  Rio  <lc  Janeiro  and  Minus  Genies  pocoli-' 
arly  abound.  At  Piraseminga,  the  Traveller  enters  upon  wlitl 
Mr.  L.  terms  the  Piciiinont  of  Janeiro. 


*  Towartls  the  Nortli  is  a  row  of  detached  hills,  about  tw*o  hunditd 
feet  high,  which  rise  backward  to  six  or  seven  hundred  ;  immediately 
liohind  them  is  another  elevation,  which  hardly  comes  short  of  two 
thousand  ;  and  this  is  hacked  by  the  ridge  of  the  Serro,  whose  pia*  • 
nacles  arc  of  various  heights,  some  of  them  full  six  thousand  feet* 

p.  SW. 

Not  far  from  this  spot,  the  Author  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
llie  spectator  of  a  picturesque  scene  wliieli  not  imfri'quently 
curs  on  a  grander  scale. 
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<  Fire  hnil  seized  u|)on  an  adjoining  forest*  and  devoured  about  half 
a  league  square  of  it.  Being  to  the  wiiuUvard*  and  not  incominoded 
bf  the  smoke,  I  approached  as  near  as  the  heat  would  allow  roe,  or 
the  embers  suffer  a  well  broken  horse  to  advance.  It  is  not  in  mj 
power,  however,  to  communicate  more  than  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
rablim’e  picture.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  several  hundred  stems,  u  large 
a  the  miiidlc  sized  British  oak,  all  black  and  smoking,  from  whose 
smouldering  remnants  continually  fell  halF'Consumcd  branches,  and 
0iailer  pieces  of  charred  wood,  .which,  broken  and  breaking  others  In 
their  falli  formed  a  shower  of  sparks,  rendered  vivid  by  their  passage 
through  the  air.  The  ground  was  covered  with  these  charrea  arms, 
with  embers,  and  with  ashes,  whence  arose  small  spiracles  of  grey 
smoke,  as  if  escaping  through  crevices  from  an  immense  furnace  hid¬ 
den  and  burning  beneatli.  At  some  little  distance  in  front,  tlie  fire  raged 
in  all  its  fury:  from  tlie  burning  underwood  the  fiames  rushed  up¬ 
wards  in  large  sheets,  whicli  expired  in  the  air,  or  seizing  the  dried 
leaves  of  those  monurchs  of  the  forest  which  hod  defied  all  forraor 
itonns,  instantly  set  the  whole  head  in  a,  blaze,  and  the  crackling 
twigs  fonned  a  harsh  counter  to  the  surf-like  roar  of  the  flame  below* 
While  the  fire  spread  itself,  eating  the  forest  all  around,  and 
became  more  active  by  every  breeze,  the  remaining  stiimps  in  iu 
immediate  rear,  stood  like  piles  of  living  coal,  and  seemed  to  writhe 
It  under  the  influence  of  a  liquid  poison  creeping  through 
veins.  The  wintry  appearance  of  those  naked  branches  which  pre- 
scnreil  their  station,  and  of  the  ground  thickly  strewed  with  ruma 
and  blnck  ashes,  while  flames  surrounded  me,  end  the  heat  of  the 
atmosphere  was  almost  mtoicrably  oppressive,  formed  a  cootraot  wbieh 
connot  be  described.’  j)p.  357 »  8.  ^  * 

la  1790,  a  conflagration  look  place  on  the  aummit  ef  .the 
Teni'iia,  which  burned  for  nine  months,  and  was  by  somepersbos  . 
niistukeii  for  a  volcanic  eruption.  The  succeeding  rains  quenched 
it  —The  rlT  et  of  passing  through*  the  immense  forest  tracts,  is 
sometimes  sensibly  |)rejudicial.  Our  Traveller  had  become  al- 
>uo!it  im]ia(i(  ut  of  the  thick  forests  and  narrow  swampy  roads 
through  which  his  route  lay  for  nearly  two  leagues,  when  sud¬ 
denly,  oil  the  guide's  making  a  short  turn  to  the  right,  the 
called  the  Cainpo,  lay  before  him. 

*  We  were  at  the  foot  of  a  short  and  steep  hill,  the  morning  was 
advimced  and  sultry,  and  among  the  woods  not  a  breath  of  air  waa 
stirring.  At  once  we  were  saluted  by  a  fine  bracing  breeze  in  our 
facet,  and  hailed  it  with  a  burst  of  joy.  We  dismounted,  and  in  the 
•hide,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  forest,  refreshed  ourselves  and  the 
hones.  This  was  indeed  a  luxurious  hour;  1  breathed  ambrosial  gales, 
•ttd  felt  my  nerves  new  strung.  I  had  often  heard  of  invalids  who  left 
the  city  in  the  last  stages  of  debilitVy  and  on  arriving  at  these  salubriouf 
regions,  were  so  much  recovered  that,  according  to  ihtir  own  phrase, 
|li<7  **  could  bulTet  with  and  subdue  a  sturdy  mule  and  though 
healthy,  experienced  niysclf  a  wonderful  renovation  both  of  power 
spirits.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  looked  backward  over 
Vot.  XVI.  N.S.  T 
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the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  before  us  upon  an  open  country  quite 
lute  of  wood  to  an  almost  unbounded  horizon.*  p.  437. 

After  riding  about  six  miles  over  these  level  downs,  their  iMj 
befi^n  to  ascend  till  tliey  reached  the  his^hest  point  betwees  tk 
capital  and  St.  John  d*el  Key,  and  stood  on  the  Southern  f«r|( 
of  the  vast  basin  of  the  Hio  Grande.  Here  a  noble  scene  opsiK! 
before  them. 

<  The  distant  horizon  did  not,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  melt  tnr 
into  air ;  it  consisted  of  a  strongly  undulated  outline,  with  the  iodr.  | 
mediate  space  filled  up  by  bold  masses  of  detached  mountains,  on  oie 
side  struck  by  the  full  glow  of  an  afternoon  tropical  sun,  while  dr  i 
other  was  involved  in  deep  blue  shade.  Toward  the  North,  thelofh 
serros  about  Villa  Rica,  a  hundred  miles  distant  in  a  right  line,  wot 
pointed  out.  Toward  the  South  East  appeared  the  cones  d» 
radre  Correio's,  from  which  we  had  travelled  at  least  a  hundred  ad 
sixty  miles;  and  had  not  a  slight  haze  rested  in  that  quarter,  we ibodd 
have  beheld  the  Organ  mountains,  not  far  from  the  capital.  To  the 
West  were  clearly  seen  the  serros  of  St.  Joze  and  Lenheiro,  a  ridge  ol 
mountains  above  St.  John  d’el  Key.  In  the  North  East,  the  namdes 
bluff*  heads  of  the  Maiitequeira  rose  one  beyond  another  in  diaii- 
ffuisliable  shades ;  yet,  the  longest  line  of  all  was  toward  the  Sootli 
West,  where  the  remotest  visible  mountains  were  thought  to  benetr 
the  frontiers  of  St.  Pauls.’  p.  439. 

The  inclioed  plane  which  the  Travellers  overlooked,  extemh 
about  sixty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  angle  of  its  asceiU  s 
nearly  one  degree  fifteen  iniiuitcs. 

*  The  lower  region  of  it  is  a  broken  country,  where  the  aiked 
oones  stand  thickly,  and  rise  nearly  to  the  height  of  our  present  iti- 
lion.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  buttress  is  a  covering  of  red  ckr 
mingled  with  mica  and  quartz ;  and  the  core  of  the  extended  pliii* 
towards  the  North,  .'ippears  to  be  composed  in  the  same  manner  if 
granitic  rocks  in  a  conical  shape,  which  seem,  from  their  occasioBil 
appearance  on  the  surface  of'tlie  plain,  to  be  as  thickly  strewed  isd 
as  sharply  pointed  as  those  below  us.  The  spaces  between  tben  vc 
filled  up  with  various  substances  of  later  formation  ;  but  by  far  tb 
greater  proportion  consists  of  red  clay  mingled  with  mica.  The  C»* 
po,  or  table  land  of  Brazil,  resting  upon  this  granitic  core,  it  com- 
posed  of  great  masses  of  mountains,  which  appear  to  be  detached  fro* 
each  other,  having  between  them  broad  basins,  where  the  grouods 
cut  into  deep  ravines,  and  formed  into  strong  undulations  of  froo 
thrbe  to  six  Hundred  feet  in  height.  The  sides  of  these  ravineiiit 
exceedingly  steep,  and  their  bottoms  contain  beds  of  torrents,  lobro* 
ken  and  generally  so  .difficult  08  to  require  bridges  ;  but  the  couD^ 
has  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  for  the  construction  of  many  artiffcitl 
roads.  Hence  tlie  course  of  travellers  lies  along  the  heads  of  ravioci 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  between  them,  even  though  it  deviate  to  everj 
point  of  the  compass.  Here  people  meet  with  solid  ground,  and  M 
unintarrupted  course,  though  the  ridge  U  sometimes  lumost  as  narrot 
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if  the  road  which  passes  along  it,  and  the  descent  on  eitlier  hand  b 
rtpid,  thoogh  not  precipitous. 

*  As  to  the  general  soil  of  the  country,  it  is  little  different  from  that 
which  has  been  already  said  to  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  granitic 
cones,  bat  in  man^  places  it  has  upon  its  surface  a  stratum  of  yellow* 
iih  brown  clay,  mixed  with  sand:  This  covering  lies  in  patches  of 
Tsrious  dimensions,  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  its  edges 
tre  so  worn  as  plainly  to  indicate  that  it  was  once  much  more  exten* 
me,  perhaps  formed  a  superstratum  to  the  whole  present  surface, 
that  it  is  in  a  course  of  wasting  from  rains,  and  will  shortly  disappear. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  some  bottoms,  and  at  the  sides  of  gentle  dechvitiea, 
ire  sometimes  found  spots  of  yellow  sand  almost  as  barren  as  the  sea 
beach,  collected  there  by  the  waters,  while  the  other  component  part 
of  the  superstratum,  being  more  intimately  miscible,  has  been  aepa- 
rmed  and  carried  by  the  stream  to  a  lower  station.  These  sandy  spots 
sometimes  contained  rounded  pebbles,  but  were  more  commonly  seeh 
without  them,  and,  in  one  instance,  i^erc  the  stream  had  cut  de^ly 
into  the  earth,  confused  strata  of  vegetable  soil,  clay,  sand  of  dlRef- 
eot  kinds  and  colours,  and  even  of  peat,  were  exposed  to  view,’  ^ 

pp,  439—441. 

Gold  is  the  production  of  almost  every  pert  of  this  province. 
Platina,  copper,  tin,  lead,  cobalt,  and  bismuth  have  long  been 
known  to  exist  there ;  and  quicksilver  and  cinnabar  have  behi 
recently  (lisoovered.  A  hill  beyond  the  town  of  Queluft  on  die 
road  to  Villa  Rica, 

*  presented  a  wonderful  object :  it  was  one  entire  mass  of  Iron,  so 
perfectly  free  from  any  mixture  of  common  soil  as  to  produce  no 
vegetable  whatever,  but  was  covered  with  a  complete  coating  of  rust, 
oroxyde  of  iron.  The  hill  is  so  lofty  and  steep  that  its  top  was  not 
discernible ;  but,  from  its  more  elevated  parts,  nodules  of  corroded 
metal  had  rolled  down,  and  greatly  embarrassed  the  road.  At  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  soil  is  red  clay  mixed  with  ponderous  brown 
dust  As  we  advanced,  the  metal  seemed  to  become  less  pure,  until, 
•fter  an  extent  of  two  leagues  and  a  half,  it  altogether  vanished,  and 
yss  succeeded  by  the  common  clayey  land.  I  had  often  heard  of  this 
imtnense  mass  of  metal,  but  none  of  the  reports  had  presented  an  ade¬ 
quate  picture  of  it  to  the  imagination.  The  very  core  of  the  hill,  at 
was  we  could  judge,  appeared  to  consist  of  vast  blocks  of  iron  in 
tables ;  and  it  is  so  singularly  free  from  alloy  as  to  produce,  when 
•*®alted,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  pure  metal,’  p,  491. 

Ten  miles  from  Villa  Rica,  there  is  a  very  liigli  point  of  land, 
from  which  the  view'towanls  the  West  anti  North-west  is*  very 
®a<^ifieent. 

*  Its  principal  feature  is  a  high,  distant,  finely  shaped,  conical 
^anuin;  on  the  right  is  the  aspiring  Itacolumi.  On  this  ridge^ 
^minerals  lie  scattered  in  the  roost  singular  confusion  ;  with  forms 
stlributes  essentiaHy  dlfiering  from  whatever  I  had  previouaJ^ 

•  Copper  Is  said  to  to  abundant ;  Iron-stone  and  Schist  alcemtH 
^uently,  the  latter  gradually  piwaHIng  as  we  advanced,  add  et- 
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hibitiDg  great  variety  of  colour  and  a^^arancc,  being  blue,  blid,  H 
brown,  and  sometimes  brilliant.  Near  Clmpon  we  pas^  over  a  qh^  || 
of  rock,  laminated,  ponderous,  and  with  metallic  splendour ;  a  ipca  |i 
men  of  which  I  still  possess,  retaining  its  brilliancy  even  in  our  looai  I 
climate.  It  is  said,  however,  to  contain  no  metal  of  any  kind,  althoi^  H 
Mawe  calls  it  rich  iron  ore.’  p.  497*  H 

Gold  is  here  literally  “  the  root  of  all  evil the  ‘  preckan  H 

*  bane’  is  the  source  of  indolence,  vice,  and  the  most  abject  H 
wretchedness.  The  search  after  it  is  a  perfect  mania ;  it  ap|>caii  H 
nn  incurable  one  ;  and  to  this  object,  every  other  concen  ii  B 
without  hesitation  sacrificed.  The  character  of  the  inhabitaou  B 
of  Villa  Rica,  the  capital  of  the  auriferous  district,  is  {leculiarlT  B 
had,  and  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the  permanent  effects  of  I 
the  wealth  it  has  yielded.  In  little  more  than  a  hundred  yran,  l| 
this  place  alone  has  sent  into  circulation  more  than  two  roiliioss  11 
of  pounds,  troy  weight,  of  gold.  MVhat  is  become  ofitiNI  H 

*  Where  are  the  fortunate  proprietors  ?’  exclaims  our  Author.  I 

«  The  only  answer  was,  They  are  gone,  and  nothing  remains.  The  I 
grandfather  began  the  work,  and  seemed  to  flourish;  in  the  handiof  n 
the  son  it  declined ;  the  grandchildren  are  sunk  into  poverty;  ibe  I 
estate  has  been  offered  for  sale,  and  no  one  will  buy.  In  the  name  I 
of  common  sense,  then,  1  replied,  what  have  these  people  been  doing!  I 
They  have  washed  into  yonder  river,  all  that  was  most  valuable  of  I 
their  ground,  and  left  it  a  bare  rock.’  p.  51 1.  I 

No  where  does  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  that  gold  is  not  wesltb,  I 
receive  a  more  striking  illustration.  Long  after  the  mine  hot  I 
ceased  to  yield  an  adecpiate  compensation  for  working  it,  tbe  I 

*  grubbing  for  gold  *  is  carried  on  with  insane  eagerness  and  per*  I 
tianclty,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Slate  and  the  ruin  of  individuals.  I 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Queluz,  it  was  once  successfully  sought;  I 
hut  it  has  at  length  failed,  leaving  the  people  with  debased  I 
inintls  and  idle  habits,  their  very  countenances,  says  Mr.  Luc*  I 
cuck,  being  of  an  expression  uncommonly  vilianous.  At  Cbi-  I 
pon,  there  arc  gold  and  topaz  mines,  the  possessors  of  which  are  I 
re|>orted  to  be  wealthy ;  but  if  they  are  so,  it  is  in  the  midst  I 

*  of  such  a  want  of  comforts  as  would  make  a  Briton,  nototer  I 

*  delicate,  completely  miserable.’  When  Villa  Rica  becoiDrt  I 
dangerously  full  of  vice  and  wretchedness,  a  curious  expedient  is  I 
said  to  be  resorted  to  for  throwing  off  the  scum  of  the  populalioa.  I 

‘  A  report  is  circulated  that  a  remote  spot  has  been  discovered  n  I 
the  woods  which  is  rich  in  the  precious  metal.  The  restless  anda4  I 
venturous  soon  become  clamorous  to  resort  to  it ;  they  assemble  w 
crowds,  and,  under  a  leader  of  their  own  choice,  proceed  towards 
tliese  new  and  unequalled  mines.  Some  of  them,  tired  of  what  seeas 
useless  travelling,  halt  by  the  way,  and  settle  in  different 
Others  advance  to  the  spot,  or  that  which  is  supposed  to  be 
iu  riches  greatly  exaggerated,  yet  remain  there,  and,  ere  longi  call 
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the  country  their  own.  Thus  Villa  Rica  is  relieved,  and  new  ooloniea 
otablished.  A  scheme  of  this  sort  was  set  on  foot  in  1812,  when 
about  a  thousand  people  departed  in  search  of  a  **  golden  league/* 
which  some  unknown  traveller  had  seen  two  months*  journey  to  the 
Westward.’  p.  508. 

<  On  the  whole,*  says  Mr.  Luccock,  *  whether  gold  or  pre- 

*  clous  stones  be  sought  in  streams  or  rocks,  in  masses  of  clay 

<  or  schist,  the  iiulicutions  of  their  presence  are  so  precarious, 

*  snd  the  hopes  built  upon  them  so  often  delusive,  that  multi- 

<  tudes  arc  led  on  to  absolute  ruin.*  Much  ex|>ense  might,  how¬ 
ever,  be  saved  by  the  application  of  philosophical  knowledge ; 
but  of  this  the  Brazilians  are  utterly  destitute,  and  they  are  too 
well  satisfWd  with  themselves,  to  be  willing  to  be  set  right  or 
iastructed  by  foreigners. — ^  How  like  you  the  gold  from  my  fire,* 
we  may  well  imagine  the  Demon  of  the  country  sarcastically 
exclaiming  to  those  whom  this  execrable  tliirst  (auri  tucra 
Jamet)  busied  to  violate  the  solitude  of  his  mountain  recesses. 
The  fatal  gift  has  entailed  poverty  on  the  most  successful  adven¬ 
turers,  and  its  very  abundance  as  poured  into  Europe  from  the 
Western  mines,  has,  by  its  operation  on  (he  currency,  been  the 
remote  cause  of  still  more  extensive  pauperism  and  wretched¬ 
ness.  If  ever  Brazil  attains  a  rank  among  civilized  nations  cor¬ 
responding  to  her  natural  advantages,  it  will  be  by  other  means 
than  her  suhtiTranean  treasures ;  by  cultivating  the  riches  which 
lie  on  her  surface,  by  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  in  her 
population,  and  by  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  political  freedom. 

Mr,  Luccock*s  volume  contains  some  interesting  contributions 
to  Ornithology  and  Ichthyology,  which  we  have  not  now  room 
to  notice.  Some  interesting  information,  also,  occurs  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  slave  population,  and  the  laws  respecting  slavery,, 
which  arc  peculiarly  humane.  On  these  subjects,  his  represen¬ 
tations  are  in  general  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Roster* ; 
l>ut,  though  deprecating  the  slave-trade,  he  seems  to  think  that 
the  means  of  voluntary  emigration  might  be  afforded  to  the 
Africans,  with  advantage  to  both  countries.  He  states,  that  the 
niore  industrious  well  kuow  slavery  in  Brazil  to  be  preferable  to 
ihcir  former  coiulition  in  Africa,  and  that  lie  has  known  the  sou 
®f  a  native  prince  refuse  to  return.  Where  they  are  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  fall  into  good  hands,  this  is  highly  probable.  One 
^king,  however,  is  pretty  certain,  and  is  becoming  every  day 
®ore  eviilciit ;  that  the  Slave  Trade  can  he  elfectually  extirpated 
by  the  civilization  of  Africa :  the  evil  can  be  cured  only  by 
stacking  the  scat  of  the  mischief. 


*  Vide  Eclectic  Review.  N.S.  Vol.  vii.  p.  133. 
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Art.  11.  Memcirt  qf  ik§  Lift  qf  Nicholas  Poussin*  ^  Maria Grtt^^ 

Author  of  a  Tour  in  India,  Ac.  8vo.  pp.  London.  IS^ 

npiIIS  is  an  interesting  piece  of  biography ;  and  as  the  life  of 
an  artist  is  frequently  no  imperfect  commentary  upon  tin 
style  and  character  of  his  Mforks,  we  shall  present  our  retdm 
vritli  a  short  abstract  of  it. 

Nicholas  Poussin  was  born  at  Andelys,  in  Normandy, in  1591 
lie  shewed  a  lore  for  drawing  in  early  life,  and  receiveil  lessor 
from  Parin,  who  then  resided  there.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  be 
journeyed,  friendless  and  without  money,  to  Paris,  where  he  be¬ 
came  the  pupil  of  Ferdinand  Elle.  Rut  the  greatest  benelH  be 
derived  from  the  connexion,  was  his  introduction  to  Courtois,  the 
king's  mathematician,  who  gave  him  free  access  to  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  prints  after  Raflaelle  and  Giulio  Romano.  He  also 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  a  young  nolileman,  who  took  him  to 
his  country  seat  for  the  purpose  of  employing  his  talents  in  the 
embellishment  of  his  mansion.  The  mother  of  his  patron,  how¬ 
ever,  having  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the  arts,  was  more  inclined 
to  make  him  useful  in  the  management  of  her  domestic  affdin. 
The  independent  mind  of  Poussin  revolted  from  an  cmployineDt 
so  little  consonant  to  his  powers,  and  foregoing  the  friendship  of 
the  sun,  rather  than  submit  to  the  vulgar  insolence  of  the  mother, 
he  returned  on  foot  to  Paris.  Here  he  earned  a  scanty  subsist¬ 
ence  by  painting  in  distemper  at  a  low  price.  To  this  practice, 
much  of  the  pre<lominating  character  of  his  maturer  style  maybe 
traced;  particularly,  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  manner, 
which  never  deserted  him;  but  he  is  also  indebted  to  it  for  much 
of  its  freedom  and  grandeur.  Sickness  obliged  him  to  return  to 
his  native  town,  where  he  remained  a  year,  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  being  seized,  like  other  artists,  with  nn  ardent  desire  to 
visit  Rome,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Florence  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
that  seat  of  the  arts.  It  does  not  ap|>ear  why  he  returnetl  to  Pa¬ 
ris.  T'here,  however,  his  friend  Philip|)e  de  Champagne  pro¬ 
cured  employment  for  him  in  the  ornamental  paiutings  of  tba 
Luxembourg  palace. 

In  16'2d,  he  painted  for  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Paris,  a  serki 
of  pictures  representing  the  miracles  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St 
Francis  Zavier.  About  this  time,  he  was  honoured  with  tbe 
countenance  and  friendship  of  Marini,  the  Italian  poet,  wbo 
took  him  into  his  house.  It  was  from  the  style  of  Marini's  poetry^ 
in  all  probability,  that  he  imbibed  his  predilection  for  the  ideil 
|>ersonages  of  his  pictures, — nymphs,  fairies,  and  bacchantli 
In  lO'JS,  he  painted  one  of  his  finest  pictures,  the  Death  of  tbe 
Virgin,  for  the  Goldsmiths'  company.  The  next  year,  he  Joio^S 
his  patron  at  Rome,  through  whose  kindness  be  was  iotroduced 
to  tlic  rich  museum  and  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  Cardin*! 
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Btrbfnoi.  But  so  destitute  was  be,  at  this  period,  of  pocQBitry 
rfsourccs,  that  he  painted  and  sold  three  pictures  for  sixteen 
crowns.  In  the  house  where  he  resided,  was  Quesnay  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  who  introduced  him  to  Algarde  and  other  jiersons'emineitt 
in  the  art ;  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  Poussin,  for  it  was  hj 
theio  means  that  he  acuuired  his  taste  for  sculpture  and  his  pas- 
Moii  for  the  antique.  At  this  period,  moreover,  he  addretfsl  hiiti- 
sclf  to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  made  plans  and  drawings 
of  the  ruins  that  were  every  where  scattered  around  him. 

Ill  the  suhliiiie  and  simple  grandeur  of  the  Doric  style,  Rome 
i;!  indetHi  deficient ;  but  no  where,  not  even  in  Greece  itself,  is 
there  a  collection  of  ruins  so  varied  and  so  rich,  or  so  well  fitted 
to  611  the  mind  of  the  painter  or  the  poet.  The  contemplation  of 
tht^fe  monuments  fed  the  growing  genius  of  our  artist  with  many 
of  its  choicest  subjects.  They  who  are  conversailt  with*  hill 
jiiintings,  know  how  much  the  introduction  of  architecture,  both 
in  jierfection  and  in  decay,  has  contributed  to  throw  grace,  and 
beauty,  and  meaning  over  parts  which  would  have  been  other* 
wise  insipid  or  disagreeable.  He  devoted  himself  also  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  studied  the  living  model  in  the  schools  of 
Domenichino  and  Andrea  Sacchi.  To  acquire  a  lietter  know¬ 
ledge  of  forms,  he  modelled  from  celebrated  pictures,  copying 
from  few,  but  examining  them,  making  them  the  subject  of  re¬ 
iterated  reflection,  and  selecting  studies  from  parts ;  a  practice 
Mrongly  recommended  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  made  a 
))erfect  copy  of  the  ancient  painting  found  in  the  baths  of  Titlis, 
irulgtrly  called  the  Aldobrandini  marriage. 

Hia  fame  had  been  established  at  Rome  by  his  Ark  of  God 
among  the  Philistines.  It  brought  him,  however,  only  sixty 
crowns,  although  the  purchaser  immediately  sold  it  to  the  Duke 
of  Richelieu  for  one  thousand.  A  short  time  after,  we  find  him 
applying,  in  a  humble  letter,  to  the  Commander  del  Pozxo,  for 
pecuniary  aid  in  a  severe  fit  of  illness.  His  recovery  was  owing 
cliieHy  to  the  good  offices  of  John  Dughet,  cook  to  the  Roman 
’^oator,  a  Frenchman  by  birth.  It  was  the  daugliter  of  this 
bind-hearted  man,  whom  Poussin  afterwards  marri^.  He  rotist 
have  received  with  her  a  com]>etent  portion,  for  with  part  of  it  he 
bought  his  house  on  the  Pincian  hill.  Gaspar  Dughet,  her  bro¬ 
ther,  the  great  landscape  painter,  soon  after  the  marriage,  took 
the  name  of  Poussin. 

Among  other  pieces  which  our  Artist  executed  abotit  this  time, 
be  painted  for  the  Cardinal  Uarberini,  the  noble  picture  of  the 
Beath  of  Germanicus.  Mrs.  Graham  thinks,  that  there  is  too 
tnucbof  sickness  auii  bodily  sufleriiig  <lepfcted  in  the  dying  Ro* 
nian.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  her  in  this  opinion  ;  there 
ta  obviously  a  want  of  lieroisni  and  digi'ity  in  the  figiire.  ^  But 
has  not  noticed  the  most  rcmarkaMe  incident  of  the  piece; 
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that  the  face  of  At^rippina  is  turned  away,  and  covcrcil  Mfith  • 
Tcil.  This  elliptical  mode  of  representing;  unutterahlc  sorrow, 
which  pimerfully  aflectsthe  sjiectator,  did  not,  indeed,  orit^inate 
writli  Poussin  :  the  hint  was  taken  from  .Ksehylus,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  also  adopted  by  Parrhasius.*  But  it  has  an  admirable 
elVect  as  it  is  introduced  by  Poussin. 

The  year  1630  formed  an  important  era  in  the  life  of  this  iiuhm- 
triouH  Artist.  In  January  of  this  yeuV,  he  received  from  lioub 
Xlll.,  throut;h  M.  de  Noyers,  Secretary  of  State,  an  invitation 
to  Paris  and  the  appointment  of  one  of  the  kint^'s  painters.  He 
was  hi^^hiy  delighted  at  his  reception  by  the  court,  and  l>et;in 
his  labours  with  some  cartoons  for  ta|H^stry,  which  have  l>een 
most  unaccountably  lost,  liis  two  next  pictures  were,  'I'lie  litiHt 
8up|>er,  and  'I’lie  Miracle  of  St.  Fraucis  Zavier,  both  of  which  are 
now  in  thct;allery  of  the  louvre,  lie  was,  however,  tlisvatislied; 
he  was  hurried,  he  saiti,  in  his  studies,  had  none  to  second  him, 
was  employed  in  trifh*s,  and  ))ut  otV  with  fine  speeches,  lie  had 
to  struggle  also  against  the  mean  jealousies  of  other  artists  ;  for 
no  sooner  had  he  produced  his  plan  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Thuillcries«  than  Vouet,  Le  Mercier,  and  Fompiieres  combined 
to  attack  him.  Disgusted  with  these  cabals,  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Rome.  Hut  before  he  left  Paris,  he  beipieathcd 
his  enemies  a  memorable  specimen  of  his  satirical  powers, 
in  the  allegorical  picture  of  l  ime  bringing  to  light  Truth,  and 
<lelivering  her  from  Malice  and  Envy,  lie  also  painted  another, 
in  which  the  satire  is  much  more  marked  and  obvious  :  the 
subject  is  Hercules  engaged  in  a  thirteenth  labour, — a  com¬ 
bat  with  Folly,  Ignorance,  and  Envy,  which  allegorical  |>erson- 
ages  are  caricatures  of  V  ouet,  L#e  Vlercier,  and  Foiupiicres. 

By  the  disgrace  of  M.  de  Noyers,  the  death  of  (Jurdinal  de 
Richelieu,  and  that  of  Louis  Xlll,  events  which  happeiiiHl 
shortly  alter  his  departure,  Poussin  was  released  from  the  pro¬ 
mise  he  had  given  to  return  to  Paris  ;  and  though  overtures 
were  matlc  to  him  by  l^)uis  XIV.,  be  steadily  relnsed  to  Hcce<le 
to  them.  The  king,  however,  olTered,  and  our  .\rtisl  acceple^l, 
the  ct'iilinuance  ol  bis  |)ension,  3000  livres  |K*r  annum. 

Now  commenced  (1013)  the  happiest  period  of  bis  life.  He 
had  ariivecl  at  the  summit  of  his  hopes;  was  possessed  of  a 
rumpi  ti  nt  income ;  was  actively  employetl  in  the  art  which  he 
loved  ;  icsided  in  a  city,  and  among  men  the  most  congenial  to 
his  tastes  and  cKcupations  ;  and  was  not  more  honoured  and  re¬ 
vered  us  un  artist,  than  rtspeeled  and  Ixdovcd  as  a  man.  Bw 
mudeut  life  is  thus  pleasingly  delineated  hy  Mrs.  (jraham. 

•  He  ipent  most  of  his  time  in  his  painting  room,  and  seldom  ad¬ 
mitted  any  visitors  there.  1  iia  friends,  hou  ever,  uhciI  to  wail  for  him  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Triniia  de’  Monti,  »  here  his  homk;  wo*  situated,  and 
where  he  took  hi*  morning  and  evaning  walk;  and  his  biographers  have 
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rrprcff^nted  him  as  an  ancient  pliilosonhcr  surrounded  by  hit  diiciplcA. 

In  fact  his  liours  of  exercise  were  rendered  more  deliglitful  by  intimate 
conversation  with  the  learned  and  the  |)olitc,  who  crowded  round  him 
from  all  parts  of  Rome,  to  admire  that  dignihed  simplicity  of  manner 
iml  conversation,  which  was  a  part  of  the  antique  purity  of  taste 
nhich  inspires  his  works,  and  regulated  his  whole  life.  Some  of  hia 
uvings  have  been  preserved.  They  arc  remarkable  for  good  sense, 
ind  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  is  of  most  value  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  He  was  asked  one  day,  what  was  the  chief  beneht  he  had  de* 
rived  from  his  extensive  reading,  and  whnt  he  regarded  as  hia  beat 
Ldow ledge  ?  **  How  to  live  well  with  all  the  world,*’  wua  his  answer. 

*  One  evening  Cardinal  Massimi  having  paid  him  a  visit,  staid  with 
him  till  dark.  Poussin,  who  had  no  footman,  took  a  lamp  himself  to 
light  his  guest  to  his  carriage,  who  said  to  him,  **  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
M.lWsin  ;  you  have  no  footman  !**  “  and  1,”  said  Poussin,  “  om 
ftill  more  sorry  for  your  Eminency,  liecause  you  have  so  many  P*  A 
person  of  quality  having  shewn  him  a  picture  of  his  own  painting, 
rousiin  said  to  him,  **  Ah,  my  lord,  you  only  want  a  little  poverty,  to 

k  become  a  good  painter.”  But  these  sentences  and  repartees,  though 
they  showed  the  readiness  of  his  mind,  were  not,  at  least  to  many  of 
his  hearers,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  conversation.  His  brother* 
in-law  Caspar,  Claude  Lorraine,  Charles  Le  Brun,  and  other  painters 
of  eminence,  attended  his  walks,  in  order  to  gather  from  him  just 
maxims  of  art,  and  to  hear  his  counsels  on  the  true  method  of  seeing 
nature.*  pp.  lOt- — 

lie  never  took  pupils,  but  directed  and  assisted  the  sttidieM  of 
,  Charles  l^e  Hrun.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  and,  considering  tho 
ample  leisure  be  enjoyed,  of  astonishment,  that  Poussin  did  not 
execute  some  grand  and  compreliensive  work  upon  art ;  for  iliai 
be  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  much  and  deeply  upon  the  siib- 
t  ject,  and  bad  the  power  of  expressing  himself  strongly  and 
clearly ,  is  evinced  by  the  following  passage. 

*  Stella  having  communicated  to  him  some  criticisms  on  this  pic¬ 
ture,  (Moses  striking  the  rock,)  particular^  on  the  depth  of  the  ba- 
nrr  into  which  the  water  falls,  Poussin  wrote  him  the  following 
answer : — “  There  is  no  difficulty  here  ;  1  am  not  sorry  it  should  be 
known  that  1  do  nothing  by  chance,  and  that  I  understand  perfectly 
'•hat  a  painter  is  permitted  to  do  with  the  subjects  he  bos  to  repre- 
H.mt,  which  may  be  taken  and  understood,  cither  as  they  have  been, 
aa  they  arc,  or  as  they  will  be.  The  local  disposition  of  the  miracle 
must  have  been  such  as  i  have  represented  *,  because,  otherwise  the 
•atcr  could  neither  have  been  collected,  nor  used  to  supply  the  wants 
of  10  great  a  multitude  of  people,  but  would  have  been  dis|)€rsed  on 
•11  sides.  If,  at  the  creation  ot  tlie  world,  the  earth  had  received  one 
uniform  figure,  and  the  water  bad  found  neither  channels  nor  hollows, 

*  the  surface  would  have  been  covered  with  it,  and  useless  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  ;  hut,  froin  the  beginning,  God  disposed  all  things  in  order,  and 
•uh  relation  tu  tlie  enil  for  which  he  formed  his  work.  Therefore 
•t  luch  a  remarkable  event  as  Uiat  of  striking  the  rock,  wo  niay, 
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well  believe  that  a  corresponding  miracle  in  the  dispositioa  of  tW 
ground  took  place.  However,  as  it  is  not  easy  for  every  nne  to 
of  works  of  art,  one  should  be  very  careful  not  to  decide  hastil^r.**  * 

pp. 

Poussin  seems  to  have  been  most  happy  and  most  laboriost 
as  be  approached  tlie  eveiiiin^  of  his  life.  ^  As  1  ti^row  older/  ha 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^  I  feel  myself  more  llun  ever 

*  in6aroeti  with  the  desire  of  surpassing  myself,  and  of  reaching 

•  to  the  highest  degree  of  |>erfection.’  In  IttttO,  (he  was  now 
sixty*six  years  of  age,)  he  executed  for  the  Duke  of  Richeliea, 
the  four  pictures  allegorical  of  the  seasons.  Of  (liese,  the  roost 
celebrated  is  Winter,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Deluge.*  We  sub¬ 
join  our  fair  Biogrupher's  description  of  this  piec'e. 

*  A  narrow  space  and  a  very  few  persons  have  suHiccd  him  for  thk 
powerful  representation  of  that  great  catastrophe.  The  sun’s  dUk  ii 
darkened  with  clouds  ;  the  liglitning  shoots  in  forked  flashes  through 
the  air ;  nothing  but  the  roofs  of  the  highest  houses  are  visible  above 
the  distant  water  upon  which  the  Ark  floats,  on  a  level  with  the  high¬ 
est  mountains.  Nearer,  where  the  waters,  pent  in  by  rocks,  fortn  i 
cataract,  a  boat  is  forced  down  the  full,  and  the  wretches  who  bad 
sought  safety  in  it  are  perishing :  but  the  most  pathetic  incident  it 
brought  close  to  the  spectator.  A  mother  in  a  boat  is  holding  up  her 
infant  to  its  father,  who,  though  upon  a  high  rock,  is  evidently  not 
out  of  reach  of  the  water,  and  it  is  only  protracting  life  a  very  little. 
One  or  two  figures  arc  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  esca|>e  ;  the  domestic  animals  arc  mingled  with  their  owners; 
and  an  enormous  serpent,  which  seems  to  seek  shelter  on  the  highest 
mountains,  has  been  considered  us  emblematical  of  the  wickeduew 
that  drew  down  tlie  fierce  chastisement  upon  man. 

*  The  dark  and  lurid  colour  of  this  picture  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  scene  ;  und  the  misty  air  has  u  troublous  grandeur.’  p.  Vl%  4. 

Tliia  ia,  upon  tlie  whole,  a  correct  descriptioii,  hut  Mrs. 
Graham  has  omitted  the  moist  pathetic  circumstance  ;  namely, 
the  distance  which  the  Artist  seems  studiously  to  have  interposed 
In^tweeii  the  father  and  the  mother,  and  which,  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  eflbris,  preclutles  all  possibility  of  his  reaching  the  infant. 
Her  criticisms  upon  this  picture  are  thus  expressed. 

*  Nevertheless,  although  the  conception  be  grand,  and  the  two 
principal  incidents  not  unworthy  of  Poussin,  the  eflect  of  the  whole 
picture  is  unpleasant.  The  usual  objection  to  any  rep  resen  tatioo  of 
the  ddluge  it  not  overcome  in  this.  It  is  only  the  inundation  of  a  val* 
ley,  terrible  indeed,  but  without  the  assistance  of  the  Ark  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  it  might  pass  for  an  ordinary  accident;  the  rocks  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  such  as  we  daily  sec  at  no  great  elevaii^>n,  and  the  veiy  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  cataract,  though  fine  in  itself,  shuts  out  the  idea  of 

*  It  ii  now  in  the  I.a)uvrc.  A  copy  of  it  is  al:H>*in  Cardinal 
I  cschc’i  collection.  Kcv. 
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the  deluge^  where  all  the  waters  must  have  been  level.  Nererthelesst 
picture  has  great  power,  and  the  detect  is  in  the  subject,  not  La 


meet,  be  one  before  which  it  seems  as  if  no  guilty  man  ocfold  stand 
cfvet,  yet  that  great  picture,  on  the  whole,  must,  as  the  visible  day 
of  account  to  all,  be  considered  a  failure,  notwithstanding  that  Uie 
groupes  of  which  it  is  composed,  arc  individually  of  alnosl  super- 
human  grandeur.*  pp.  125,  6. 

We  do  not  see  the  force  of  what  Mrs.  Graham  terms,  *  the 
^ttsutl  objection  to  any  representation  of  the  Deluge.*  The  picture, 
she  remarks,  represents  only  the  inundation  of  a  valley.  Granted. 
But  what  more  could  the  actual  view  of  the  Deluge  have  pre- 
MOtetl  to  our  eyes  ?  The  visible  horizon  could  not  have  been 
extended  further  in  the  painting  than  in  real  nature,  without  a 
gliriog  violation  of  truth  and  propriety.  Supposing  ourselves 
witnesses  of  that  terrible  desolation,  we  could  not  have  seen  a 
ftrester  portion  of  it  than  the  Painter  has  represented.  Our 
aggregate  idea  of  its  horrors  could  have  been  formed  only  by 
extending  the  ideas  awakened  by  a  contemplation  of  its  parts  ; 
u  universality  can  be  comprehended  by  the  mind,  though  not 
ptrteived  by  the  vision.  True  it  is,  that  the  most  felicitous 
execution  of  such  a  subject  must  fall  inhnitely  short  of  its 
prototype.  It  is  well  for  the  art  that  it  does  so;  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  imitative  arts  in  general,  is  altogether 
(iiitinct  from  the  emotions  with  which  we  contemplate  the  objects 
which  they  imitate.  The  whole  unbroken  expanse  of  the  Deluge 
u  it  actually  existed,  could  it  be  transferred  to  canvas,  would  re¬ 
volt  and  disgust  us.  And  were  Mrs.  Graham's  aphorism  au¬ 
thoritative  as  a  rule  of  art,  all  that  class  of  subjects  to  the  exact 
greatness  of  which  its  sublimest  efforts  are  inadequate,  would  be 
excluded  from  its  province.  Art,  speaking  by  a  law  different 
from  that  with  which  real  objects  produce  awe  and  terror,  (be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  effect  of  Art,  that  a  secret  pleasure  should  lurk 
in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is  roost  terrifio,)  is  intended, 

a  variety  of  associations,  and  through  the  medium  of  many 
redections,  to  excite  feelings  which  bear  little  resemblance  to  those 
excited  by  the  reality.  Among  these  are,  the  pleasure  derived 
[roBi  the  imitation  itself ;  (the  tribute  we  pay  the  artist  for  hav- 
iag  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  of  his  task  ;)  the  consciousness 
of  being,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Liucrrtius,  ourselves  free 
the  calamity  of  which  we  are  the  s|>cctators ;  and  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  having  a  scene  surpassing  the  g^asp  and  dimensiouf 
of  our  minds,  brouglit  nearer  to  us  by  a  palpable  and  obviogp* 
representation. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  subjects  after  which  tlie  imagloatioi 
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of  the  greatest  painters  and  (lie  greatest  poets  must  toil  in  Tiin. 
There  are  limits,  beyond  wlticli  Art  cannot  venture  without  at 
once  profaning  tlie  subject,  and  betraying  the  narrowness  and 
imbecility  of  its  powers.  But  the  Deluge  is  clearly  within  our 
conceptions  ;  and  if  the  great  tragical  emotions  of  pity  and  ter* 
ror  are  excited  by  the  picture  of  Poussin,  (to  those  who  deny  it 
wc  recommend  an  instant  Journey  to  the  Louvre,)  we  pcrceife 
a  lamentahlo  want  of  right  judgement  and  right  feeling  in  tlie 
critic  who  Hippantly  pronounces  the  etVect  of  the  whole  to  be  un* 
pleasant.  There  is  some  want  of  gallantry  in  dealing  thussia. 
cerely  with  our  Author,  it  became  a  writer,  however,  untinc* 
tured,  as  she  confesses  herself  to  be,  even  with  that  small  know* 
ledge  of  tiie  art  which  is  called  connoisenrship,  to  steer  her 
course  with  more  circumspection  in  so  dangerous  a  navigt. 
tion,  and  not  to  meddle  with  topics  which  it  retpiinni  do 
mean  portion  of  practical,  as  well  us  theoretic  experience,  to 
handle  with  skill  or  success  ; — 

Interfusu  nitentes 
Vitarc  XMjuora  Cyclades. 

Had  she  been  suniciently  observant  of  a  timiM  and  safe  for¬ 
bearance,  she  would  not  have  remarked,  tliat  the  idea  of  the  De¬ 
luge  is  shut  out  hy  the  circumstance  of  the  cataract,  because,  in 
the  Deluge,  all  the  waters  must  have  been  on  a  level.  Whe# 
must  they  ha\e  btH,'!!  on  a  level  ?  When  the  Deluge  was  com¬ 
plete  ;  not  during  its  uccomplishment.  But  surely,  Mrs.  Gn- 
liam  iloes  not  mean  to  ailirm,  that  the  moment  best  fitted  fur  the 
painter's  choice,  was,  when  the  whole  earth  was  a  vast  and  un- 
diversified  sheet  of  water,  without  one  visiide  object  save  the  Ark, 
on  which  the  eye  could  repose.  Poussin  was  too  conveistnt 
with  the  rules  of  the  art,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  the  sub¬ 
lime,  to  overlook  the  only  point  of  its  progress  when  it  could  be 
rendered  interi»sting.  He  therefore  arrested,  as  it  were,  that 
precise  moment  of  the  mighty  inarch  of  the  waters,  when  they 
were  yet  foaming  over  the  lower  mountains,  and  before  all  hu¬ 
man  objects  were  covered  w  ith  its  waves.  In  this  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  subjt»ct,  we  are  far  from  discerning  the  defect  pointed  out 
by  .Mrs.  (iraliam;  and  are  dis|)osed  to  acquit^sce  in  the  uninet- 
sureil  praises  which  have  been  lavished  upon  this  grand  work  of 
Poussin's,  rather  than  in  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of  hit 
Biographer. 

She  is,  however,  still  more  unlucky  in  adducing  the  instance 
of  Michael  Angelo  as  a  parallel  instance  of  failure.  We  have 
already  remarked,  that  there  are  subjects  too  high  and  hallowe<l 
for  the  aspirings  of  art.  When  Michael  Angelo,  and  RaflTaellc 
after  him,  failed  in  their  successive  attempts  to  represent  the 
Creator  in  the  act  of  Creation,  it  was  because  they  transcend¬ 
ed  the  legitimate  boundaries  of  Art.  'Flie  wild  ambition  of  do- 
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thini^  io  visible  images,  so  impalpable  and  inconceivable  .an 
energy  as  that  of  the  Creation,  was  deservedly  punished  with 
fiilurc.  Hut  the  Last  •ludi^einent  does  not  lie  out  of  the  regions 
of  human  thought.  It  is  a  scene  which  is  familiar  to  the  con- 
tfm|diUions  of  the  pious,  and  which  not  unfrequently  presents 
itself  to  the  terrified  conscience  of  the  guilty.  The  idea  has 
•ssumed  a  definite  shape,  contracted,  indeed,  and  liinited  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  onr  ima<;inin^s,  hnt  capable  of  being  elevated 
ind  expanded  by  the  sublime  delineations  of  poetry  or  painting. 

It  is  puerility  itself  to  say,  that  the  picture  gives  ns  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  idea  of  the  Last  Day.  Try  it  by  another  test.  Ask  him 
i^ho  has  visited  the  Sestine  chapel,  and  approached  the  picture, 
not  with  that  thoughtless  expectation  which,  being  founded  in 
i^rnoranco,  must  infallibly  end  in  disappointment,  hnt  with  a  full 
conviction  of  its  ditlicnlty  and  its  grandeur, — ask  him  whether, 
miking  due  abatements  for  the  weakness  of  human  genius  ex¬ 
erted  on  so  sublime  a  subject,  he  surveyed  it  without  feeling  his 
soul  expanded  and  raised  for  awhile  above  every  temporal  cou- 
rern  to  the  momentous  events  of  that  dreadful  day  ;  whether 
he  beheld  the  countenances  of  the  wicked,  whose  eternal 
miseries  eem  already  begun,  without  a  sacred  fear  ;  or  whether 
be  did  not  feel  a  refreshing  hope  while  he  cotiteinphited  the 
calm  and  dignihed  aspects  of  the  saints  who  surround  the 
Redeemer,  and  who  have  already  been  called  to  their  immortal 
inheritance  ?  To  those  who  can  behold  the  picture  without 
lome  such  emotions,  we  would  recommend  a  little  dilFidence  in 
their  own  sensibility,  and  a  becoming  degree  of  distrust  in  their 
own  Judgement.  For  ourselves,  we  have  always  ranked  it 
imoiigst  the  must  memorable  triumphs  of  the  art,  and  the 
proudest  monuments  of  human  genius. 

Surely,  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  chose  that  ‘  great  argument,* 
was  nut  trespassing  beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  his  art  in 
attempting  (for  Art  in  her  most  triumphant  eRbris  upon  such 
thiMnes  is  weak  and  limited)  to  represent  the  trememlous  day  on 
which  the  last  destinies  of  man  arc  to  be  awarded.  Too  awful, 
We  admit,  is  such  a  subject  fur  the  puny  and  shrivelled  concep¬ 
tions  of  common  minds.  But  the  painter  w  ho  thus  ventured  be¬ 
yond 

*  — the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time,* 

assumed  not  a  licence  bolder  than  that  which  was  assumed  by 
the  Poet  of  Paradise,  who  employed  human  language  to  express 
Human  ideas  of  a  scene  equally  remote  from  our  comprehensions, 
And  cinbodiecl  in  the  prophetic  discourse  of  the  Angel,  his  grand 
And  lofty  imagingsof  the  final  consummation. 

*  The  earth  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 

New  heaven  and  earth  wherein  the  just  sliaJl  dwell.* 
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Trite  it  is,  that  such  a  sceae  would  be  debased  and  dishonoar- 
ed  by  a  Flemish  painter,  and  probably  to  the  same  de|^reeiik 
has  bmmdish^red  and  travestied  in  Mr.  Southey's  hexameten* 
for  if  Fancy,  in  her  highest  aspirations,  toils  and  pants  in  nil  I 
after  sin'h  siihlimities,  it  is  clear  how  much  they  must  suffer froa 
the  hamllin^  of  a  vulgar  artist. 

We  maintain,  however,  that  it  is  within  the  legitimate  proviiee  I 
of  Art.  The  mind  of  man  must  necessarily  carry  human  notioas 
into  its  loflit>st  spiH?nlations,  and  our  most  elevated  musing  oa  | 
celestial  thinsr^  will  be  invested  with  the  colours  and  aUriboto 
of  sensible  ol^ects.  It  is  thus  only,  that  he  who  medititetoa 
those  hit^h  concernments, — the  wreck  and  dissolution  of  iN 
tiling,  juda[ement,  and  eternal  justice,  can  bring  them  down  to 
the  level  of  his  thoughts.  After  all,  indeed,  such  portraitures 
will  be  merely  forms  of  external  nature,  thrown  into  a  more 
ethereal  mould,  and  animated  by  a  more  celestial  in^iratioi. 
But  who  will  say,  that  when  lie  contemplates  the  Saviour's 
countenance  depicted  by  a  Raflaelle  or  a  Rubens,  mute  and 
awe-struck  as  by  a  present  divinity, — who  v  .1  say  that  bis  soul 
is  not  elevated  beyond  the  chains  and  impediments  of  bumin 
things,  and  set  at  large  from  the  narrowness,  and  timidity,  and 
impotence  of  his  own  imaginations  ?  With  regard  to  r^reien- 
latioiiH  of  *  the  RternnI  Father,’  even  an  elegant  Roman  Catholic 
writer  deprecates  the  attempt  as  equally  injudicious  and  unuar- 
donable.^  A  sensible  writer  of  the  Platonic  school  offers  (or  it 
the  only  apology  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  O  yxf  eio<,  tw 

orT»f  vtiTip  util  o  Tfta^vrtpof  fitv  nXtoVy  xptj^vr if K;nlr«t 

2i  Kcti  aik'voc,  T*<rf){  pit/Tnf  avwujjio^  koh  xffwnf 

^fH,  «««  *  OUK  avru  Xstofl*  Tfiv  iVffU 

2c/^i0ai  KXi  ofofjLXcrt  KXi  TVTotf  iXi^xvTo;  sflCi  iw9viAtnTH 

xirtki  Tn« 

liut  the  Last  Judgement  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  (his  im¬ 
portant  exception,  (and  for  this  the  anthropomorphism  of  the 
Catholic  worship  is  some  faint  apology,)  is  a  subliiiie  piece,  aod 
•uthcieiitly  redeemed  from  the  minute  criticism  of  Mrs.  Graham, 
wliuse  view  of  its  scheme  and  execution  is  about  as  comprehea- 
aive  as  that  which  the  fly  would  take  of  them  as  he  crawll 
along  its  canvas. 

In  I0h5,  Poussin  was  slightly  affected  by  the  palsy.  The  only 
picture  cl  figures  that  he  painted  afterwards,  was  the  Samaritaa 
XVoiuan  at  the  Well,  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Chantelou  with  i 
note  saying,  ^  This  is  my  laat  work :  1  have  already  one  foot  in 
*  the  grave.’  The  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  is  deeply  aficctiog: 
it  shews  *  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  deatlu’ 

•  Enalace’t  Italy,  Vol.  If.  4to.  p.  2S9. 
f  Msiim.  Tyr.  Dissert.  51^. 
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I  <  M  1  must>  at  endeavour  to  awake  afler  my  long  silence.  1 

i  must  raise  my  voice  while  my  pulse  still  faintly  beats.  1  have  had 

I  foil  leisure  to  read  and  to  weigh  your  book  ui>on  the  perfect  idea  of 
painting,  which  has  been  a  sweet  solace  to  my  afflicted  mind.  I 
fvjoice  that  you  are  the  first  Frenchman  to  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  see  only  through  the  medium  of  others,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  led  astray  after  the  crowd.  Now  you  have  warmed  and  softened 
a  roetal,  hitherto  stiff  and  difficult  to  handle,  so  that  henceforth  others 
nay  be  found,  who,  by  imitating  you,  will  give  us  something  useful 
upon  painting.**  *  pp.  I  SI,  132. 

Pou!^siii  expired  on  tlie  lOth  of  November  1665,  in  the 
sefiMity 'Second  year  of  his  age.  His  grave  was  ntiended  by  all 
the  artists  and  friends  of  art  in  Home.  A  monument  in  the 
rburcli  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  two  not  very  good  Latin  inscriptions.  As  Mrs.  Graham 
bail  not  inserted  it,  we  transcribe  the  following  epitaph,  written 
by  Bellori,  bis  Italian  biographer. 

*  Farce  piis  laebrymis,  vivit  Pussinus  in  urnd, 

Vivere  qui  dederat,  ncscius  ipse  mori. 

Hie  tamen  ipse  silet,  si  vis  audire  loquentem, 

Mirum  est,  in  tabulis  vivit,  et  eloquitur.* 

His  merits  as  a  painter  have  been  so  correctly  estimated  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  \vc  make  no  apology  for  citing  a 
great  part  of  his  criticism.  *  Opposed  to  this  florid,  careless, 

*  loose,  and  inaccurate  style,*  (lie  had  been  characterizing  the 
ilyle  of  Rubens,)  the  simple,  careful,  pure,  and  correct  style 

*  of  Poussin  seems  to  be  a  complete  contrast.  Yet,  bow- 

*  ever  opposite  their  cbaraclers,  in  one  thing  they  agreetl  ;  both 
‘  of  tbein  always  preserving  a  perfect  correspondence  between 

*  ail  the  parts  of  their  resjiective  manners;  insomiicli  that  it 
'  may  he  doubled  whether  any  alteration  of  wbut  is  considered 

*  deffciivein  either  would  not  destroy  the  effect  of  the  whole.— 

*  Poussin  lived  and  conversed  with  the  ancient  statues  so  long, 

*  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  them 

*  than  with  the  people  about  him.  No  works  of  any  modern 

*  have  so  much  the  air  of  antique  painting,  as  those  of  Poussin. 

*  His  best  performances  have  a  remarkable  dryness  of  manner, 
'  Hliicli,  tliougli  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  for  imitation, 

*  yet  seems  |>erft*ctly  correspondent  to  that  ancient  simplicity 
'  which  distinguishes  bis  style.  Like  Politloro,  be  studied  the 

*  ancients  so  much,  that  he  acquired  a  habit  of  thinking  in  their 

*  Way,  and  seemed  to  know  perfectly  Uie  actions  and  gestures 
they  would  use  on  every  occasion. 

*  Poussin,  in  the  latter  part  of  liis  life,  changed  from  liii  dry 
tnanner  to  one  much  softer  and  richer,  where  there  it  a  greater 

*  union  between  the  figures  and  the  ground,  as  in  The  Sevan 
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‘  Sacraments  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans’s  collection  ;♦  hutncitKiY 

*  tlu‘se  nor  any  of  his  other  pictures  in  this  tnanner,  are  attll 

*  comparable  to  many  in  his  dry  manner,  >^liich  we  hate  h 
‘  Knijland.* 

*  Poussin,’  says  Mrs.  firahaui,  ‘  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tile 

*  word,  ail  historical  painter  ;’  an  expression  which  she  ap|if)i9 
anxious  to  explain  by  compai  iui;  him  with  Miciiuel  Angelo  and 
UalVaelle.  We  do  not,  however,  exactly  comprehend  the  pro- 
priety  of  theclassiticalion.  Michael  Aui^elo  and  UalVaelle,  indeed, 
compared  with  each  other,  have  been  called  the  one  an  epk, 
the  other  a  drainatic  painter.  Hy  these  terms,  however,  it  wm 
intemled  to  denote  only  their  relative  sujieriority  ;  the  ^randfor 
and  sublimity  of  the  one,  and  the  skill  and  propriety  of  the 
other,  particularly  in  composition,  and  in  the  art  of  tellin!;  i 
story.  ( i(*nericaliy,  both  painters  are  historical;  and  Pons^ 
heloni's  to  the  same  class.  !^nt  if  Mrs.  (vraham  means,  that  be 
is  neither  so  epic  as  Michaid  Ansjelo,  nor  so  dramatic  is 
UalVaelle,  this  is  merely  saying  in  circuitous  phrase,  what  is  self- 
evident,  and  mi<;ht  have  been  less  obscurely  and  paraphrt!)ti* 
cally  expressed. 

She  remarks  more  correctly,  that  Poussin’s  women  iw 
neither  soft,  easy,  nor  attractive,  but  stern,  austere,  and  dit^oiBed, 
and  that  his  Holy  l’umili(*s  are  much  inferior  to  his  other 
pirx'es, —  for  (his  reason  ehielly  ;  and  also,  hi‘cause  in  such  sub¬ 
jects  the  defr'ctive  eolouriiiij,  (a  braneb  of  bis  art  wbicb  Poussin 
in  bis  later  works  seems  to  have  disdained,)  and  the  iiejjlect  of 
chiaroscuro,  are  more  apparent.  In  his  historical  piix*es,  hii 
fii^ures  are  freipiently  arrani^ed  os  in  the  ancient  has-relicfos, 
ill  which  the  li;;ht  and  shadow  would  naturally  fall  n$  he  bit 
plact'd  it ;  and  so  sparing  was  he  of  fi^^ures,  that  he  is  in  ibk 
rt'speet  diametrically  opposite  to  Paul  Veronese.  It  was  a  sal* 
iiifif  of  Poussin’s,  that  ‘  one  future  too  much  spoils  a  picture.* 
No  man  ever  eipiulled  him  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  or  seined 
more  happily  tlie  pK'cise  moment  of  history  for  his  picture. 
He  never  overloails  our  attention,  or  tasks  it  too  severely  ;  nur 
does  he  waste  and  dissipate  our  curiosity,  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  fixed  and  eonceiitratod  to  one  cardinal  point.  In  many  of 
liis  paintings,  he  has  spoken  volumes  in  a  sini^lc  word;  a  puwef 
s!rikinj;ly  exemplified  in  his  Shepherds  of  Arcadia,  Diogenel 
llirowinij  away  his  shell,  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  and, 
aho^e  all,  in  tlie  Delii«^e,  Of  tliis  last  work,  the  very  defect  of 
colouiini;  which  is  i  haraeteristic  of  Poussin,  heeomes  one  of  it* 
create*-!  excellencies.  It  has  neither  black  nor  white,  ncitber 
blue,  nor  red,  iior  yellow.  'I’lie  whole  mass  is  without  any 
variation  of  a  sombre  "ray  ;  the  true  resemblance  of  a  dati 
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ind  luimid  atmo^iphere,  by  which  every  object  \h  rendered  hi- 
and  alinojit  enloiirles^,— at  once  a  faithful  and  a  |>oetical 
roocrpiion  of  the  subject.  Nature  seems  faint,  half  dissohred, 
•nd  vert^insT  on  annihilation,  and  the  pathetic  solemnity,  gran¬ 
deur,  and  simplicity  of  the  elfect  are  entirely  derived  from  this 
peculiar  practice  of  the  Artist. 

learning,  though  not  always  correct,  is  very  extensive: 
be  uniformly  strove  to  represent  the  appropriate  customs,  roaii« 
uffs,  actions,  and  dress  of  the  people  he  was  concerned  with. 
His  landscapes  have  not,  perhaps,  had  their  due  share  of  praise. 
They  are,  in  some  instances,  perhB)>s,  inferior  to  those  of  Gas- 
par,  of  Claude  l^rraine,  and  (»f  Salvator  Rosa,  but  they  are  of 
a  higher  character  of  composition,  and,  as  works  of  genius, 
infinitely  superior.  We  would  particularly  instance  the  Di?ath 
of  Kiirydice,  in  the  Louvre.  The  comjmsilion  of  this  piece  is 
admirable.  The  tale  is  told  in  the  moat  perspicuous  manner^ 
embellished  with  those  mythological  aids  which  Poussin  knew 
M  well  how  to  introduce  with  elTcct.  The  landsca|>c  is  composed 
of  a  wild  meadow  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  On  the  opposite 
aide,  are  architectural  groupings,  consisting  entirely  of  views 
of  Kom<%  niid  the  hills  behind  impart  a  peculiar  depth  to  the 
whole  scene.  The  figures  in  the  hack-ground  bespeak  the  ani¬ 
mation  of  a  fiourishing  city,  lii  the  fore- ground,  he  has  intro¬ 
duced  (he  heautifully  pathetic  incident  which  gives  a  name  to 
the  piece.  Orpheus  is  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  majestie  tree, 
pliymg  on  his  lyre  ;  Kurydiee  has  just  started,  and  thrown  down 
her  basket,  on  being  bitten  by  a  serpent,  while  gathering  flowers. 

Another  of  his  lamlscapes  is  called  The  KffiHrts  of  Fear, 
From  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  by  M.  Penelon,  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  has  annexed  two  between  Poussin  and  Parrhasiiis,  and 
Poussin  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  We  extract  from  the  latter,  a 
description  (put  into  the  mouth  of  l^oussin  himself)  of  that 
beautiful  and  pathetic  picture. 

'  Leo.  I  sliould  like  to  examine  one  of  your  pictures  by  the  rules 
of  painting,  which  I  explained  in  my  books.  One  might  find  as 
laany  faults  as  strokes. 

‘  Pouii.  I  consent :  —I  will  display  the  whole  composition  of  one 
of  my  pictures  ;  if  you  see  faults  m  it,  I  wrill  frankly  avow  them ;  if 
you  approve  what  I  nave  done,  I  shall  oblige  you  to  esteem  me  a  little 
more  than  you  do. 

‘  Leo,  Well,  let  us  see.  But  remember  I  am  a  severe  critic. 

‘  Powu,  So  much  the  better. — Imagine  a  rock  on  the  left  side  of 
the  picture  :  from  this  rock  falls  a  pure  bright  spring,  which,  after 
•ptrkling  a  little  in  its  fall,  runs  off  across  the  country.  A  roan, 
^ing  to  draw  water  at  the  spring,  is  seized  by  a  lar^e  serpent, 
^  serpent  winds  round  his  body,  and  twines  several  times  round  , 
hb  arms  and  lees,  presses  him,  poisons  and  strangles  him.  The  nwn 
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k  dead ;  he  is  stretched  out.  The  weij^ht  and  stiffness  of  his  liabi 
is  seen.  His  flesh  is  already  livid.  His  face  of  horror  expretiei  i 
cruel  death.  Another  man  advances  towards  the  fountain  ;  he  per* 
ceives  the  serpent  round  the  dead  man.  He  stops  suddenly.  One 
of  his  feet  remains  suspended.  He  raises  one  arm,  the  other  filk 
But  the  two  hands  are  spread,  they  mark  surprise  and  horror. 

*  Lf0,  Tliis  second  object,  although  melancholy,  fails  not  to 

animate  the  picture,  and  to  give  a  certain  pleasure,  like  that  felt  by 
the  spectators  of  those  ancient  tragedies,  where  every  thing  inspired 
terror  and  pity  ;  but  we  shall  soon  see  if  you - 

*  Pouts,  Ah,  ha  !  you  begin  to  be  a  little  softened  :  but  wait  for 
the  rest,  if  you  please.  Close  by  there  is  a  high  road,  on  the  side  of 
which  there  is  a  woman,  who  sees  the  terrified  man,  but  who  esnsot 
see  the  dead  man,  because  she  is  in  a  hollow,  and  the  ground  mtkei 
o  sort  of  a  skreen  between  her  and  the  spring.  The  sight  of  the 
frightened  man  causes  in  her  a  counter-stroke  of  fear.  These  two 
expressions  of  alarm  are,  as  one  may  say,  what  griefs  ought  to  be; 
the  greater  are  silent,  the  lesser  complain.  The  terror  of  the  nun 
makes  him  motionless.  That  of  the  woman,  which  is  less,  is  more 
marked  by  the  distortion  of  her  face.  In  her  you  sec  a  womiD'i 
fear,  who  can  contain  nothing ;  who  expresses  all  her  alarm,  tod 
gives  way  to  all  she  feels ;  she  falls,  and  lets  fall,  and  forgets  whst 
the  was  carrying.  She  extends  her  arms,  and  seems  to  cry  out 
Do  not  these  various  degrees  of  fear  and  surprise  make  a  kind  of 
play  that  touches  and  gives  pleasure  ?  It  is  a  caprice.  This  kind  of 
ooiiiposition  succeeds  very  well,  provided  the  fancy  be  regulated,  sod 
that  it  does  not  depart  from  the  truth  of  nature.  On  the  left  title 
there  are  some  large  trees,  which  appear  old,  and  such  ns  those  vene¬ 
rable  oaks  which  formerly  served  as  the  divinities  of  a  country. 
Their  ancient  trunks  have  a  rough  and  rugged  bark,  which  sends  to  a 
distance  a  young  and  tender  grove,  placed  behind.  This  grove  bss 
a  delicious  freshness.  One  longs  to  be  within  it.  One  imagines  i 
burning  sunshine  would  respect  the  sacred  wood.  It  is  planted  along 
a  clear  stream,  and  seems  to  admire  itself  therein.  On  one  side  is  i 
deep  green,  on  the  other  the  dark  blue  of  a  serene  sky.  In  this 
stream  several  objects  present  themselves,  which  amuse  the  eye,  and 
relieve  it  after  the  terrible  objects  it  first  beheld.  In  the  fore- ground 
all  iIh?  figures  are  tragic.  But  behind  all  is  peaceful,  soft,  and  gty: 
here  are  boys  bathing,  and  sporting  as  they  swim.  There,  fishers  in 
a  boat :  one  is  leaning  forward,  almost  falling :  they  are  hauling  i 
net.  Two  others,  leaning  back,  are  rowing  vigorously.  Others  aiw 
on  the  bank,  playing  at  morra.  By  their  faces  you  see  that  one^  i* 
thinking  of  a  number  to  take  in  his  companion,  who  seems  aitenlivc 
not  to  be  to  taken.  Others  are  walking  beyond  the  water  on  a  fr^ 
green-sward.  At  a  goo<l  distance  a  woman  on  an  ass  is  seen,  going 
to  the  neighbouring  tow’n ;  she  it  followed  by  two  men.  One  io* 
Mtantly  imagines  tht‘se  good  people,  in  their  rustic  simplicity,  going 
to  carry  to  the  town  Uie  abundance  of  the  fields  they  have  cultivated. 
On  the  tame  left  side,  above  the  grove,  there  it  a  sharp  mountain,  on 
which  there  is  a  castle.  There  is  a  little  hill,  sloping  down  insensihly 
io  the  Tivtr.  On  the  slope  shrubs  and  bushes  arc  seen  in  cofifbikrth'’ 
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on  uncultivated  grounds  Before  the  hill  great  trees  aro  plantecU 
through  which  one  sees  the  country,  the  water  and  the  aky. 

«  Lio.  But  that  sky, — how  have  you  managed  it  ? 

*  F§uss.  It  is  a  fine  blue,  mixed  with  bright  clouds,  that  look  like 
gold  sod  silver. 

^  •  Leo,  What  is  there  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  beyond  the 
river  ? 

*  Pouss.  A  town,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  a  hollow,- 
which  conceals  part  of  it.  There  are  old  towers,  battlements,  large 
buildings,  and  a  confusion  of  houses  in  strong  shadow  ;  which  relieves 
certain  parts,  lighted  by  a  soft  bright  light  from  above.  Above  the 
town  appears  what  one  almost  always  sees  above  great  cities  in  fine 
westhcr— the  rising  smoke,  sending  off  the  mountains,  which  form  the 
back  ground  :  these  mountains,  of  irregular  sliapes,  vary  the  horizon, 
so  that  the  eye  is  satisfied.*  pp.  170 — 176. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mrs.  Graham’s  work,  which  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,  and  betrays  an  idiom 
far  remote  from  the  purity  and  the  force  of  our  language.  We 
«hall  only  attempt  to  sum  up  our  own  notions  concerning  the 
style  and  character  of  this  great  Artist. 

Poussin  seems  to  have  had  a  great  contempt  for  the  mere  art 
of  pleasing.  Hence,  he  disdained  the  vulgar  limits  of  imitation 
and  colouring,  so  bewitching  in  the  Dutch,  and  so  dazzling  in 
tbe  Venetian  school,  and  advanced  intrepidly  into  the  regions  of 
tbe  imagination.  He  marched  with  the  might  and  confidence  of 
•  conqueror  conscious  of  his  powers,  and  soon  establislieil  hie 
dominion  over  our  fancies  and  sympathies  by  the  transcendent 
grandiMir  and  energy  of  his  conceptions,  the  thrilling  expression 
of  passionate  feeling,  and  that  elevated  and  beautiful  character 
of  iiaturHl  and  artificial  scenery,  which  are  combined  in  his  prin- 
cipd  pieces.  Ijcss  soft  and  graceful  than  Guido,  his  figures 
extort,  rather  than  win  our  admiration.  L»»s  wild  and  terrible 
tban  8al valor  Rosa,  less  glowing  and  voluptuous  than  Claude, 
be  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  rank  between  these  great 
Masters,  by  the  chaste  simplicity  of  his  grouping,  aud  tbe  dig* 
aified  repose  of  his  landscape. 

But  his  pecidiur  and  distinctive  characteristic  was,  the  anti<|ue 
tod  piKtical  air  of  his  com|>ositioiis.  This  resulted  naturally 
fnim  his  familiarity  with  the  ancients, — their  mythology,  their 
fil^,  tlieir  ceremonies  and  customs.  He  worship|>ed  all  the 
rrlics<  of  Grecian  art  whicli  were  aeccssifde  to  him,  and  dedicated 
j  biigpoin,  so  entirely  to  the  spirit  of  aiiticpdty,  that  his  creations 
to  have  but  little  ailinity  with  earthly  things,  hut  rather  to 
>|iring  from  a  glowing,  a  refined,  and  a  poetical  fancy,  gifted 
"•111  that  elasticity  of  genius  which  extends  its^  gra^P  the  ut- 
cpi) fines  of  the  ideaf  world.  Hitman  « anibitiou  oannot> 
^^ever,  transcend  human  |iowers.  The,  soul,  ewenliaUy  id-, 
and  uiiinaterial,  must,  by  the  condition  of  mortality,  depend 
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on  tlie  agency  ot'  our  (grosser  organs  ;  and  these  are  so  fcH^bW^ig 
intufricieiutoher  ^reat  purposes,  that  tlie  pursuit  of  oneexcellenoc 
nec'essarily  involves  the  ubandoninent  of  another.  Hence  it 
arises,  that,  in  the  schools  of  paintinf',  every  perfection  issha. 
dowed,  as  it  were,  with  its  neighbouring  delect.  The  defects  q( 
Poussin  were,  hardness  of  delineation,  and  neglect  of  coloarin| 
and  chiaroscuro ;  or,  in  the  plain  English  of  this  term,  tiM 
artificial  distribution  of  light  and  shade  ;  very  serious  defecti, 
and  deserving  of  critical  condemnation,  if  we  were  not  disarmfd 
of  judicial  severity  by  the  dinionlties  of  the  task,  and  our  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  achievements  of  this  singular  genius. 


ArU  111.  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Containing  ao  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Nlanners,  Aru,  Languages,  Religions,  Instituiiooi, 
and  Commerce  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  John  Cruwfurd,  F.R\ 
late  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Java.  With 
Maps  and  Engravings.  In  3  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  1^337.  Price  21.  12i.6(l. 
London.  1820. 


E  position  of  the  magnificent  assemblage  of  ishinds  wbidi 
is  most  usually  known  by  the  somewhat  unhappily  cboi«ti 
name  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  singularly  advantageous  tnd 
commanding.  Lying  directly  athwart  the  grand  o|iening  throufli 
which  the  internavigation  of  the  most  civilized  and  commercial 
nations  of  Asia  must  necessarily  puss,  the  sheltering  coasts,  tad 
tlie  various  and  valuable  productions  of  these  regions,  have,  from 
a  very  early  period,  secured  to  them  a  large  share  of  Eastern 
commerce.  Extensive  settlements  have  b«'en  mude  by  diflerenl 
nations  for  mercantile  purposes;  Arabians,  Indians,  Chineie, 
as  well  as  Europeans,  having  mingled  with  the  native  tribes  is 
their  well  freipiente<l  sea-ports.  If  ever  the  moral  and  politictl 
eoiulition  of  the  Malayan  states  should  be  so  far  advanced  asts 
secure  the  advantages  of  a  fixed  and  united  government,  aroiri* 
time  dominion  may  be  established  in  this  ijuarler,  which  sbiB 
control  the  trallic  of  the  East.  Including  the  long  and  narro* 
Malay  PeniiiMda,  which  seems  fairly  entitled  to  take  its  statHNi 
ill  thegroupe,  a  chain  of  islands  extends  from  the  mouths  oftbe 
Irawaddy  as  far  us  several  degrees  beyond  the  Eastern  ca|)f««^ 
the  iSulf  of  Carpentaria,  ranging  North  want  to  the  furthest  Harit 
of  the  Philippines.  The  minute  geographical  features  of  ibi* 
important  portion  of  the  globe,  will  be  best  ascertained  by  • 
glance  at  the  chart ;  but  there  are  some  peculiarities  connectf^ 
with  their  populati«>n  and  production,  which  we  shall  take  tbh 
opportunity  of  }ioiniing  out. 

Since  the  whole  of  this  immense  groupe  lies  within  the  Tropics, 
and  by  far  the  greater  portion  within  ten  degrees  on  either  *klf 
of  the  Ktjuator,  there  must  .of  ncc'essity  prevail  much  similaniy 
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in  cTimate,  produce,  and  inhabitaiitsi.  To  this  general  uuiformUy 
there  eiist,  however,  decided  exce|)tions.  Mr.  Crawfurd  baa 
mirked  out  *  five  natural  and  well-grounded  divisions,*  each  ex- 
hibihtig  important  varieties,  without  adverting  to  the  grand  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  more  civilized  races  and  the  merely  savage 
tribes.  The /traf  of  these,  comprehending  the  Peninsula*  Su¬ 
matra,  Java,  Pali,  Sombok,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Western 
Si'ction  of  Borneo,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  much  higher  civili- 
tilion  than  can  be  found  in  the  remaining  islands.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  this  portion  are  peculiar,  springing  from  a  more 
fertile  soil,  and  nurtured  by  a  more  enlightened  htisliandry.  Rice 
hibundant,  and  the  staple  article  of  food.  The  «eroii(i  division 
including  Celebes,  jiart  of  Borneo,  with  some  smaller  islands, 
is,  in  all  respects,  inferior  to  the  preceding :  the  inhabitants 
ire  less  civilized,  the  soil  is  more  sterile,  and  as  rice  is  procured 
aitb  greater  ditTiculty,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  occasional 
QSf  of  sago.  The  third  division,  lying  hetween  the  parallels 
121®.  130*’.  Hast  long.,  and  10”.  South  to  ‘J”.  North  lal.,  diRers 
from  all  the  remainder  in  many  remarkable  'particulars,  llie 
chtracter  and  effects  of  the  monsoons  are  completely  reversed. 

*  The  Eastern  monsoon,  which  is  dry  and  moderate  to  the  West, 
if  here  rainy  and  boisterous  ;  the  Westerly  monsoon,  rough  and  wet  in 
the  first  two  divisions,  is  here  dry  and  temperate.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  first  two  divisions  disappear  in  the 
third,  where  wo  have  strange  productions  in  both  kingdoms,  unknuirn 
to  iny  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  the  native  country  of  the 
clove  and  nutmeg,  and  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  produces 
them  in  perfection.  For  raising  the  higher  classes  of  vegetable  food, 
the  foil  is  of  inferior  fertility.  Uice  is  scarcely  produced  at  all,  and 
the  staple  food  of  the  people  is  sago.  In  language,  manners,  and 
political  institutions,  the  people  of  this  quarter  agree  among  them- 
^hes,  and  differ  essentially  from  all  their  neighbours.  They  arc  far 
ioferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  two  divisions  in  civilization,  in 
power,  and  in  knowledge  of  useful  arts.  They  never  acquired  of  them- 
wives  the  use  of  letters.’ 

ho  fourth  division  takes  in  Mindanao,  the  Northern  extremity 
of  Borneo,  and  the  Sooloo  groupe.  This  tpiarler  partakes  in  some 
^legree  of  the  diflereiit  qiialiiies  of  the  former  three;  but  thclaii- 
Ituage,  habits,  and  institutions  of  the  inhabitants  arc  peculiar 
to  themselves.  The  Pnilippine  Islands  lorifi  the  fifth  section, 
^<1,  from  their  higher  latitude,  present  considerable  variations  of 
diniate  and  produce  from  all  the  other  portions  of  the  Archi- 
They  lie  within  the  ri‘gion  of  hurricanes ;  their  soil  \h 
of  remarkable  fertility ;  and  though  they  do  not  produce  cither 

<*ptoerie9  or  the  ridi  fruits  of  some  of  the  other  islands,  they 
aa  ample  equivalent  in  the  aptitude  of  their  mould  for  the 
stunili  ol  the  sugar-cane  and  the  tobacco  plant. 
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A  glowiuf^  iun  and  redundant  vegetation  are  the  general  chine-  t 
ters  of  thist  wide-spread  range.  It  is  mountainous  and  volctaic,  E 
Forests  of  n/ighiy  shade  cover  a  large  portion  ot*  its  surface,  leiv.  ■ 
ing  few  openings  for  pasture,  and  no  expanses  of  sandy  detcft.  ■ 
It  is  within  tlie  limits  of  the  monsoon,  and  besides  being  the  onij  B 
country  of  Asia  that  lies  on  the  Equator,  is,  of  all  the  equinoctid  I 
regions,  that  which  cun  boast  of  the  most  remarkable  and  varied  ■ 
])ro(hice,  and  the  *  highest  indigenous  population.'  The  eitn*  ■ 
ordinary  safety  and  facility  of  intercourse  by  sea,  and  the  peculiar  I 
character  of  some  of  the  articles  of  trafhe,  have  made  all  tlieir  |l 
powerful  tribes  navigators  and  fishermen.  To  this  system  of 
communication,  with  its  connecteil  circumstances,  are  to  be  traced 
the  diflerent  stages  ot  civilization  so  strongly  marked  in  the  vi* 
riotis  divisions  of  these  insular  ranges  The  interior  families  are 
hunters  ;  for  pastoral  occupations  require  grassy  plains,  and  ei- 
tensive  tracts  cleareil  from  the  deep  and  impassable  jungles  and 
forests  w  hich  so  unprofttably  occupy  immense  portions  of  valuabit 
surface. 

•  In  discussing  the  general  features  of  the  topography  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  there  are  two  prominent  and  important  facts  regarding  tlie  coi-  I 
dition  of  the  different  races  of  inhabitants,  which  are  of  great  inter^ 
and  importance.  The  first  of  these  refers  to  an  original  and  innate  dii* 
tinctinn  of  the  inhabitants  into  two  separate  races  In  the  Indian  A^ 
chipelago  there  arc,  an  aboriginal  /o/r  or  hr<Avn  complexioned  race,—  | 
nnu  an  aboriginal  nc^rro  race;  and,  the  southern  promontory  of  Africa 
excepted,  it  is  the  only  country  of  tlie  globe  which  exhibits  this  sin¬ 
gular  phenomenon.  The  second  fact  is  not  of  less  importance,  and 
relates  to  the  influence  of  food  in  forming  the  character  of  the 
different  races.  We  may  judge  of  the  physical  character  of  each 
country  by  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants,  or  of  the  latter  bj 
the  former.  No  country  has  produced  a  great  or  civilized  race,  bat 
a  country  which,  by  its  fertility,  is  capable  of  yielding  a  supply  of 
Jhrinaceous  grain  of  the  first  quality.  Man  seems  never  to  have  lusde 
progress  in  improvement,  when  feeding  on  inferior  grains,  farinaceous 
roots,  or  fruits,  or  on  the  pith  of  trees.  The  existence  of  fine  ipicei, 
odoriferous  gums,  niul  it  may  he  added,  gold,  gems,  and  the  rarer  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  has  no  tendency,  in  the 
slate  of  society  in  which  the  Indian  islanders  arc,  to  promote  civilizalioo. 
One  might  be  almost  tempted  to  think  they  were  prejudicial  to  it, 
for  the  very  countries  in  wliich  they  are  most  abundant,  are  amoag 
the  least  civilized  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is  the  country  of  thecannihii* 
of  Sumatra  which  chiefh'  produces  gold  and  frankincence ;  that  of  thoue 
of  Borneo  which  priniuces  gold,  frankincense,  camphor,  and  diamond!. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Spice  islands  never  acquired  the  use  of  letters, 
and  were  wandering  almost  naked  in  their  spicy  forests,  until  the  Hi®* 
dus,  the  Javanese,  Malays,  and  Arabs,  in  times  comparatively  very 
recent,  taught  them  to  clothe  themselves  with  some  decency.  T|w 
savages  of  New  Guinea,  surrounded  at  this  day  hv  the  most  splendid, 
beautiful,  and  rare  objects  of  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  live  naked 
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tod  uncukivited.  Civilization  originated  in  the  Weet,  where  are 
littoied  the  countriet  capable  of  nrc^ucing  corn.  Man  is  there  moat 
improveti,  and  his  improvement  aecreases,  in  a  geographical  ratio,  th 
«e  go  Eastward,  until,  at  New  Guinea,  the  termination  of  the  Archi* 
peiago,  we  find  the  whole  inhabitants  an  undistinguished  race  of  sa* 

TlgCS.* 

Ha)>|>ily  for  the  interests  of  knowledge,  these  regions,  though 
ts  yet  but  partially  explored,  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
iodividuals  well  qualified  for  the  difHcult  task  of  investigating 
tbeir  antiquities  and  their  distinguishing  peculiarities.  Dam- 
pier,  Sluvorinus,  and  other  voyagers  have  communicated  infer- 
Diation  of  considerable  value  ;  but  the  collections  of  Marsden 
tod  Riifhes  on  Sumatra  and  Java,  leave  but  little  to  be  effected 
by  future  inquirers.  The  work  of  Mr.  Marsden,  in  particular, 
bos  very  high  claims  to  our  admiration.  It  was  the  first  to  . 
break  up  untried  and  diflicult  ground  ;  and  while  it  opened  the 
sources,  and  pointed  out  the  pro|)er  objects  of  inquiry,  it  skil¬ 
fully  and  comprehensively  filled  up  the  outline  which  its  aoconn- 
plislied  Author  had  been  tlie  first  to  trace.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  elaborate  volumes  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  any 
other  language  than  that  of  decided  praise ;  but  our  recent 
notice  of  them  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  attempt  at  the 
present  time  to  specify  their  peculiar  merits. 

Willi  these  materials,  and  with  the  additional  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  substantial  local  knowledge,  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  compilation  of  a  very  meritorious  work,  written  in 
t  rather  slovenly  style,  but  full  of  interesting  and  valuable 
details,  di^^tinctly,  if  not  unexceptionably  arranged.  It  should, 
however,  he  observed,  that  although  Mr.  C.'s  title-page  an¬ 
nounces  the  history  of  the  entire  Archipelago,  his  book  does. not 
itricily  fulfil  his  promise.  So  much  yet  remains  to  be  acquired 
respecting  the  character  and  habits  of  many  of  the  Indiaih 
Idanders,  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  whom  the 
Euro|)ean  colonists  are  accustomed  to  hold  intercourse,  they  are 
die  subjects  of  imperfect  and  restricted  knowledge.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd^M  otVicial  situation,  while  it  atlbnled  favourable  opfmrtu nitres 
for  the  acquisition  of  information,  limited  his  means  of  personal 
inquiry  chiefly  to  the  Javanese;  of  them,  therefore,  he  writes 
^iih  the  greater  confkleirce,  though  he  seems  to  have  neglected 
w  medium  of  more  extensive  investigation.  There  are,  not- 
^thsitndiog  the  comprehensive  nature  of  this  work,  some 
^bfifiencies  which  might,  we  should  have  supposed,  have  beeu^ 
readily  supplied.  Of  the  geography  and  hydrography  of  these 
hlands,  we  have  little  more  than  a  few  brief  and  unsatisfactory 
illustrations.  The  difTerent  tribes  and  mixtures  are  not  discrimi¬ 
nated  with  distinctness,  nor  is  suffleient  space  allowed  for  their  . 
enumeration  and  description  ;  and  wo  have  frequently  had  occa- 
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hIod  to  laiueut  the  abaeiice  of  tbat  pbilo8u|)liical  dif^ryaaioo  I 
induction,  wliicli,  when  restrained  within  diaoreet  limits,  elifi  I 
give  light  and  ooUerencr  to  olkscure  and  scattered  materials.  B 
The  native  history  of  the  Archipelago  is  involveti  in  impene*  ■ 
irablc  obscurity  ;  nor  would  it  he  likely,  even  if  it  could  be  db-  I 
engaged  from  the  mass  of  fable  and  exaggeration  under  wbtdi  I 
it  lies  buried,  to  exJiibit  much  interesting  detail.  The  more  I 
civili^ted  tribes  of  the  continent  seem  to  have  gradually  subdurd  I 
the  savage  natives  of  the  islands,  and  to  linve  introduced  whh 
their  colonies,  their  systems  of  faidi  and  of  ceremonial  obser¬ 
vance.  The  wild  fictions  of  Hindoo  mythology  became  tlM 
dominant  crecil  of  these  regions,  and  the  antique  structures,  of 
which  the  magnificent  and  richly  ornamented  remains  are  stiM 
visible  in  certain  districts,  prove  that  its  votaries  were  once 
wealthy,  zealous,  and  powerful,  'rin;  introduction  ot  Mohan- 
*medaiiistn  is  a  point  of  history  more  accurately  detined ;  it  took 
place  in  Java  aliout  the  year  1478. 

*  All  that  is  important  in  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  Mi« 
lionunedanism,  is  tuid  in  a  few  words.  The  Malmmmcdans,  in  the 
course  of  several  ages,  had  accumulated  in  considerable  nuniben. 
Many  of  thi'm  were  persons  who  had  seen  the  manners  of  other 
nations:  all  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  natives,  and  were 
capable  of  acting  in  combination  for  a  great  end  ; — they  were  actuited  ] 
by  a  religious  zeal,  and,  at  length,  found  an  ambitious,  perseveriag, 
and  able  leader.  The  aboriginal  barbarians  of  Java,  less  active  aod 
civilized,  with  a  religion  which  never  laid  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  on  the  decline,  or  ^ 
supported  by  an  active  priesthood,  were  no  match,  notwithstandiag 
their  numbers,  for  the  zeal  and  energy  of  their  adversaries,  fbe 
throne  and  government  being  subverted,  and  the  leaders  adopting  the 
new  religion,  the  progress  of  conversion  among  a  people  who,  at  thii 
moment,  would  almost  adopt  a  new  religion  on  the  authority  of  t 
royal  mandate  or  proclamation,  was  dccessarily  rapid.  The  political 
state  of  the  island,  previous  to  the  subversion  of  Hinduism,  may  be 
dcacribed  us  follow’s.  The  eastern  and  central  provinces,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  districts  of  the  island,  w  ere  subject  to  the  king  of 
Mojopahic,  some  in  a  vtLsaal  state,  and  others  under  his  direct  sway. 
ChcnboUf  and  the  districts  around  it,  were  under  petty  independent 
princes.  The  rest  of  the  island,  comprehending  all  the  other  Suodi 
districts,  and  Bantam,  were  subject  to  the  king  of  Ptijajaran,  In  tha 
western  districts,  the  work  of  couversiun  went  on  as  rapidly  as  in 
eastern,  and  at  the  same  time.  The  most  active  and  distinguiaboA 
of  the  leaders  in  the  work  of  conversion  throughout  the  island,  arc 
know  n  by  the  name  of  the  nine  Susuhunans  or  apostles^  of  whom  as 
many  fabulous  and  puerile  tales  are  related,  as  if  in  Europe  they  had 
been  the  worthies  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  truth  is, 
such  o4  them  as  were  foreigners,  or  rather  the  descendants  of  foreip** 
era,  were  a  set  of  adventurers,  who,  as  usual,  traded  as  well  in  reli^^ 
us  in  uierchaudise,  and  who  were  more  remarkably  churacterized  bf 
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^he  cunning  of  petty  traders,  than  by  that  hieh  and  chivalrous  ctHhu* 
»iaim  whi(£  disboguished  the  hardy  and  high-born  chie6  of  Atabiai 
tbit  ipread  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  over  the  countries  of  Western 
Aiis*  10  the  early  ages  of  Moslem  history.* 

The  Javanese  history,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  aa- 
YSge  rivalry  of  small  and  neiglibouring  states,  presents  a  series 
of  transactions  altogether  disgusting  from  their  treacherous  amt 
saoguiiiary  character.  Nor  were  (heir  conflicts  rendered  of 
s  milder  and  more  civilized  kind  by  the  iiiterferetioe  of 
Kuropeins,  who  seem,  when  emancipated  from  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  laws  and  by  public  opinion  in  their  native  land, 
(a  have  emulated  in  ferocity  and  perfidy  the  barbarians  whom 
(bey  had  subjected  to  their  dominion.  The  bold  aebieveiaent 
of  De  (jiama,  who  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
opened  to  liis  countrymen  the  road  to  the  different  regions  of 
(he  Kast.  In  1511,  the  celebrated  Albnqueruue,  after  some 
dfspemte  flgliting,  gained  possession  of  Malacca,  and  tea 
Yftrs  Inter,  eflected  an  establishment  in  the  Spice  islands, 
the  power  thus  obtained,  was  exercised  by  the  Portuguese 
aith  despotic  and  rapacious  cruelty;  and  its  gross  abuse 
iwakened  a  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  natives,  which  repeatedly 
loeoaced  their  establishments  with  ruin,  and,  in  the  end,  mate¬ 
rially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Dutch,  who,  in  1642, 
besieged  and  took  Malacca.  These  new  masters  were  not,  how- 
ewer,  less  oppressive  than  those  whom  they  had  dispossessed. 
Tbe  history  of  their  establishments  in  this  qnarter,  is  an  almost 
continued  narrative  of  treachery  and  alanghter.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  that  a  series  of  individuals  should  be  found  so  com¬ 
pletely  regardless  of  liuinanity  and  good  faith,  as  were  those  who 
directed  the  commercial  and  territorial  government  of  the  Indiau 
colonies  of  Holland.  The  details  are  terrifle  and  disgusting: 
mutilation,  torture,  and  extensive  massacre  repeatedly  occur, 
tod  tbe  selfish  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  ingiiopoly  revelled  in 
Idood  and  rapine.  On  one  occasion,  the  increasing  iiuiubers  of 
|oe  Chinese  resident  in  Batavia,  having  alarmed  tbe  irrkaMu 
jttlousy  of  the  Dutch,  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  that  indus¬ 
trious  and  unoffending  race  were  put  to  the  sword  without  resin- 
itnce.  The  decline  of  the  Eastern  establisliuieiHs  of  Holland, 
i'tppily  deprived  their  governors  of  the  power  to  continue  similar 
excesses.  For  many  years,  the  settlements  on  Java  were  trait- 
tfoil  and  prosperous;  and  when,  in  1811,  the  Englisli  took 
pUHHCHMon  of  the  island,  a  number  of  beneficial  changes  were  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  system  of  adininistratiou,  and  the  government 
^  8ir  Stamford  Raffles  was  exercised  in  a  spirit  of  enlighUnod 
liberality. 

Tbe  wars  in  which  the  invading  Europeans  were  incessantly 
engaged,  were  not  always  successful.  Several  men  of  great 
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energy  and  coiDiuniuiing  talents  appeare<l  from  time  to  tW 
among  the  natives,  and  made  up  for  the  inferiority  of  their  inetai 
by  their  courage  and  conduct.  'I'he  celebrated  Laksimana  held, 
during  his  life,  the  balance  of  victory  in  suspense  between  bia. 
self  and  the  Portuguese  ;  and  Surapati*  Mangkuhiiini,  and  other 
chiefs,  repeatedly  foiled  the  aggressions  of  the  Dutch.  In  ftet, 
there  does  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have  existed  the  sintlleit 
reason  for  questioning  the  courage  of  the  Malay  troops,  or  the 
ubility  of  their  otVicers  :  the  deticieney  was  only  in  their  weapoai, 
and  in  the  state  of  military  science.  The  story  of  SuraptUk 
sketched  in  the  following  extract. 

‘  This  person  was  a  slave,  who  rose  by  the  force  of  his  natural  u- 
Icnts,  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  was  brought  from  Bali 
when  seven  years  of  age,  among  the  crowd  of  slaves  who  were  annuilij 
imported  into  Batavia  from  that  island,  was  purchased  by  a  Dutchoun 
of  the  name  ofllese,  w  hose  favour  and  conhdence  he  gained,  aod 
abused  by  an  intrigue  with  his  natural  daugliter  hv  a  native  woman. 
The  slave  was  detected,  corporally  punished,  and  placed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  stocks,  from  whence,  w'ith  sixty  of  his  countrymen  in  a  similar 
state  of  durance,  he  effected  his  escape,  massacring  the  centinels 
and  guards  of  the  prison.  After  a  scries  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia,  in  the  Prayangan  mountains,  and  at  Cheribon, 
he  proceeded  eastward,  and,  trusting  to  the  secret  hatred  of  the  Susa- 
hunan  to  the  Dutch,  threw  himself  upon  his  generosity.  ( A.D.  1684.) 
The  Susuhunan,  di.ngustcd  at  the  ignominious  thraldom  in  which  be 
was  himself  held,  countenanced  Surapati  in  secret,  and  wlien  his  per* 
eon  was  demanded,  evaded  giving  him  up,  upon  the  plea  of  respecting 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  but  pretended  to  give  leave  to  seize  him  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions.  The  Dutch,  to  effect  this  latter  object,  sent  to 
Cartasura  a  force  of  a  thousand  men,  in  addition  to  the  troops  already 
there.  Surapati  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  first  minister,  and 
obtained  this  chiePs  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Susuhunan  directed 
the  minister  openly  to  espouse  his  cause,  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  overpowered,  ordered  his  brother,  the  Pangcran  Pugar,  to  ren¬ 
der  farther  assistance.  An  action  commenced  in  front  of  the  palacCi 
in  the  great  square,  where  the  Dutch  force  was  overpowered,  and 
nearly  the  wliolc,  with  their  commander,  Tak,  destroyed,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  city  fell  upon  them.  Su¬ 
rapati,  at\er  the  battle,  retired,  by  the  advice  of  the  Susuhunan,  to  the 
eastward,  and  seizing  upon  the  district  of  Pasuruhan,  he  in  time  added 
to  it  those  of  Bangil,  Probolingo,  Japan,  Wirosobo,  and  others,  which 
he  continued  to  govern  well  for  more  than  twenty  years,  when  he  loit 
his  life  in  a  drawn  battle  fought  between  him  and  the  Dutch.  (A.D. 
1707.)  He  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  and  most  extraordinary 
person  that  the  history  and  revolutions  of  Java  present  to  our  obsenrt- 
tion;  one,  in  short,  of  those  hardy  and  intrepiil  geniuses  which  arc  of 
rare  occurrence  in  any  age  or  state  of  society.’ 

Ordinarily,  however,  the  character  of  tlic  Indian  inlanders 
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noi  (ii^tin^uisliod  by  ener&:y  and  activity,  althoii^^  the  estimate 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities, 
b  not,  on  the  whole,  unfavourable.  They  display,  in  many  in- 
fUnces,  much  anxiety  for  the  attainment  of  knowled^.  A 
TffV  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  this  principle  is  cited 
in  the  case  of  Adiman^^olo,  chief  of  the  province  of  Samarang. 
He  is  described  as  far  above  his  countrymen  in  sap^aeity  and 
liberalmindetlness.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  extremely  youngs, 
be  qualified,  by  enrichinj^  her  mind,  for  rational  and  equal  com- 
[wnionship,  and,  with  his  three  daui^hters,  she  made  considerable 
I  K'quisitiuiis  both  in  native  and  Arabian  literature.  After  ^iv- 
I  iiu^  his  sons  the  best  possible  local  education,  he  sent  two  of  tliern 
I  to  Calcutta,  where  they  were  remarkable  for  their  assiduity  and 
readiness.  The  eldest,  not  more  than  sixteen,  was  master  of  the 
Kn^lish  lan^uai'e,  which  he  wrote  with  ease  and  purity,  and 
s|K>ke  with  remarkable  correctness  of  pronunciation. 

Euro{)eans  have  been  accustomed,  on  the  credit  of  instances 
of  ferocity  in  war,  and  of  deeds  perpetrated  under  the  impulse 
of  unrestrained  passion,  to  consider  the  natives  of  this  reg;ion  as 
fierce,  treacherous,  and  inhuman  ;  but  it  ap|)ears  from  the  tesCu 
moiiy  of  Mr.  C.,  that  they  are  ^ood-humoured,  not  unfeeling^, 
ami  that  while  the  continentals  of  India  would  witness  with  per¬ 
fect  apathy,  the  extreme  dangfer  of  a  fellow-creature,  a  Malay  or 
i  Javanese  would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  his  rescue.  The 
practice  of  constantly  carryings  offensive  weapons,  must,  inevi¬ 
tably,  sometimes  lead  to  fatal  effects  ;  but  though,  in  this  respect^ 
the  use  of  the  Kris  is  injurious,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  at  least  on  the  manners  of  the  islanders.  Amon^ 
the  more  punctilious,  a  threatening  look  is  a  mortal  offence,  and 
by  none  would  a  blow  he  tolerated,  without  an  immediate  recur¬ 
rence  to  the  Kris.  Hence,  a  g;eneral  and  guarded  courtesy,  a 
(iignitied  and  polished  demeanour  pervades  nearly  all  classes ; 
tnd  as  every  man  is  the  aveng^er  of  his  own  insulted  honour,  he 
is  cautious  not  to  offer  that  to  others  which  would  by  himself  be 
visited  with  death.  Those  strange  bursts  of  desperate  rage 
which  are,  in  Europe,  commonly  termed  muc/ba,  are  not  com- 
n>on,  and  varv  considerably  in  their  object.  Sometimes,  the 
furious  anqer  of  the  demoniac  is  levelled  only  af^ainstan  individual ; 
•t  other  times,  it  assumes  a  wilder  character,  and  attacks  indis¬ 
criminately  every  one  who  may  cross  its  path.  In  1812,  the  slave 
of  a  Creole  Dutchwoman  at  Surabaya,  having  been,  with  his 
family,  ill  treated  by  his  mistress,  first  killed  his  wife  and  three 
ot  his  children  ;  then,  sci/ini^  his  young;est  child,  rushed  into  the 
Mreet,  and  struck  off  its  head  in  the  presence  of  two  Ent^lish 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  surrendered  himself,  intreating  them  to 
|‘ut  him  to  death. 

‘  One  of  the  most  sin:  .lar  circumstamr s  attend’’''’  thcke  acli  of 
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criniinal  desperation,  is  the  apparently  unpremeditated,  and  alwtti 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  in  which  they  are  undertakt^ 
The  desperado  discovers  his  intention  neither  by  his  gestorn,  hi 
speech,  nor  his  features,  and  the  Hrst  warning  is  the  drawing  uf  the 
kris,  the  w  ild  shout  which  accompanies  it,  und  the  commencement  of 
the  work  of  death.  In  ISM,  a  chief  of  Celebes  surrendered  himoeif 
to  the  British  and  u  party  of  their  allies  headed  by  a  chief.  He  wii 
disarmed  and  placed  under  a  guard,  in  a  comiortuble  habitation,  nd 
the  hostile  chief  kept  him  company  during  the  night,  llis  kris  wu 
lying  on  a  table  at  a  little  distance  from  him.  About  \2  o’clock  at 
night,  while  engaged  in  conversation,  he  suddenly  started  from  bii 
seat,  nin  to  his  kris,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  it,  attempted 
to  assassinate  his  companion,  who,  having  superior  strength,  returned 
a  mortal  stab.  The  retainers  of  the  prisoner,  who  were  without, 
hearing  what  was  going  on  within,  attacked  those  of  the  friendly  chief 
andtlie  European  centinels  with  great  courage,  and  would  have  mu- 
tered  them,  had  not  the  oificer  of  the  guard  rushed  out  with  his  drtwii 
sword,  and  over|>owered  those  who  were  engaged  with  them.  When 
he  entered  the  apartment  where  the  chiefs  were,  he  found  the  captive 
chief  expiring,  leaning  on  the  arm,  and  supported  by  the  knee,  of  hk 
opponent,  who,  w  ith  his  drawn  dagger  over  him,  waited  to  give  him, 

it  necessary,  an  additional  stab. - In  the  year  181*2,  the  very  day  on 

which  the  forliticd  palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Java  w’as  stormed,  a  certain 
petty  chief,  a  favorite  of  the  dethroned  Sultan,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
come  over  to  the  conquerors,  und  was  active,  in  the  course  of  the  diy, 
in  carrying  into  eft’ect  the  successful  measures  pursued  for  the  pacifict* 
tion  of  the  country.  .At  night  he  w'as,  with  many  other  Javanese,  hoi« 
pitably  received  into  the  spacious  house  of  the  chief  of  the  Chinese, 
und  appeared  to  he  perfectly  satisHed  w  ith  the  new-  order  ot  things.  The 
house  was  protected  by  a  strong  guard  of  Sepoys.  At  night,  withoot 
any  warning,  but  starting  from  bis  sleep,  he  commenced  havock,  and, 
before  he  liad  lost  bis  own  life,  killed  and  w  ounded  a  great  number  of 
persons,  chiefly  bis  countrymen,  who  were  sleeping  in  the  sanie  apart¬ 
ment  with  him.  I  arrived  at  the  spot  a  few  seconds  after  this  tragical 
aflhir.* 

Credulity  and  supiMstition,  the  scourges  of  all  savage  and  half- 
civilized  naiioiis,  are,  accordingly,  prevalent  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  Archip.elago.  In  some  of  their  forms,  they  present 
a  formidable  as|HH:l,  and  lea^l  to  insurrection  and  acts  of  tierce- 
ness  and  violence ;  but,  in  others,  they  are  nothing  more  than 
ridiculous  and  uimoyiug.  The  Javanese  house-breaker  provide! 
himsetf  with  a  quantity  of  earth  from  a  new-made  grave,  whick 
he  throws  into  the  house,  and,  if  possible,  into  the  bed  of  the 
person  whom  he  sc'eks  to  plunder,  under  the  notion  that  it  infth 
libly  proiluces  deep  and  (leath-like  sleep.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  hi! 
judicial  capacity,  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  prevalenrt 
of  ibis  strange  belief;  ami  when  be  interrogated  the  robbers  on 
this  |>oint,  the  fact  was  invariably  aflirmetl.  Some  years  ago, 
it  was  accidentally  discovered  that  the  scuii  of  a  heffah  bad 
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cliarnicii  for  some  unknown  purpose,  and  that  under  the 
terror  of  a  treinondous  spell,  the  inhabitants  of  Java  were 
^iincl  to  keep  it  in  continual  prog^ress  without  rest  or  pause, 
tjke  the  Croan  of  fire ^  as  soon  as  the  bearer  of  it  had  coin- 
pMci!  his  course,  it  was  snatched  up  by  another,  who  burned 
frrward  with  his  mysterious  burden.  At  length,  after  a  journey 
of  many  himdred  miles  through  the  ditVerent  provinces,  it  reached 
Samaraiig,  where  the  Dutch  governor  broke  the  charm  by 
taking  it  from  the  basket  in  which  it  was  carried,  and  very  un* 
ceremoniously  throwing  it  into  the  sea.  No  anger  was  avowed 
bv  the  natives,  nor  could  any  one  point  out  the  originator  of  this 
whimsical  hiisiness.  Ln  May  18M,  occurred. anot her  instiinee  of 
the  readiness  with  which  the  natives  submit  to  the  givtssest  im* 
positions,  when  their  superstitious  feelings  are  oppealtMl  to.  in 
a  populous  district  of  the  Island  of  Java,  it  was  accidentally 
discovered,  that  the  people  had  been  busily  employed  during 
two  months  in  the  construction  of  a  road  twenty  feet  witle  and 
nearly  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  was  to  liave  terminated  at  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Island,  and 
illhough  private  property,  even  buildings,  had  been  levelled  be¬ 
fore  it,  yet,  as  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  curry  it  across  riven, 
it  had  hern  led  through  innumerahle  windings  in. compliance  with 
the  prohibition.  No  fewer  than  five  tiKiusand  labourers  had  been 
employed  on  this  useless  work.  On  inquiry,  the  whole  was  ascer¬ 
tained  to  have  originated  in  the  dreams  of  an  old  woman,  who 
ha<l  thus  received  an  intimation  that  a  deity  would  shortly  make 
liis  appearance  on  the  mountain  in  question.  Magic  inscriptions 
on  piiliu  leaves  had  been  given  by  her  to  the  labourers,  as  pre¬ 
servatives  against  injurie^s  or  disease,  and  numlH'rs  had  been  thus 
imiuced  to  join  in  this  pious  attempt  to  facilitate  the  descent  of 
the  celestial  visitant.  The  native  authorities,  as  soon  os  they 
'^ere  apprised  of  the  matter,  interfered  ;  and  the  people  desisted 
ailliout  a  murmur. 

The  arts,  ilress,  and  amusements  of  these  islanders  have  been 
HO  repeatedly  described,  and  form  so  large  a  mass  of  various,  but 
uninteresting  detail,  that  we  shall  pass  them  over  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  observation,  that  they  seem  to  have  attainei),  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  to  no  very  high  pitch  of  refinement.  Their  hllagree 
^ork  in  gold  is  indeed  highly  celebrated,  but  its  excellence  is 
nierejy  mechanical.  Their  manufactures  are  confined  to  coarse 
fibrics,  and  their  devices  for  pro<lucing  a  coloured  pattern  on 
their  cottun  cloths,  are  of  the  clumsiest  kind  imaginable.  Their 
^unusemenlsof  the  dramatic  sort,  consist  of  a  very  simple  dialogue, 
wd  of  two  or  three  different  8|>ecies  of  pupj>et-show.  The  uni¬ 
versal  rage  for  gaming  prevalent  among  the  Malays,  is  proverbiol, 
^he  iniliiary  science  of  the  Indian  islanders  still  remains  in  a 
^■ade  state,  tliongh  it  is  probahly  somewhat  improved  hy  their 
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commerce  wit'i  Europeans.  Their  wars  are  characterized  kj 
shameless  perfidy  and  extreme  barbarity. 


*  Among  the  more  warlike  tribes  of  Celebes,  every  individual 
pable  of  bearing  arms  must  appear  in  the  field  if  summoned.  War  a 
there  determined  in  the  council  of  the  state,  w  hen  the  assembled  chic^ 
take  a  solemn  oath  binding  themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  Tlik 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  of  these  semi-barbariuns.  The 
banner  of  the  sUUe  is  tlien  unfurled  before  them,  and  sprinkled  with 
blood.  Each  chief,  in  succession,  dipping  his  kris  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
drinks  of  the  consecrated  liquid,  and  rising  from  his  scat,  dances  rouiKl 
the  bloody  banner,  with  wild,  fantastic  motions,  brandishing  all  the 
while  bis  bare  weapon,  as  if  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  breast  of  ha 
enemy.  In  this  attitude  he  repeats  the  oath  in  an  enthusiastic  tone, 
pronouncing  some  dreadful  imprecation  against  himself  should  hevio* 
late  it,  such  us — that  his  favourite  weapon  may  prove  more  injuriooi 
to  himself  than  to  his  foe, — or  that  his  head  may  be  cut  off  when  hi 
is  Icff  on  the  held, — or  that  his  heart,  should  he  fall  in  battle,  maj 
be  devoured  by  his  enemy.  1  was  present  during  a  ceremony  of  tbii 
nature,  at  Macassar,  in  1 81 4',  when  the  native  allies  of  the  Lurojpeao 
authority  took  an  oath  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  state  of  J^ni. 
1  was  particularly  struck  by  thtr  ingenious  flattery  with  which  some  of 
llie  chiefs  expressed  their  devotion  to  their  new'  ally.  ‘  Observe  me, 

*  you  English,*  said  one,  *  prepared  to  live  and  die  with  you.  I  an 
‘  ns  a  spear  in  your  hands,  ready  to  do  execution  in  whatever  quarter 

*  directed.’  *1  shall  be  in  your  hands,’  said  another,  Mike  a  ikeni 

*  of  white  thread,  ready  to  assume  whatever  colour  the  skill  of  tin 
‘  dyer  may  please  to  give  it.*  Some  of  the  most  refined  of  then 
flatterers,  1  afterwards  learnt,  were  remarkable  for  their  want  of  good 
faith.* 


'riie  art  of  navigation  is  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  improve* 
inent  among  the  maritime  )>eople  of  these  regions.  Their  ertft, 
in  general,  creep  along  the  shore,  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  inlet  and  creek,  in  the*  event  of  encountering  rough  not- 
ther.  Their  pnirn^  however,  not  unfre4|(iently  undertake  boldor 
voyages,  and  stretch  across  the  wider  channels  of  their  sett, 
thus  carrying  on  a  considerable  traflic  in  the  various  articles  of 
native  produce. 

Ot  the  Fine  Arts,  they  seem,  at  present,  entirely  igtiortnl: 
the  noble  specimens  of  ancient  skill  and  enterprise  in  statuary 
and  arcliitecture,  which  still  exist  in  Java,  have  had  no  efl^ 
whatever  in  exciting  emulation,  or  in  prc*ierving  knowledge;  and 
with  respect  to  painting,  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
practiseil  in  this  tpiarter  ot  the  world.  In  the  construction  of  theif 
musical  instruments,  they  display  consiilerahle  ingenuity, 
Crotch,  after  inspecting  a  large  collection  formed  by  Sir  S.  Raf¬ 
fles,  expresscil  his  admiraliun  of  their  rich  sounds  and  skilflil 
fabrication.  Their  medical  science  is  purely  empirical ;  spells 
simples,  and  accidental  applications,  supply  the  place  of  reascw* 
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inf  and  experience.  They  have,  however,  in  some  of  their  re- 
adopt eil  a  more  rational  and  salutary  practice  ;  as,  for 
in^iince,  in  fevers,  where  the  use  of  the  cold  atfusion  is  invari- 
ihlf,  and  in  small  pox,  to  which  the  refrigerating  treatment  is 
feirlessly  applied.  , 

The  husbandry  of  the  islands  is,  of  course,  various,  in  adap* 
tition  to  the  dinfereiice  of  soil,  climate,  and  civilization,  but,  in 
its  most  im)>roved  state,  it  is  still  rude.  Rice,  yams,  sago,  are 
the  principal  productions  ;  considerable  attention  is  also  paid  to 
the  culture  of  fruits,  spices,  the  Areca  nut,  and  the  Betel. 

Copious  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  the  Archipelago  are 
inserted  in  the  work,  together  with  some  not  altogether  uninterest* 
in^  illustrations  of  their  literature,  which  is  strongly  tainterl  with 
tlie common  defects  of  Asiatic  taste.  Their  languages  are  re- 
intTkable  at  once  for  wordiness  and  for  poverty.  Synonymes  with¬ 
out  end  present  thciaselves  for  choice,  and  there  is  no  deficiency 
of  those  infl«‘Ctions  which  express  minute  variations  of  the  same 
ihini; ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  distinction  between 
kuch  words  as  mind  and  heart ;  to  express  friendship  and  tin* 
denlandingy  the  Arabic  must  be  borrowed  ;  merit  is  without  a 
syllabic  representative  ;  and  integrity,  rights  reason,  argument^ 
hive  neither  vocal  nor  literal  expression. 

The  antiquities  of  Java  are  uncommonly  interesting.  They 
consist  of  the  remains  of  temples,  evidently  dedicated  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  Hindoo  worship,  and  displaying  ^'reat  beauty  of  design, 
ind  power  of  execution.  There  is,  however,  considerable  va¬ 
riety  both  in  their  materials  and  architecture ;  some  being  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  either  combining  groupes  of  small  temples,  or 
consisting  of  single  ones,  while  others  are  constructed  of  brick. 
A  confused  and  ill-managed  engraving  of  the  temple  of  Boro* 
Budur,  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume,  and,  al- 
|boug|i  it  can  afiord  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  character  and 
impression  of  the  structure,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  details, 
Recall,  nevertheless,  easily  suppose  that  its  efi'ect  upon  the  spot 
mukt  be  rich  and  striking.  There  is,  however,  apparently,  a 
rent  defect  of  unity  and  harmony  in  the  general  design.  Some 
tbc  smaller  temples,  of  which  pictunisque  views  are  inserted 
in  the  second  volume  of  Sir  Stamford  RafiliVs  History  of  Java, 
cikibit  examples  of  much  beauty.  Although  we  suspect  that 
they  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  attractions  to  the  skilful 
^wing  and  disposition  of  Mr.  Daniel,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  these 
^^ruificent  relics  of  ancient  days,  were  the  work  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  race  from  the  present  inhabitants  ;  since  they  are  evidences 
of  'health,  power,  and  civilization,  far  beyond  the  actual  scale 
of  divanese  improvement.  The  most  considerable  mass  of  these 
*ttliiiec(ural  remains,  is  found  in  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bram- 
winao. 
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‘  Among  the  many  groups  of  temple*  here  to  be  traced,  Uie  qq^ 
perfect  and  considerable  is  that  vaguely  termed  by  the  notivet  of  tW 
country  *  the  thousand  temples.’  The  following  short  account  of 
group  may  serve  for  all  others.  The  whole  group  occupies  an  irci^ 
which  is  an  oblong  square,  of  600  English  feet  long,  and  o50  broad. 
It  tt«)nsists  of  four  rows  of  small  temples,  inclosing  in  the  ceotte  i 
greater  one,  whose  height  is  60  feet.  The  temples  arc  pyraaiidil 
buildings,  all  of  the  same  character,  covered  by  a  profusion  of  scuk 
tare,  and  consisting  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  Each  of  i 
smaller  temples  had  contained  a  figure  of  Buddha,  and  the  gmt 
central  one,  consisting  of  several  apartments,  figures  of  the  principil 
object*  of  worship  which,  in  every  case  that  1  have  had  an  opportusitT 
of  examining,  have  consisted  of  the  destroying  power  of  U)e  liiodii 
triad*  or  of  some  of  hi*  family.  To  the  whole  group  of  teopio 
there- are  four  entrances,  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compia, 
and  each  guarded  by  two  gigantic  statues  representing  warden, 
measuring,  in  a  kneeling  posture,  not  less  than  nine  feet  and  t  hiif 
high,  and  being,  in  girth,  full  eleven  feet.  This,  w'ith  very  little 
variety,  is  a  description  of  all  temples  of  this  class.’ 

The  thin^  volume  contains,  together  with  other  matter,  tlirp 
ami  valuable  cullertiou  of  details  on  the  subject  of  the  commerce 
urUie«4e  regions.  As  these  muild  not  easily  admit  of  ahridgemeiit, 
and  besides,  would  not  he  very  interesting  to  general  retdfr!», 
we  sliall  content  oufst'lves  with  this  simple  reference  to  them. 
The  decovations  of  the  work,  though  we  cannot  speak  very  hi|tl»lj 
of  (heir  execution,  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  illustrative  for 
genenil  purposes.  'I'he  map  is  an  excellent  compilation,  anddow 
gn'at  credit  to  ^Ir.  Walker,  by  whom  it  was  prepared. 

Art.  iV'.  A  A’ru’  Translation  of  the  yichomachean  Ethics  of  Arisiotlt* 
Svo.  pp.  ‘272.  Price  8s.  Oxford.  1819. 

vicissitudi's  to  whieirthe  reputation  of  men  of  genm^* 
liable,  and  the  various  fortunes  through  which  their  name* 
are  actually  doomed  to  pass,  were  never  perhaps  more  compkst^* 
ly  illustrated  than  in  the  history  of  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  of  philosophy.  In  his  life-time,  Aristotle  rose  to  thepo** 
sftssion  of  honours  which  distinguished  him  aliove  all  his  contein* 
pomries  ;  and  in  succeeding  times,  his  fame  obtained  the  proud¬ 
est  elevation.  During  the  reign  of  the  school-men,  the  autbo- 
rily  of  hi*  name  was  despotic.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
hfteenth.  century,  his  celebrity,  already  much  diminished,  expe- 
rieiietMl  a  rapid  and  striking  decline ;  and,  such  is  the  conir^ 
l>elween  the  former  and  the  present  honours  of  the  StagyntCi 
that  scarcely  any  ancient  author  is  now  less  read  or  so  little 
lued.  in  this  age  of  classical  studies,  which  has  been,  aed 
which «still  is,  so  |>ectdiarly  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  n 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Uroeks,  Aristotle  finds  but  M 
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nulors:  and  those  of  hU  works  which  woie  once  held  in  the 
liichi’st  estimation,  arc  almost  sunk  into  ohlivlon.  In  the  %u- 
luiDfS  of  moclcrn  nuthors,  expressions  of  a  moat  depreciatini^ 
kind  lire  const  ant  ly  applic'd  to  the  writings  of  this  once  acknow- 
l(sl{;ed  master  of  philosophy.  To  his  genius,  indecHl,  tliey  will- 
iii^ly  pay  liomatje ;  his  I'xtraordiiiary  talents  and  nceoinplish- 
menis  are  confessed  ;  but  the  cliaracter  which  they  nttribiitc  to 
\\\s  nritiiii^s,  is  not  adapted  to  invite  to  tin;  study  of  them  any 
porwms  who  are  disposed  to  devote  their  time  and  labour  only  to 
works  of  an  intelli;;ihle  and  usei'ni  description.  That  the  EtliicB 
of  Aiistoile  have  ristMi  in  the  public  estimation  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  his  Dialectics  have  lust  their  credit,  is,  we  appre- 
bend,  not  ijuitc  so  indisputable  as  the  Author  of  the  Elementa  of 
die  riiiIoso})liy  of  the  lliiman  Mind,  asserts  it  to  be.  The  Ethics 
however,  are  still  read  ;  and  more  than  one  translation  of  the 
hooks  inscribed  to  Nichumachus,  have  lately  been  offered  to  the 
public. 

The  Translation  before  ns  is  anonymous  ;  hut  it  has  been  ex- 
rcultd  by  persons  fully  competent  to  tlie  task.  It  is  the  joint* 
))roiluction  of  two  scholars,  one  of  whom  has  furnished  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  first  six  hooks  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  last  four.  The 
Uinslatioi)  is  perspicuous  and  faithful,  and  tlie  work  is  entitled 
to  praise  both  for  tlie  excellence  of  the  execution,  and  the  unos- 
triuatious  style  (if  pnhiication  in  which  it  appears.  Explanatory' 
iK)(cH  are  occasionally  instTted  at  the  holtum  of  the  pag;e8,  and 
a  descriptife  title  is  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters  of  the 
work.  As  a  specimen  of  the  version,  we  transcribe  the  con- 
dudio!;  section  of  Chapter  drd,  Book  IV.,  conc(*rnin(^  magna- 
nimiiy,  and  its  extremes,  pusillanimity  in  defect,  vanity  in  ex- ‘ 
re>s,  coinmeiicini;;  with  o  of  khe  original. 

I 

*  But  he  wlio  is  deficient,  is  pusillanimous,  and  he  who  exceeds,  is 
yiin.  Neither  indeed  do  these  appear  to  be  wicked;  for  they  are  not 
iojurious  to  others,  but  they  are  under  an  error;  for  the  pusillanimouSt 
worthy  of^ood  tliiiip*,  deprives  himself  of  what  he  is  worthy  of,' 
I  and  he  appears  to  have  a  kind  of  depravity  from  his  not  thinking  fiim- 
I  lelt  wortliy  of  good  things ;  and  he  appears  also  to  be  ignorant  of  him- 
for  otherwise  he  would  aspire  after  thp^e  things  of  which  he  is 
*onhy,  especially  if  they  are  goods.  Not  itiat  such  men  appear  to 
befools,  but  rather  sluggish.  Moreover  suv-li  an  opinion  seems  to 
fender  them  still  worse  ;  for  every  man  desires  those  things  which  are 
according  to  his  desert ;  and  they  also  withdraw  themselves  from  no- 
blp  actions  and  professions,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  them;  and 
m  like  manner,  from  external  goods.  But  the  vain  are  foolish  and  ig» 
'^nt  of  themselves,  and  that  openly ;  for  they  make  an  attempt  at 
bonourahie,  us  if  they  were  deserving,  then  they  arc  exploded  i 
they  aUo  adorn  themselves  with  fine  clothes,  and  by  a  dignified  appear- 
and  such  things;  and  wish  that  their  successes  should  be  public^ 
*Qd  ipeuk  of  themselves  as  if  they  were  to  be  honoured  on  tnis  ac- 
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cpvipt.  Bm  pusillanimity  rather  than  vanity  is  opposed  to  magnaiumu^; 
becautc  it  more  frequently  exists,  and  is  worse.  Magnania^ 
therefore,  ns  we  have  said,  is  engaged  in  those  honours  which  ire 


great. 


Art.  V.  The  Christian  Temper  ;  or  Lectures  on  the  Beatitudes.  Bj 
the  Hev.  John  Leifchild.  hvo.  pp.  London.  1821. 

^iMlE  design  and  the  merit^t  oi  this  volume  alike  entitle  it  le  our 
tvariuest  recommendation.  The  Author  has  been  led  to 
publish  these  lecture.s,  by  a  conviction  that  the  sentiments  tliey 
contain,  require  particularly  at  this  time  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
religious  world.  Many  persons  who  give  decisive  evidence  of  m 
aUachoient  to  the  Gospel,  are  yet,  he  remarks,  so  dt^heient  in 
|tractical  religion,  in  the  government  of  the  temper  and  the  din* 
charge  of  the  social  duties,  as  to  shew  that  they  are  very  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  their  obligation  in  thne 
respects :  while  others  arc  so  morbidly  tender  on  the  subject  sf 
Christian  Morality,  that  they  are  ready  to  call  in  question  the 
orthoiloxy  of  the  preacher  who  expatiates  on  the  topics  whiclik 
couipriaes.  ‘  Persons  who  have  been  rescued  by  the  doctrinw 
‘  of  grace  from  pharisaic  pride  and  prejudice,  are  in  danger,  if 

*  care  he  not  taken,  ol  becoming  so  attached  to  those  doctrines 

*  ill  their  bare  and  abstract  forms,  as  to  he  unwilling  to  hear  of 

*  their  just  tendencies  and  consequences.*  A  very  slight  ac- 
(|UaintaDce  with  the  religions  world,  will  sutliciently  confinoe 
any  person  of  the  justness  of  this  remark.  A  reply,  howefer, 
is  sometimes  at  hand,  which,  while  it  admits  its  truth,  is  intended 
to  turn  oft’  its  application  :  ‘  It  is  the  best  extreme  of  the  two— 

‘  there  are  moral  preachers  enough  ;  surely,  it  may  be  perikilted, 

‘  tlierefore,  to  some  few,  to  dwell  soiitewhat  exclusively  on  the 
^  tollies  which  the  majority  ,of  Christian  teachers  rarely  or 
‘  slightly  touch  upsu.'  This  apology  might  have  some  validity 
in,  it,  if  the  ht'arers  of  the  doclrinalist  were  oct^asioiially  lound 
wiliuig  and  candid  auditors  of  tlie  Christian  moralist.  Rut  if 
the.  two  parlies  stiUid  aloof,  if  an  exclusive  Uiste  is  the  result  of 
the  favourite  style  of  preaching,  the  consideration  alluded  to 
coines  wholly  irrelevant.  Nor  needs  it  he  determined  which  ■ 
the  more  dangerous  fault,  to  leach  the  doctrines,  or  to  enforce  the 
precepts  of  the  (h)spcl  superficially,  since  the  only  question  which 
i.s  worth  the  discussion,  is,  what  style  of  preaching  is  best  adapt* 
dl  to  make  “  the  man  of  God  porjftcty  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
“  all, good  works." 

The  great  mistake  of  elhical  preachers,  is,  that  they  tddre# 
their  exborlalions  and  dehortalions  to  the 
tu  wlioui  the  only  Apostolic  address  would  he,  Re|Nml  w 
convex  led  ;  Uicy  address  the  drunkaid,  iho  licentioua,  an^ 
th«  daahone^t,  in  uninii  wiiich  exclude  tho  Christian  inotivcr^ 
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as  imu  li  as  they  conceal  the  Christian  doctrines  relative  to  the 
nature  botii  of  the  evil  ami  the  romedv.  The  mistake  i^r/matiy 
doctrinal  preachers  consists  in  this,  that,  in  addressing  real, Chrii- 
liaiis,  (and  to  them  the  style  of  preachini;  alluded  to  is,  for  the 
Hiost  part,  sjiecilically,  if  not  entirely  addressed,)  they  dwell  tpo 
exclusively  on  the  matter  of  belief,  nvakinjj  hut  little  use  of  those 
doctrines  us  motives  to  social  virtue.  Helween  tlie  two,  praefi- 
eil  Christianity  is  almost  pul  out  of  slight,  and  the  most  otfibient 
motives  to  a  holy  life,  are  sutVei  ed  to  lie  in  disuse  ;  In  the  hne 
cast*,  as  wliolly  foreign  from  dry  ethical  systems,  and  unintelH- 
tjible  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  scriptural  religion ;  Ifi  the 
other  ease,  for  want  of  an  exjilieitness  on  those  practical  points 
on  which  they  have  an  especial  hearing.  The  unconverted  arc, 
if  we  may  say  so,  out  of  the  rcncli  of  those  motives ;  fhn  bo- 
lievcr  is  sufTered  to  escape  from  them.  The  moral  preacher  Is 
so  intent  on  reforming  the  world,  that  he  forgets  that  Christ  oanfe 
to  save  it.  'riio  doctrinal  preacher  is  often  so  fully  occapiOtl 
frith  the  message  of  salvation,  that  he  is  apt  to  neglect  ft  gf^t 
'  part  of  his  commission,  which  relates  to  the  interval  of  trial  ftmt 
'  obedience.  Hut**  this  also  wc  wish,**  said  an  Apostle,  “  even  yotlr 
“  perfection.** 

tVliat  is  familiarly  styled  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  ndt 
I  unfrcrpieiitly  been  considered  as  the  vantage-ground  of  those  tvffo 
'  is$i9t  on  the  importance  of  practical  preaching,  in  bppoHtion 
to  the  exhibition  of  Scripture  doctrines.  It  is  utterly 
tint  any  preaching  can  be  really  practical  in  it.s  effects,*  whictl  is 
not  substantially  and  fundamentally  evangelical  in  1(9  spirit. 
Hut  it  is  ])ossible,  (hat  there  may  have  been  someiimes  manifested 
by  evangtdical  preachers,  a  shyness  of  these  simpler  partft  df 
fios|X'l  instruction,  which  have  ctmsecpicntly  been,  to  a  Cerlaih 
extrnt,  tacitly  surrendered  to  a  class  of  expositors  and  public 
instructors  in  whose  hands  they  have  failed  to  be  developed  in 
ill  tbrir  genuine  force.  Persons  whose  temper  and  character 
■re  far  enmigh  from  exhibiting  any  correspondence  to  our  Lord's 
instructions,  may  he  heard  expatiating  on  the  beauty  and  Intet- 
li^ibleness  of  (be  moral  lessons  contained  in  the  gospel.  Wefte 
(best!  subjects  more  frecpiontly  dw’elt  upon,  the  |)ractice  might 
Hive  at  least  the  good  eftect  of  convincing  these  Pharisees,  hoW 
little  reason  they  liave  to  refer  with  complacency  to  a  test  cf 
vbifacter  so  fatal  to  (heir  own.  Hut  this  is  not  the  only  end  to 
bff  tnswered  by  rescuing  such  parts  of  Scripture  from  negleot  of 
trisapplioaiion.  Rcligicms  persons  ore  too  much  disposed  to 
take  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  in  yrvjifir,  and  to 

I  Consider  many  emphatic  chnrACterislics  of  a  (rue  faith,  as 

ra//^deseri))tive  ot  real  Christians,  instead  of  distinct  criteria  Of 
jHTsonal  religion,  and  to  appropriate  the  description  to  thciuselvdd, 
^ciuse  they  believe  lliemseivcs  Christians,  rather  than  to  aecer* 

X  2 
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tain  by  the  c^cnuine  moaning  of  the  expressions,  whether  ibeyirt 
so.  ‘  How  unlike,*  exclaims  %lolin  llowe,  ‘  are  the  CThrurin 
‘  worhl,  aiul  the  Chrislian  doctrine  !  The  seal  is  fair  andexe^ 

^  lent,  hut  the  impression  is  languid  or  not  visible.’  Tlietxihii 
at  all  times  been  too  much  ground  for  this  complaint ;  but  it 
supplies  a  strong  argument  for  tlie  practice  which  Mr.  Ijetfchild 
advocates,  that  tlie  main  deficiency  in  most  Christians  of  thv 
present  day,  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  to  respect  those  sm 
virtues  and  dispositions  wliich  arc  most  rarely  the  subject  of 
exhortations  from  the  (lulpit, — the  passive  graces,  self-deniil, 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  leading  features  of  the  Cliristiia 
temper. 

The  volume  contains  nine  discourses,  the  first  of  wbick  a 
introductory,  each  of  the  others  being  ilevoted  to  one  of  thebeati* 
tmles.  In  the  first,  the  Author  illustrates  the  prophetic  cliarac- 
ter  of  Christ,  and  points  out  the  immediate  design  of  the  aenei 
of  instructions  delivered  on  this  occasion,  as  being  intended,  it 
the  outset  of  his  ministry,  to  undeceive  the  expectants  of  a  tem¬ 
poral  IMessiah  with  regard  to  his  own  character  and  the  niture 
of  the  kingdom  he  was  come  to  establish.  Mr.  Ltufchild  terj 
properly  abstains  from  touching  on  any  points  of  criticism,  Itii 
object  being  wholly  practical,  lie  adopts  the  common  notion, 
that  our  Lord  led  the  innltitude  to  the  summit  of  a  mouiitiii^ 

*  where,  free  from  the  disturbing  noise  and  distracting  sceaeaof 

*  human  pursuits,  and  capable  of  being  heard  by  the  lUteBtaf 

*  throng  who  surrouiuied  him,  he  might  unfold  to  them  at  Wngtlu 
^  the  nature,  genius,  and  character  of  the  religion  whidi  it  tni 
‘  the  object  of  his  embassy  to  establish  upon  earth.*  We  haw 
already  given  our  reasons  for  believing,  that  our  Ijord  relwW 
from  the  multitude  into  the  mountain,  instead  of  leading  tlww 
thither;  founded  both  on  the  context,  and,  on  the  consideraiiott, 
that  a  mountain  or  a  hill,  though  an  advantageous  position  for 
the  purpose  of  being  seen  by  multitudes  at  a  distance,  would  ^ 
precisely  the  reverse  for  that  of  being  heard  by  a  great  naiubrfi 
unless  the  speaker  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  aadliil 
audience  were  ranged  above  hiin.'*^  \  solitary  plain  would  bi*o 
afforded  etpial  advantages  in  respect  of  retirement  from  tW 
flistraetiiig  scenes  of  human  pursuits,  had  it  not  been  our  Lofd|i 
object  to  escape  for  a  while  from  the  importunities  of  themuiti* 
ludes  who  followed  him.  To  tlie  cpiestion,  therefore,  *  Wkj 

*  did  our  Lord  go  up  into  a  mountain,  but  that  his  voice 

*  be  hearil  by  the  whole  multitude  ?’  we  should  reply,  Fof  tk* 
same  reason  that,  on  many  other  occasions,  he  retired  itrto'  J 
mountain — to  hold  converse  apart  with  his  Heavenly 

and  there  his  disciples  “  came  to  him.”  Had  this  not 
object,  it  is  more  rational  to  8Up|H)se  that,  on  seeing  the 
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luddHibo  would  have  remained  in  the  midst  of  tliem»  till  he 
proper  to  ilisiuiss  them,  or  that,  at  least,  lie  would  not 
J  retired  unaccompanied.  The  term  “  disciples,”  we  arc  cer- 

uinlv  dis|>osed  to  take  in  n  general  sense  ;  and  though  in  verses 
15,  U,  there  appears  to  be  something  like  a  restricied  npplica- 

I  tioii  to  a  particular  class  of  persons,  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  L. 

in  opinion, 'that  ^  the  discourse  Mongs  to  all  who  would  be  real 
*  Clirisliiins,  and  to  all  such  in  every  age.*  The  following 

[  remarks  on  its  peculiar  bearings  on  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 

the  present  (l.iy,  will  shew  how  correct  and  judicious  are  the 
Au(hor*s  views  of  the  only  basis  of  Christian  murals. 

*  To  the  Jews  then,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  exhibition  of  these 
Christian  virtues,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  could  have  for  its  leading 
object,  only  to  render  them  acquainted  with  the  true  and  spiritual 
inture  of  Clirist’s  religion,  and  to  rectify  their  carnal  and  worldly 
conceptions  of  his  character.  Hut  to  us,  before  whom  the  whole 
plan  of  t^alvation  is  fully  developed,  it  is  designed  to  answer  a  very 
Jiffcri'Ot  and  a  much  higher  purpose.  It  becomes  to  us,  what,  in 
Ikti  it  would  become  to  these  Jews,  when  further  informed,  and 
grounded  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Go8{>el ; — a  clear  and  a 
itriking  representation  of  the  nature,  necessity,  and  advantages,  of 
Christian  sanctification, 

*  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  attend  to  this  circumstance, 
while  considering  what  our  Saviour  has  said; — for  want  of  it,  many 
hate  fatally  mistaken  the  path  that  leads  to  life  and  salvation.  They 
hive  6^/ a  with  the  Beatitudes;  and,  finding  themselves  totally<uo- 
•ble  to  come  up  to  their  standard,  have  cither  been  deterred  from 

j  nakifig  any  further  attempt,  or  have  contented  themselves  with  sup* 

^  pMmg  that  a  very  defective  and  scarcely  perceptible  approach  to  them 
[  an  all  tliai  w  ould  be  expected,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  for 
I  then  an  unimpeachable  title  to  heaven.  Hut  none  who  have  been 
f  taught  of  God,  have  so  learned  Christ.  Tlicy  have  found  that  they 
mutt  be  hrsL  justified  by  hisgrace,  and  regenerated  by  his  Spirit,  before 
they  can  apply  to  this  standard  of  morals,  w  ith  any  hope  of  being  con- 
fonued  to  its  requisitions,  or  of  deriving  comfort  from  its  assurances. 
^uch  is  the  order  which  God  has  established,  and  which  uur  condition 
renders  absolutely  necessary.  Were  our  situation  such,  that  u  perfect 
rule  of  life  was  all  that  w'as  requisite  for  our  salvation,  then  might  we 
>|m)y,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tiiat  particular  as|iect  of  the  Ciospcl  in 
[  vlii^  this  rule  is  presented  to  us,  with  joy  and  confidence.  Hut  ulasl 
i  vhosrcs  not  that  a  burden  of  guilt  upon  the  conscience,  and  u  most 
<ligfiding  subjection  of  our  minds  to  the  law  of  sin  in  the  iiiciuhcrs, 

}  ttader  something  furtlier  necessary  for  our  salvation  than  the  fullest 
*  •Iptemeni  of  our  duty,  and  the  clearest  apprehensions  of  its  extent  nod 
j  obligution  ?  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  its  affording  us  a  perfect  rule  of 
that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  save  us  cunsisls,  but  in  the  dis- 
cloiure  it  makes  to  us  of  a  sure  and  effectual  method  for  our  recovery 
1^  the  mediation  of  Christ.  It  was  not  by  proposing  its  comprehen- 
j  elevated  system  of  morals,  that  the  Apostles  converted  men, 
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bul'by  preaching  the  tlcctrinc  of  the  Cross,  of  free  justificailon  for 
sinners,  ihrougb  the  blood  of  the  Lumb,  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Divaic 
Spirit  to  help  our  infirmities,  and  to  purify  our  polluted  natures  It 
is  tlius  that  the  Gospel  becomes  the  power  of  (lod,  to  the  salvation  of 
luen,  in  every  age  ;  and,  not  till  the  toundation  be  laid  of  our  conver¬ 
sion  to  God,  and  of  our  acceptance  in  his  sight,  through  the  merit  and 
grace  of  his  Son,  shall  we  be  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid 
supplied  us,  by  this  perfect  representation  of  our  duty,  in  raising  the 
superstructure  of  u  holy  character,  and  an  unbiainablc  conversation. 

pp  23—25. 

ft  is  a  most  important  remark,  that  our  laird,  in  this  passage, 
is  not  describing  various  ebaracters,  but  tlie~  various  features  of 
one  cbarijicter. 

‘  This,’ remarks  the  Author,  *  is  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of 
sanctitication,  which  is  the  coininunicuti  on  not  of  one  Christian  grace 
only,  but  of  all.  For,  though  the  miraculous  git\s  of  the  Spirit  might 
Ih;  divided  among  several  persons,  having  no  neeessary  relation  to  each 
oUier,  tJiis  cunuot  be  the  case  with  his  sanctifying  operations,  which 
Imve  ibr  their  object  in  every  Ciise  to  produce  a  complete  and  perfect 
charucter.  A  sinncT  w  ho  indulges  in  ini(|uity,  may  indeed  be  even 
uventc  to  souic  vices,  while  he  is  closely  weddeil  to  others  ;  but  the 
possession  of  one  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  with  it  a  desire  after 
the  |M»sscssion  of  all  the  re>l,  and  a  sincere  and  earnest  endeavour  at 
their  attaiument.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  he  who  is  poor  in 
spirit,  w; ill  not  mourn  on  ueconnt  of  sin,  and  inunifest  a  mecknesa  of 
uispotiition  under  injuries  and  provocations.  The  same  may  be  laid 
of  ^1  the  other  principles  specitied  in  the  Ileatitudcs.’  pp.  27^28. 

Mr.  Ii^ifchild  seldom  indulges  in  figure  :  his  style  is  rhaate 
and  unaiK  cted.  In  the  fellow iiig  passage,  we  meet  with  a  happy 
niui  striking  metaphor. 

‘  The  poor  in  spirit  are,  in  the  first  place,  “  blessed,”  on  account 
of  the  moral  worth  and  excellence  which  their  Christian  princip^ 
stump  up«)n  them.  Of  all  the  principles  that  can  ennoble  und  enrich 
the  mind,  there  arc  none  to  be  compared  with  those  of  ChristiauU)  ; 
such  ns,  ;ii dent  devotion;  a  supreme  regard  to  the  Most  lliglh  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  a  faith  that  carries  out  the  mind  in 
the  luhiimest  excursions,  tinding  scope  for  its  exercise  in  the  illiiuiubl* 
expansion  of  invisible  and  spiritual  objects  ;  and  a  tilial  fear,  tbit 
siibjects  the  will  to  that  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  conforms  tlic  mind 
to  his  eliar.icler,  making  it  to  obey  his  commands,  to  submit  to  hisd«« 
eisions,  t«»  choose  w  hat  he  chooses,  and  to  hate  what  he  hates.  The** 
are  principles  wliich,  in  their  operations,  hind  the  subjects  of  tl»«® 
to  another  and  far  more  glorious  world,  and  assimilate  the  soul  to  »ti 
Creator.  Shall  we  then  undervalue  those  in  whose  iniiKls  these  pt*®* 
ciples  are  planted,  becniUHe  they  present  themselves  to  us  under  the  gifb 
of  jaiveriy,  or  in  a  situation  U|Km  w  liieh  the  men  of  tins  world  Took 
dow  n  wiili  contempt  and  scorn  ?  Shall  we  prefer  Uic  uicn  ofaffluemi* 
and  rank,  merely  U’cause  they  are  encompassed  with  the  glittering 
lorma  ot  luuuiiu  distinction  and  grandeur  ?  Their  minds,  it  should  b® 
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rfcollectcd,  may  the  receptacles  of  only  common  notions,  or  at  beat 
oTitntiments  confined  to  this  mortal  state.  VVe  may  admire  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  K^ypt  for  their  magnificent  structure  and  polished  exterior^ 
though  inhabited  by  a  mere  reptile  ;  but  what  comparison  can  be  m- 
ftituted  betneen  them  and  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  which,  though’ 
corered  with  goat-skins,  and  on  the  outside,  of  a  mean  and  insirnm- 
cant  appearance,  was  dignified  within  by  the  altar  of  pure  gold,  the 
miraculous  fire  that  was  tindled  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  and  the  lu¬ 
minous  cloud  that  was  the  symbol  of  the  present  Deity.*  pp.  ^50 — 55. 

We  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  tlie  concluding  para¬ 
graph  of  this  second  discourse :  it  c*ontaiiis  a  molt  sedsohable 
admonition. 


*  Finally,  let  us  learn  as  Christians,  from  the  tenor  of  the  Reatitude 
which  has  now  engaged  our  attention,  to  be  less  influenced  than  we 
have  been,  in  our  iudgementand  conduct,  by  outward  appearance.  Wc 
seem  to  have  much  to  learn  in  this  respect ;  for  is  there  no  danger  of 
our  being  scandalized ^at  the  meanness  of  the  external  figure  which 
thechur^  of  Christ  presents,  and  of  being  led  away  by  what  the  world 
calls  respectability  ?  Is  there  no  backwardness  to  acknowledge  a  fel* 
lowship  with  the  poor  members  of  our  Lord’s  family  ;  no  partiality  in 
our  attachment  to  some  professing  Christians  who  are  superior  to  otners 
only  in  the  abundance  of  their  worldly  possessions  ?  Has  the  faith  of  our 
Ivord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  to  persons,  which  tlic  Apostle  Jtunes 
condemned  in  his  days,  vanished  in  ours  ;  and  do  we  betray  no  un¬ 
worthy  fears  respecting  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  when 
its  advocates  seem  confined  to  the  class  of  those  who  arc  ^  small  and 
despised  V*  Hut  is  God  less  able  to  work  by  weak  means  now  than 
formerly ;  or  is  the  world  less  in  danger  of  confounding  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  the  Almighty  Agent?  Why  then  do  we  wish  the  Divine 
plan  altered  ;  or  why  are  our  hopes  so  much  more  encouraged  when 
the  ricli  arc  added  to  the  church  than  when  accessions  arc  made  from 
the  poor  ?  Are  w^e  not  in  all  these  respects  carnal,  and  do  we  not 
judge  as  men  ?  O  let  us  beware,  lest,  with  all  our  boasted  confidence, 
*e  be  found  relying  on  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  so  provoking  the  Lofd 
to  depart  from  us.  Work,  Lord,  by  whom  thou  wilt  work, — save  by 
many  or  by  few,  by  weak  or  by  strong :  all  thy  instruments,  next  to 
thyself,  shall  have  my  confidence,  and  my  regard.  “  Now  unto  hlrtl 
that  is  able  to  do  exceeding  abund  mtly  above  all  ihat  we  ask  or  think, 
according  to  the  power  that  worketli  in  us ;  unto  him  be  glory  in  the 
Church  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages,  world  witliout  end, 
Amch.**  * 

Tile  remarks  *’  outlie  obligatiuiiH  of  Christians  to  cultivate- 

*  the  grace  of  nicekiK^s,*  atlord  an  admirable  ill  list  rat  ion  of  tliHt 
A|H)storic  style  of  practical  exliorlutiun,  which  grounds  the  in¬ 
junctions  to  virtuous  conduct,  on  considerations  implying  the 
P^fuliarity  of  the  Chrislian’s  charactef,  and  arising  out  of  the 
doctrines  he  professes  to  believe. 

*  Nor  must  we  forget,  that  pride,  vexation,  and  resentment,  present 
aspect  exceedingly  otTcnsivc  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  chosen  era- 
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bleoi  U  the  gentle  dove  that  seeks  the  regions  of  pence  and  stilhifti. 
What  wonder  then  at  his  absence  from  the  breastf  if  meekness  be  want* 
ing  ;  and  at  a  suspension  nf  all  those  gracious  operations,  and  ail  thme 
delightful  sensations,  which  arc  the  result  of  his  residence!  Were  we 
more  attentive  to  the  causes  t!int  impede  our  Christian  growth,  and 
debar  us  of  the  choicest  consolations  of  religion,  would  it  not  often 
be  found,  that  the  insubordination  of  our  tempers,  and  the  want  of 
habitual  meekness  and  composure,  are  the  chiefs  It  is  not  some  secret 
decree,  some  act  of  awful  sovereignty,  that  places  us  under  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  spiritual  decline,  and  robs  the  means  of  grace  of  their  cHicacr; 
it  is  our  want  of  sell*  government, — it  is  the  pride,  the  passion,  the 
frequent  tumult  of  the  soul. 

‘Again,  wc  are  called  upon  tt)ahouiul  in  meekness,  hy  a  concern  for 
the  honour  and  recommeiulatioii  of  our  religion.  It  is  by  tliose  virtues 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  mankind,  and  which  the  gospel, 
rooting  in  a  new' soil,  raises  to  a  beauty  and  perfection,  nature  could 
never  reach,  that  we  must  hope  to  impress  the  unconverted  in  iu 
favour.  There  are  virtues  peculiar  to  the  Christian :  virtues  which 
constitute  the  chief  glory  of  his  character,  as  estimated  hy  his  fellow 
Christians  and  his  God:  but  tliese  are  hidden  from  the  world's  eve, 
which  hat  no  standard  by  w  inch  to  appreciate  them,  no  corresponding 
emotions  by  which  to  judge  of  their  value.  They  are  reserved  for 
the  approving  notice  of  conscience  and  of  Heaven,  iliit  meeknesi 
is  a  grace  which  all  can  uiuler>tan(l  and  admire.  The  intluenceof 
religion  in  producing  it,  is  easily  discerned  and  readily  acknowledged; 
and,  when  religion  shines  in  our  tempers,  it  shines  most  fortheheneht 
of  mankind.  The  meekness  of  the  martyrs,  under  taunts  and  tortures, 
won  over  many  to  their  cause;  and  the  meekness  of  a  Christian,  under 
the  ordinary  ills  of  life,  exhibits  a  spectacle  to  those  round  him,  which 
says  more  m  favour  of  his  religion  than  all  his  discourses  about  the 
raptures  of  devotion  or  the  delights  of  fellowship  with  God.  On  the 
contrarvi  how  often  is  the  influence  of  the  real  excellencies  of  hii 
churacter  counteracted  hy  the  low  state  of  this  grace  ?  His  severity 
of  rebuke,  his  gusts  of  passion,  hrs  sourness  or  moroseness  under  dis- 
nppointment,  arc  all  treasured  up  hy  his  domestics  and  ncquaintiioce, 
as  so  many  jnstifleations  of  tlicir  neglect  of  religion,  and  so  many  re* 
futatioDS  of  the  arguments  in  its  favour.  If  our  own  peace  and  pro* 
gress  iherelnre  are  not  suHicient  to  make  us  long  for  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  the  honour  of  our  religion  ought  surely  not  to  leave  us  in* 
different  to  it.  Nor  let  us  despair  of  tlie  aid  necessary  for  its  ulUiiu* 
meat.  Whatever  have  been  our  previous  habits;  whatever  are  our 
provocations,  or  tlie  elements  ofour  constitution;  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  are  suflicient  to  overcome  them.  Hiesc 
can  fuhdue  the  roughest  .isperities,  and  all.iy  the  most  violent  lcni|M.*st: 
they  can  expel  the  foulest  demon  Irom  ilic  breast,  and  sulistitutc  a 
benignant  angel. 

‘  The  meekness  that  has  Ix  ^n  descriht‘<l,  is,  in  all  its  branches, 
urged  upon  us,  us  Chri>iians,  most  powerfully,  hy  the  example  of  the 
Saviour.  In  him  all  virtues  found  a  resting  place  and  u  home.  Ihry 
were  not  tlie  virtues  tif  occasion  merely,  but  lixtul  and  jH-'riiiaornt 
habits,  llis  human  nature  was  adorned  uilli  all  Divine  giace«»  u> 
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their  perfection,  continually  putt! nf;  forth  theoitclves  in  tbeir  holy  and 
legitimate  operations.  How  conspicuous  was  his  lowliness  of  lieart* 
his  freeilom  from  pride  and  ambition,  when  he  made  his  entry  into 
Jerusalem ;  pouring  contempt,  by  its  circumstances,  on  all  the  page* 
gntn'  and  grandeur  of  a  Roman  Triumph  ?  No  tapestry  covers  nia 
rudil  but  such  as  nature  furnishes  ;  no  captives  follow  him  but  such  as 
are  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of  gratitude ;  no  largesses  are  scattered 
hr  him  but  the  gifts  of  healing ;  and  the  only  music  floating  in  the  air, 
is  tlie  grateful  llosannas  of  the  populace  and  children.  Jnatead  of  a- 
splendid  car,  he  rides  on  the  dullest  of  bea.stg,  and  even  this  ts  bor¬ 
rowed.  It  is  thus,  O  Jerusalem,  that  thy  King,  thine  Eternal  King, 
eometh  unto  thee,  **  meek  and  lowly,  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  upon 
a  coll,  the  foal  of  an  ass.”  But  this  was  indeed  a  triumph,— the”  tri¬ 
umph  of  real  greatness,  dispensing  with  external  pomp,  and,  in  the 
total  absence  of  it,  commanding  admiration  and  iiomage.  And  aa 
pride  and  ambition  w'ere  strangers  to  his  soul,  so  anger, .  impatience, 
and  revenge,  had  there  no  place.  In  every  scene  of  his  life  this  is* 

I  a|)parent.  You  sec  him  enduring  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against* 
himself;  bearing  with  the  cavils  of  the  Scribes,  the  dulncss  of  hisdls- 
I  ciplcs,  the  obduracy  of  the  multitude,  the  perfidy  of  Judas;  never 
!  wfi'ering  himself  to  be  irritated  or  rufhed.  On  one  occasion,  indeed, 

I  he  is  said  to  have  looked  round  upon  his  audience  with  anger;  but  the 

I  holy  indignation  that  lightened  in  his  eye,  was  mingled  with  an  oir  of 
tenderness  and  compassion  : — “  he  w'as  rrrieved  for  tlie  hardness  of 
^  their  hearts.  ”  Behold  him  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphns.  I'o  the  entangling 
questions  of  that  unjust  judge  he  returns  an  answer  which  shows  that^ 
he  law  through  his  wicked  policy,  and  would  not  be  made  its  dupe. 
Knraged  at  the  disappointment,  one  of  the  creatures  of  office,  em^' 
j  boldenedby  what  he  Knew  of  the  temper  of  the  court,  advanced  to* 
Mrds  the  Saviour,  and  struck  him  on  the  cheek.  A  blow  is  the  last 
I  insult  that  can  he  borne  by  nature  :  but  when  did  reason  appear  with 
•uch calmness  and  dignity  a.s  in  the  conduct  of  the  Saviour?  If  ( 
hare  spoken  ill,  bear  witness;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?'^*  'It 
it,  however,  in  his  last  moments  that  the  meet  and  forgiving  spirit  of 
Jrsus  most  illustriously  displays  itself.  It  triumphs  over  all  the  har- 
hirhies  of  his  enemies,  and  breaks  forth  with  a  grandeur  never  to  be 
equalled.  The  hills  about  Jerusalem  still  seem  to  echo  back  the  cry, 

“  crucify  him,  crucify  him;**  he  hangs  upon  the  tree,  he  looks  upon* 
multitude  before  him,  and  he  beholds,  in  their  countenances,  the* 
expression,  not  of  pity,  but  of  malicious  exultation ;  and  now  lie 
looks  up  to  Heaven,  not  as  an  appellant  or  accuser,  but  as  an  interces- 
i  Mr “  Father,  forgive  them,**  is  his  prayer,  “  for  they  know  not  what 
I  they  do!”  Martyrs,  it  was  here  that  you  learnt  your  lesson.  Stephen,” 

ihere  it  was  that  you  imbibed  the  spirit  which  you  afterwards  so  Ulus*' 
tnouily  displayed,  when,  kneeling  down  in  the  midst  of  your  perse¬ 
cutors  and  destroyers,  you  said,  “  JLord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
I  char^ff  !** 

j  *  Ihe  example  of  Clirist  should  be  of  paramount  weight  and  ihi-  j 
j  fhority  with  all  his  discipicrs.  To  exhibit  it  was  one. great  end  of  hu 
j  coming  into  the  world;  by  himself  and  his  Apostles  we  are  mosl  io- 
j  hmnly  charged  to  make  it  our  model ;  and  for  this  purpose  his  conduct . 
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is  traced  with  &o  much  care  and  minuteness  in  the  cospcii.  To  eftet 
our  conformity  to  him,  was  one  design  of  his  death  ;  he  reconciles  oi 
hy  it  to  Ood,  in  order  that  wc  m:»y  become  holy  as  he  was  holy.  To 
he  deficient  in  meekness  then  is  to  sin  against  all  these  obligation!,  for 
it  is  to  he  deficient  in  that  which  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  thecha* 
racter  of  the  Saviour,  and  which  is  particularly  pointed  out  to  our  at* 
tention  in  him  as  our  model.  “  l.earn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and/ov. 

in  hearts  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.**  “  Christ  also  luf. 
tered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  his  stepi. 
Who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  :  who,  when  ht 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again :  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not, 
l)ut  committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously.  Who  his  own 
bclf  hare  our  sins  in  his  own  body,  on  the  tree;  by  whose  stripes  ye 
are  healed.  For  ye  tvore  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  return^ 
to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.** 

•  Not  w  ith  tlie  same  ease,  liowever,  with  w'hich  w’c  can  imbibe  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  another,  can  we  copy  his  virtues.  Here  tnuH 
he  long  inspection,  patient  imitation,  frequent  comparison,  eameit 
prayer.  \V*hat  is  the  result  ?  Fvery  virtue  formed  in  the  character 
now,  w  ill  shine  in  eternity  :  our  prominent  graces  here,  w’ill  there  be 
prominent  glories:  and  to  have  imitated  Christ  in  his  meekness,  will 
give  us  more  pleasure,  than  to  have  known  all  mysteries,  or  to  hire 
numbered  the  host  of  heaven.*  pp.  126 — 132. 

These  extracts  will  he  more  than  suflicient  to  hear  out  the 
high  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  the  excellence  of  the  volume. 
It  is  one  of  the.  most  pleasing  parts  of  our  oiliee,  to  coiiiribule, 
hy  onr  recomineiidation,  to  the  witler  circulation  of  work*  like 

the  present,  which  is  so  well  adapted  ciliciently  to  promote  tbf 
genuine  inHneiice  of  religions  truth  on  the  mind  and  character. 


Art.  VI.  'I'he  Er^yedltion  of  Orsua  ;  and  the  Crimes  of  Af^uirre,  By 
Uobert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.  Poet  Laureate,  Ac.  Ac.  f.cap  8vo. 
pp.  ‘2‘26.  London.  IS‘2I. 


^riiis  ex|>edition  and  mutiny  has  been  termed  by  IliimboVlt, 
*  •  tlie  most  drainaiic  ejn«ode  in  tlie  history  of  the  Spanish 

‘  compiests’ — we  know  not  why.  It  has  every  advantage  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Southey,  who  is  incoinparablv  (he  best  sloi  y-lellcf 
of  the  age,  and  yet,  it  appears  to  ns  destitute  of  plot,  barren  of 
incidents,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  dramatic  interest.  If  mur¬ 
ders  constitute  a  tragedy,  as  in  common  language  they  are  wuti 
to  do,  this  tale  is  the  cleepesl  of  tragedies  ;  hut  (hen  it  is  naked 
murder,  with  nothing  herok*,  nothing  sentimental  to  give  edit 
to  the  atrocity.  I’lie  dramatie  ptxioHfp  are  such  as  could  not 
he  tolerated  in  fiction,  and  tliey  inspire  only  painful  disgust  •• 
contemplated  in  Uct.  Mr.  Soiitltey  has  in*  a  word  aptly  cht- 
racteriseil  it :  it  is  *  a  frightful  story.*  But  he  qualifies  tha  f** 
mark  by  adding,  ‘  it  is  a  salutary  one,  exemplifying  that 
‘  which  intoxicates  weak  men,  makes  wicked  ones  mad.’ 
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<  lltii  \%  an  im(K>rtant  truth,  nnt)  has  not  been  suHictently  observed; 
hut  as  the  rtrst  part  of  the  maxim  is  proved  by  Rienzi  and  Massaniello, 
so  is  the  second  by  tlie  fanatics  of  Cromwell’s  aj;;c,  and  the  monsters 
of  the  FrencJi  Revolution,  as  well  as  by  the  history  of  Eastern  despots 
and  Roman  emperors.  'I'he  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  more 
!)cce^rv  for  the  animal  life  of  man,  than  the  restraints  of  law  and 
order  are  for  his  moral  being.’ 

Mr.  Southey  is  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  and  it  isthepro« 
\in('eof  this  faculty,  to  deU'ct  likenesses  rather  than  din’erences, 
to  combine  rather  than  to  comjiure.  Passing  hy  for  the  present 
the  ranciful  juxta>|>osition  of  names  and  things  in  this  paragraph, 
ae  •dull  proceed  to  give  the  substance  of  the  tale  in  as  few  words 
m  piHsihle,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge  of  its 
hfucHciul  tendency  as  a  moral  lesson. 

PtMlro  (le  Orsiia  was  a  knight  of  Navarre  who,  in  the  year 
15 II,  Clime  out  from  Spain  with  his  uncle,  IMiguel  Dias  dc  Ar- 
mcnilariz,  vnletj'ukl  mnijor  of  St.  Hartholomcw  at  Salamanca, 
lie  hud  aeipiired  great  reputation  as  a  soldier  in  several  wars 
aj^uinst  the  Indians,  when  his  highest  desire  was  gratified  by  an 
ippointmoiit  to  the  conmidiul  of  un  expedition  for  the  discovery 
iinil  cuni^uest  of  the  iin aginary  kingihmi  of  El  Dorado.  The 
lurce  raised  for  this  service  consisted  of  three  humlred  Spaniards, 
about  forty  of  whom  were  men  of  rank,  and  a  hundreil  iiiesliios. 

*  So  many  of  these  adventurers  had  borne  a  part  in  the  late  rebel¬ 
lions  that  the  government  began  to  fear  the  consequences  of  its  own 
policy,  seeing  them  thus  collected;  and  there  were  not  wanting  ma¬ 
licious  men  who  endeavoured  to  render  Orsua  himself  suspected.  Or- 
8ua’s  own  friends  were  with  more  reason  alarmed  for  his  safety  ;  and 
one  of  them  wrote  to  him,  beseeching  him  that  he  would  not  wilfully 
>bwt  his  eyes  to  the  danger,  but  that  he  would  dismiss  a  few  of  those 
ndrentiirers  from  whom  there  was  most  reason  to  apprdiend  mischief, 
naming,  in  particular,  a  certain  Don  Martin,  Lorenzo  dc  Zalducndo, 
I-opede  Aguirre,  Juan  Alonzo  de  la  Vandera,  Christoval  dc  Chaves, 
u  few  others,  'fhis  true  friend  also  besought  him  not  to  take  with 
him  hU  mistress,  1).  Ines  de  Atienza,  a  beautiful  widow.  The  thing 
•t^lF,  lie  sail!,  was  wrong  ;  it  was  an  ill  example  for  his  people*  and 
raighl  draw  after  it  worse  consequences  than  he  could  apprehend.  His 
sdvice  was  given  in  vain  :  Orsua  indeed  sent  back  Dun  Martin,  but 
he  retained  the  others  in  bis  company,  |>erscvered  in  his  intention  of 
^Mig  ines  with  him,  and  returned  no  answer  to  Linasco’s  letter.’ 

p.  18. 

5Varned  hy  the  miserable  fate  of  (jonzalo  Pizarro’s  army, 
•ttsinst  alteiiipliiig  to  proceed  hy  land,  they  embarked  in  two 
hrignntine.s  and  nino  llut>hottomed  harks,  and  ascended  the  rivers, 
touching  ut  several  Indian  settlements,  and  occasionally  ex- 
plsring  (he  country,  till  they  had  advanced,  according  to  their 
^^‘npuiAtion,  more  lliuu  seven  hundred  leagues. 
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*  The  length  of  way  which  they  had  voyaged  without  Iicir. 
ing  any  tidinga  of  El  Dorado,  liad,  by  this  time,  deadened  ^ 
hopes  of  the  most  ardent,  and  murmurs  went  abroad  that  it  vu 
better  to  return,  and  nnke  their  way  back  to  Peru,  lest  ther 
should  all  perish.  'Fhese  murmurs  were  instigated  by  a  portv, 
whose  object  in  first  joining  the  expedition  was  to  turn  back,  und^ 
Orsua  or  any  other  leader,  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  Peru,  like 
Cjonzalo  Pizarro,  and  Francisco  llernandez  Giron,  that  the  old  dsyt 
of  anarchy  and  the  sword  might  be  renewed.  Zalduendo,  Aguint, 
Vandera,  and  Chaves,  the  men  of  whom  Orsua  had  been  especially 
warned  by  his  friend  l.inasco,  were  among  the  foremost  of  this  party. 
Concealing  their  own  views,  they  laboured  to  inilispose  others  to  the 
service  :  and  Orsua,  perceiving  the  growing  disad'ection,  thougiH  it  ad* 
visuble  to  call  together  tho>e  wiio  seemed  most  averse  to  proceeding, 
and  set  before  them  the  disgrace  and  ignominy  of  thus  lightly  aW 
doning  the  enterpri/e  in  w  hich  they  hud  embarked.  “  What  pruvinct 
“  of  the  Indies,”  said  he,  “  has  ever  been  conquered  without  laboar, 
and  difticulty,  and  long  patience  ?  Even  if  the  youngest  of  us  were  to 
grow  grey  upon  this  adventure  before  it  be  completed,  the  iuimeMe 
riches  which  we  shall  obtain  would  be  an  ample  recompense  for  all." 
His  fearless  confidence  persuaded  those  who  had  no  other  purposes 
in  view',  and  the  agitators,  therefore,  now  resolved  upon  his  murder. 

*  Zalduendo  and  V'andcra  had  both  set  their  eyes  upon  Orsua’t 
mistress,  a  mischief  which  Linasco  had  foreseen,  and  against  wbick 
he  had  prophetically  warned  his  ill  fated  friend.  One  of  the  con* 
plaints  urged  with  most  eli'ect  against  him  was,  that  he  doated  upoo 
this  woman  as  though  she  luul  bew  itched  him ;  that  she,  not  Onus, 
commanded  the  army :  that  the  men  were  condemned  to  the  oar  ibr 
the  slightest  otfences  like  galley-slaves,  only  that  they  might  row  her 
canoe;  that  Orsua  was  dallying  with  her  when  he  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  weal  of  the  expedition  ;  and  that,  instead  of  lodging  ia 
the  midst  of  the  army  as  behoved  him,  he  alw  ays  took  up  his  quarter! 
apart,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  dalliance.  A  strong  party 
of  conspirators  was  formed;  they  were  all  of  low  birth  and  station,  anil 
a  leader  was  wanting  re>pectahle  enough  in  both  to  give  some  ibov 
of  authority  to  their  proceedings;  but  the  men  of  rank  w'crc  persoa* 
ally  attached  to  the  general.'  pp.  39 — 42. 

The  conspirators,  however,  soon  found  the  means  of  effecting 
their  purpose.  Orsua  hail  sent  u  delachinent  to  explore  the  coan- 
consisiini'  of  chosen  and  trusty  men  under  the  couitnand  af 
one  of  his  friends,  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  let  slip  the  oppaf- 
tunity.  At  ni»jhl,  Montoya  and  (.’haves  murdered  their  chief  in  hil 
hammock';  Var^jas,  lii>  lii'utenaiit,  was  met  and  stabbed  by  another 
conspirator.  'I'lie  chiefs  of  the  inutiiiy  tln*n  nominated  (hiv 
man  to  be  their  general,  and  Aguirre  to  he  his  muster  of  the 
camp.  Cfuzman  proposed  that  they  should  prosecute  the  «Hs- 
covt»ry  of  Kl  Dorado,  arguing  that,  if  they  suowcMied,  the  Kin? 
would  readily  pardon  what  they  hail  tione ;  hut  Aguirre,  the 
more  <les|H*rale  villain,  ridiculed  tlie  idea  of  keeping  terms  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  ami  boldly  avowed  himself  a  traitor.  At  hb 
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Guzman  was  elected  their  prince  and  liesje  lord; 
and  (his  weak  young  man  became  the  easy  dupe  of  his  further 

iloicHS.  .  • 

*  The  new  king  immediately  appointed  his  household :  he  had  his 
chiinherlain,  his  higli  steward,  his  carver,  his  pages,  and  his  ^ntlemen, 
tn  all  of  whom  he  assigned  salaries  upon  the  treasury  of  reru.  He 
wok  served  ut  table  with  all  the  puppetry  of  a  real  court,  and  his 
orders  were  now  issued  in  the  name  of  1).  Fernando  de  Guzman,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Terra  Firma  and  Peru,  and  heard,  hat*in- 
bnd.  The  plan  of  their  campaign  was  now  arranged  ;  they  proposed 
to  make  for  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  they  knew  no  resistance 
could  be  made,  and  where  they  could  stock  themselves  with  provisions. 
There  they  would  remain  not  more  than  four  days,  and,  taking  as  many 
adventurers  as  might  choose  to  join  them,  proceed  towards  Nombre  de 
Dios,  land  during  the  night  in  the  river  Saor,  seize  the  passes  of  the 
Sierra  de  Capira,  and  thus  cut  off  all  communication  with  Panama ; 
then  turn  upon  the  city,  and  destroy  it.  Their  next  business  was  to  get 
possession  of  Panama  and  all  the  ships  in  its  harbour ;  there  they  expected 
to  be  joined  by  many  volunteers  from  Veragua  and  Nicaragua,  and 
by  the  negroes  who  were  then  in  insurrection;  and  from  thence, 
uking  with  them  the  artillery  of  these  two  cities,  they  would  proceed 
to  Peru,  where,  even  if  the  alarm  should  have  arrived  before  them, 
there  were  no  troops  capable  of  resisting  such  a  force.  So  great  waa 
their  confidence  of  success,  that  grants  of  land  were  solicited  and 
given;  and  these  ruffians  agreed  among  themselves  what  women  they 
would  take  from  their  husbands  and  fathers,  settling  all  beforehand, 
that  there  might  be  no  disputes  upon  that  subject. 

Short  was  the  reign  of  this  inock-sovereigii.  Aguirre  had  al¬ 
ready  involved  him  in  the  guilt  of  numerous  murders.  Arze,  a 
friend  of  Orsua's,  bad  been  strangled  by  Aguirre*^  orders,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  *  for  the  good  of  the  army.*  T  wo  of  the  foremost 
instiguturs  of  Orsua's  murder  were  put  to  death  by  him,  on  a  mere 
report  that  they  were  coii'^piriiig  against  (lusman.  Vundera, 

'  ^bo  had  provoked  his  r(‘sei)tment  hy  being  promoted  above  him, 
i  Was  treaelierously  assassinated.  Casto,  who  bad  been  Orsua’s 
was  the  next  victim.  Zaldueudo,  who  bad  been  a  party 
ID  Vaiulera’s  murder,  for  the  base  purpose  ofobtainingundisturb- 
possession  of  Donna  lues  as  bis  mistress,  met  with  the  fatebe 
merited.  Jlavingotlended  Aguirre  by  some  hasty  expressions,  the 
wretch  murdered  him  in  cold  blood  before  the  face  of  Gusman,  who 
^ughtto  protect  him,  and  in  spite  of  bis  commands  and  supplica- 
huus.  The  murderer  then  despatched  two  of  bis  creatures  to  kill  D. 
laes,  that  no  further  mischief  might  arise  on  her  account ;  and 
they  (iividi*d  her  ctFects,  which  were  of  considerable  value,  aa 
their  Wages.  Gusman,  panic-struck,  had  neither  sense  nor  cou- 
left  to  take  any  measures  against  the  uiidisguisi^  insoUnca 
tyranny  of  this  sanguinary  riiflian,  or  to  make  one  struggle 
avert  bis  own  iinpimding  fate.  It  had  been  pro|)0§e<lat  i>-  m- 
*^^t  council  to  rid  him  of  this  dangerous  subject ;  but  the  execu- 
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lion  of  the  pluii  was  timidly  delayed,  and  in  the  mean  time,  tt» 
f^ecret  \\as  helrayed  to  Aguirre,  who  had  hitherto  <l(>M|>iHed  Ow. 
man  too  mueli  to  tt‘ar  him,  hut  now  resoUeil  on  hi'*  destruction. 
He  was  murdered  in  his  hed  by  two  of  Ay:nirro’s  emissaries,  \»hile 
tlie  arch-conspirator  himself,  havini^  hidden  his  Kxeelleney  feir 
notliiiit^,  passed  on  to  an  inner  apartment,  to  despateh  with  lui 
own  hands  three  victims,  besides  a  priest  anil  two  captains  who 
were  stabbed  hv  his  orders. 

The  power  w  hich  Ai^nirre  had  thus  usiir|)cd,  he  maintained  by 
similar  measures  of  siin^uinary  violenci*.  Tlie  remainder  of  hh 
career  consists  of  little  mor(' than  astrinc^of  murders,  which  be¬ 
come  almost  as  tedious  astliey  are  distrusting  in  the  hare  rcci- 
pitulation.  liis  first  ai  hievi'inent  as  the  now  undisputed  leader, 
was,  to  seize  by  strata*;em  the  Island  of  Margarita,  and  murder 
the  governor  and  chief  magistrates.  Here  he  remained  for  forty 
days,  venting  his  fren/y  or  ins;me  caprice  on  the  persons  umI 
}>osst‘ssions  «>f  the  inhabitants,  slaughtering  their  (locks  am) 
lierds,  and  burning  their  plantations,  till  he  had  re<iiiced  the 
island  almost  to  a  desert.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things  la 
the  volume  is,  the  remark  of  the  historian  IVdro  Simon,  gifW 
in  a  nott‘ :  ‘  How  infinittdy  thankftd  we  ought  to  he  to  God* 
says  the  good  Catholic,  ‘that  tlu’se  tyrants  did  not  take  it  In 
•  their  heads  to  introduce  any  hvretival  opinions  1’ 

On  the  approach  of  some  forces  hastily  collected  from  Carac- 
cas,  Aguirre  reiinliai  ked  with  his  troops,  now  reduced  by  bw 
own  ernelly  and  by  desertion  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  ind 
landing  at  Htirhurata,  set  fire  to  his  own  vi'ssels  tt)  cut  ofl*  from 
them  the  hope  of  retreat,  and  advanced  to  Valencia,  ’fhej 
found  that  <  ity  deserted  by  all  its  inhaliitants,  who  had  il 
his  up|)roach  to  sonn*  inlands  in  a  neiglihonring  lake.  He  then 
proeeedeii  to  Haraipiieemeto,  an«l  on  limling  that  also  deserted, 
set  fire  to  the  town,  leaving  nothing  hiit  tin*  fortress,  of  which  be 
took  possession.  lliTe,  at  lenglh,  In'  reci'ived  a  cheek  from  the 
forces  which  the  (iovi*rnor  of  Venezuela  had  with  dilliculty  col¬ 
lected,  and  whom,  so  miserably  were  they  C(piipped,  it  would 
have  been  ca^y  for  Aguirre  with  his  handful  of  men  to  disperec^ 
had  not  his  soldiers  now  begun  to  deseit  him.  The  Spanhh 
c'nmmander  had  the  good  smise  to  avoid  an  engagement  with  the 
rrbt'Is,  contenting  hims<*lf  with  intercepting  all  supplies,  and  re- 
ci'iving  aH  th'serteis.  riie  tyrant  was  at  lengtli  left  in  tlif?  ftd 
with  one  only  of  his  creatures,  who  resolve<l  to  die  with  him,  b** 
dangliter,  and  a  female  attendant.  As  (he  King's  troops  welt 
entering,  he  eommittetl  his  last  murder  by  stabbing  his  chiW* 
*rhe  first  shot  aimed  at  him  made  only  a  slant  wound.  ‘  That* 
‘  badly  ilone,*  he  saitl.  On  n'Ceiving  the  second  in  his  breast, 
ho  exclaimed,  ‘  Tins  will  do  fell,  and  died  immediately.  ^ 
*  Aguirre  is  still  spoken  of,  says  Mr.  Southey,  ‘  in  those  countrici 
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bt  ihi  ntmc  of  El  Tifrano^  the  tyrant ;  and  it  if  the  belief  of  the 
ntookf  that  his  spirit,  as  rcftless  now  as  when  it  animated  his  body, 
iSl  wanders  over  the  scenes  of  his  guilt,  in  the  form  of  that  rtery  va¬ 
pour  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  in  the 
IJanns,  or  plains  of  New  Andalusia.  And  this  visible  but  intan¬ 
gible  phenomenon  is  called  in  those  countries,  at  this  day,  the  soul  of 
dif  Tyrant.’ 

His  head  was  for  some  time  rxjuvsed  at  Tociiyo  in  an  iron  cage : 
we  should  like  Gall  or  Spiir/heiin  to  have  examined  it  for  the 
orpiQ  of  dcHtructireueMH,  Such  is  the  tale  !  It  was  originally 
iDtended  to  form  a  chapter  in  the  History  of  Brazil  by  Mr.  Sou¬ 
they,  but  was  omitted  as  not  strictly  coming  within  the  compass 
of  the  Author’s  plan.  Whether  it  was  dt^erving  of  separate 
publication,  onr  readers  will  judge  for  Uiemselves.  As  to  the 
moral,  it  certainly  furnishes  a  dreadful  illustration  of  the  extreme 
of  malignity  to  which  human  depravity  may  be  wrought  up ;  but 
Mr.  Southey  does  not  ap^K'ar  to  us  to  be  by  any  means  happy  iu 
the  lesson  he  would  mere  parlicolarly  deduce  from  it.  Aguirre 
was  certainly  not  made  either  wicked  or  mad  by  |H)wer.  His 
appetite  for  blood,  his  remorseless  and  desperate  character,  was 
fully  displaycnl  before  he  had  taste<l  of  it.  He  bad  been  origi-* 
nally  t  breaker-in  of  horses  in  Peru,  had  forfeited  his  life  by  his 
crimes  more  than  once,  and  was  commonly  called  for  his  eccen¬ 
tric  filUnies,  *  the  madman.’  Li  is  |»ossible  that  he  might  have 
a  touch  of  insanity  in  bis  compositiem,  tlioiigh  not  sufficient  to 
duclurge  him  from  the  responsibility  alUebing  to  a  man  who 
knows  right  from  wrong,  and  prefers  the  wrong.  I'here  ap|>eurs 
to  have  been  in  bis  mind,  that  compound  of  shrewdness  and  folly 
shich  soiueiiuK's  |)reseiits  itself  in  low  life,  in  that  form  of  un¬ 
accountable  and  incurable  mischievousness  which  gives  occasion 
for  the  saying,  Suore  knave  than  fool.’  Had  he  been  horn  a 
C;rsar,  he  would  have  l>een  a  Domitian.  At  a  later  period,  he 
ni^ht  have  found  filtiug  employment,  and  acquired  honourable 
(liMinction  in  France,  under  Kobespierre.  In  England,  he 
^uuld  perhaps  have  been  notbing  more  illustrious  than  a  |>oaclier, 
ti^uiuggler,  or  a  footpad  ;  or  bis  ambition  might  have  raised  him 
into  political  notoriety  as  a  Tbistlewooit  or  aa  Oliver.  In  South 
America,  he  had  sco|)e  for  tlw>  utmost  capabilities  of  his  evil  na- 
ture ;  and  from  bebig  a  rebel  and  an  assassin,  he  rose  to  be  a 
tyrant. 

If  Aguirre  does  not  present  an  exempliftcation  of  Mr.  Southey’s 
ituxim,  wc  kuow  uot  ajiy  other  of  the  dramatia  pernonm  of  this 
^^^edy,  to  whose  conduct  it  is  really  more  a|>plical>le.  They 
^ere  all  weak  men  and  wicked  men  ;  but  the  |M>ssession  of 
power  bad  no  sham  iu  the  forinatiou  o4  their  characters:  they 
already  as  wickerl  as  they  could  be.  Still,  Mr.  Southey’s 
may  ho,  a  vury  just  on%  ihtMigb  a  httic  out  of  place.  But  oar 
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rcgilerti  may  |>erhaps  he  thiiikin!;  all  this  while,  Tly  what  cii. 
rious  asksuciali^n  ul  ideas  in  the  Poet  Laureate's  mind,  are  t)^ 
(yi  iiiK‘s  ol*  At^uirre  linked  with  ‘  the  fanaties  of  Cromwell's  age!' 
What  conceivahle  similarity  or  analo:;y  is  there  between  the  ex-* 
peditioii  in  search  of  LI  Dorado  and  the  mad  uroceeiUngi  jp 
whicli  it  terminated,  and  the  civil  war  hetween  Charles. aiuljji 
Parliament?  Or  to  what  fanaties  does  our  Author  disiera  a 
moral  resemhlanee  in  Aguirre  and  Robespierre  ?  Oh  Robert, 
Uol>ert,  thou  art  a  naughty  wat^.  There  are  other  things  which 
intoxicate  men  besides  power,  and  which,  though  a  9>ao  he 
neither  weak  nor  wicked,  may  sadly  pervert  his  judgement  uA 
his  feeliiii's.  Cromwell  has  just  as  much  business  in  this  |)r«- 
face,  as  some  of  thy  ^  (^M)rgian  worthies'  have  in  the  compiD} 
and  the  place  whicli  thou  hast  assigned  them.  Go  to,  Ukm 
oui^htest  to  know  better. 


Art.  VII.  Theolngt/  explained  and  defended^  in  u  Scries  of  Sennooi. 

By  Timothy  Dwight,  S.T.l).  L.L.l).  5  vols.  8vo.  London.  I819l 

(  CoHC'lutled from  jmtje  1*20.^ 

^1'^H  H  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  of  (Jhrist  and  the  VuiUriu 
controversy,  form  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
These  commence  the  second  grand  division  of  the  work.  The 
preceding  investigation  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to 
‘  what  is  commonly  calletl  the  Religion  of  Nature;’  that  is  ■c- 
coriling  to  Dr.  Dwight’s  corn'cter  definition,  not  natural  relijpoi 
us  opposed  to  revealed  religion,  (for  the  truths  of  which  it  edn- 
sisls,  are  found  no  where  clearly  explained  except  in  the  Scflp- 
tni«*s,)  hut,  ‘  the  religion  of  beings  jilaeed  under  law  onlf,^ 

*  Ry  (’hiistianity  I  intend,*  he  adds,  ‘  the  religion  of  falJtl 

*  IkMiigs.’  The  cardinal  proposition  which  forms  the  basis  of 
this  religion,  that  Jesiis  Christ  is  truly  and  perfectly  God,  is 
snpptnted  by  four  distinct- arguments.  1.  Christ  is  spokenof 
in  tlie  Scriptures  us  the  true  (lod  ;  the  names,  the  attributes,  tlie 
actions,  ami  the  relations  of  Deity,  and  Divine  worship,  being  so* 
crihed  t<»  him.  ‘i.'riie  Deity  of  Christ  is  the  only  ground  of  ewi- 
sistency  in  thescheiiieof  Redenijition.  3.  T’heJews,  nccordingto 
the  opposite  doctrine,  are  unjustly  charged  with  guilt  in  puttisg 
i’lirisl  totleath.  4.  I'lie  Prophets  and  Apostles,  according  to  th^ 
same  doclrirn*,  cannot  Im*  vindicated  from  the  sin  of  leading  lUJtO* 
kind  into  hlolatry.  In  the  exposition  of  the  direct  argument  fi^ 
Scripture,  there  is  no  room  lor  novelty,  and  it  did  nut  coinpi^ 
willi  Dr.  Dwight’s  purpose,  to  <h*scend  into  any  of  the 

of  criticism  ;  it  would  have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  discussioik 
Oil  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  Script*** 
“  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,”  which  may  be  considered  aa 
hibiting  a  complete  view  of  tlie  preacot  state  of  Biblical  Criticisift 
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(^4  ftii  lulinirabli*  Key.  Many  most  striking  texU  anil  cogent 
bowever,  necessarily  passcil  over  by  the  contro- 
i  T^rtistf  bi'causc  they  \%oulcl  have  no  weiglit  with  his  opponent  ms 
I  iiMlepeiident  proofs  ;  being  less  adapted  to  refute  the  seeptiC)  than 
^  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  believer^  or  to  satisfy  the  ingenuous' 
inquiriT.  He  who  comes  to  the  Bible  for  information,  will  receive . 
a^ui  unequivocal  testimony,  numberless  ileclarations  which  the 
(iceptic  finds  no  diHieulty  in  disposing  of  to  his  own  satisfaction 
lij  uietns  of  some  specious  gloss.  The  indirect  manner  in  which 
llw  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  conveyed,  so  as  to  afford  scope* 
for  i  moral  exercise  of  the  understanding  in  receiving  or  rejecting 
thfiD,  ^hile  it  allows  of  more  successful  evasion,  supplies  to  m 
Wiever  the  most  valuable  species  of  evidence, — that  w  hich  con- 
I  DfcU  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  with  its  practical  use  and  moral 
dficicy.  The  Christian  teacher  will  not,  therefore,  confine  him- 
M*!!'  to  the  nurrow  line  of  argument  to  which  the  controverlisl  is 
rertricted,  but  will  take  the  whole  scope  of  Scripture  into  his 
rftsonings,  regardless  of  the  cavils  of  objectors.  On  the  mind 
()f  i  Unitarian,  the  forcible  argument  urged  in  the  following  pas- 
would,  probably,  make  no  impression  :  to  a  Christian  it 
imuunts  to  a  demonstration.  The  Author  has  been  citing  nume- 
roM  passages  in  which  the  peculiar  actions  of  Deity  arc  ascribisl 
tuour  Lord. 

*  If,  then,  Christ  be  not  God,  the  real  God  has  so  ordered  things 
inliis  providence,  that  the  peculiar  displays  of  Divine  perfection,  the 
I  KTMiLst  which  will  ever  lx*  made,  will  be  made  by  a  creature,  and  not 
Himst'lf.  The  creation,  preservation,  and  government  of  the  Uni- 
I  »trie;  the  giving  of  life,  and  the  restoration  of  it  to  the  dead;  the 
lurgUeness  of  sin ;  the  communication  of  endless  life ;  and  the  final 
ju^iiucnl  of  intelligent  beings;  arc  the  highest,  the  most  peculiar, 
»idthc  most  perfect  displays  of  the  Godhead.  Omnipotence  and  In- 
lisne  Wisdom  are  pre-eminently  manifested  in  the  formation  and  go- 
»wnincnt  of  all  things ;  Infinite  Benevolence,  in  the  forgiveness  and 
‘Jhrstion  of  sinners;  and  Omniscience  and  Infinite  Justice,  in  acquit- 
condemning,  rewarding  and  punishing,  the  righteous  and  the 

'  ifi  then,  these  the  most  perfect  displays  of  the  Godhead,  do  not 
P^c  Christ  to  be  the  real  and  supreme  God,  let  me  ask,  In  what  man- 
and  by  what  arguments,  shall  we  prove  that  lliere  is  such  a  God  ? 
J^exUtcnce  and  perfections  of  this  glorious  Being,  have,  hitherto, 
always  evinced  from  the  creation,  preservation,  and  government 
*  ihc  Universe.  But  these,  if  the  Scriptures  be  true,  are  the  acts 
w  Christ.  If,  then,  they  prove  the  existence  of  God  at  all,  they 
^^^'•jnly  prove  Christ  to  be  God.  If  they  do  not  prove  him  whose 
they  are,  to  be  God,  they  do  not  prove  God  to  exist  at  all: 
®Jthey  cannot  prove  him  to  be  God,  whose  acts  they  arc  not.  To 
•■Jt  proofs,  then,  of  the  being  of  God  are  we  •  to  recur,  unless  we 
XVI.  N.S.  V 
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a<!mft  these  to  be  flic  proofs  ?  And  if  we  admit  them,  how  tv\  te 
deny,  or  doubt,  the  Deity  of  Christ?* 

’  The  third  ar|;uiiicnt  brought  forward  by  l>r.  Dwi^t  in  pn^gf 
of  (he  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  is  treated  with  his  usual  cletmesn 
and  conciseness.  According;  to  the  Soeinian  scheme,  the  JeiH, 
instead  of  heioj^  »*i  putting  Christ  to  death,  acted  meri¬ 

toriously  ;  for  they  only  obeyed  the  Divine  law  in  punishing  him 
ns  a  blasphemer.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  Sanhedrim  mb- 
understood  our  I^ord,  they  were  guilty,  at  the  worst,  of  onij  i 
mistake,  and  a  mistake  for  which  Christ  was  himself  respoOfi* 
Me.  They  were  no  further  guilty,  than  would  be  a  jury  nho 
should,  through  an  involuntary  error  of  judgement,  find  a  min 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  on  evidence  which  should  af\crwv(h 
prove  to  have  been  fallacious.  But,  if  such  were  the  case,  ‘  what 

*  shall  we  say,’  asks  the  Author,  ^  of  the  terrible  destruction  of 

*  their  nation,  of  their  judicial  blindness,  and  of  all  the  csltini- 

*  tics  which  have  befallen  them  as  monuments  of  the  Divine  ia- 
‘  dignation  for  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ?’ 

This  argumeiit  has  been  pursued  more  at  length,  and  with 
great  acuteness,  hy  lil.  Ahhadie,  in  his  I'reatisc  on  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord.  Of  this  work,  which  deserves  to  be  better  known, 
we  have  understood  that  the  venerable  Abraham  Booth  pob- 
lished  an  abridged  translation.  The  sixth  Amsterdam  edition 
now  lies  before  us.  His  first  position  will  appear  rather  part- 
doxical,  namely,  *  that  if  Jesus  Christ  he  not  very  God,  Ue 

*  Mthommedan  religion  is  preferable  to  Christianity,  and  Ma* 

*  hornet  the  greater  prophet  ;*  but  it  is  sustained  with  ffwt 
force  of  reasoning.  The  second  position  is  the  same  as  tliionr 
adduced  by  Dr.  Dwight,  ‘  that,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  hm 
*'  God,  the  Sanhedrim  would  liave  done  an  act  of  justice  hn  pit* 

‘  ting  him  to  death.’  For,  1.  It  is  clear  tliat,  on  that  suppo* 
mtion,  the  Sanhedrim  had  a  right  to  judge  him,  it  being  a  coui* 
ctl  nppointe<l  under  the  Divine  s^nction,  and  having  cogniaanoe 
of  all  ofl’encca  relating  to  religion.  2.  It  is  not  less  clear,  Uu^ 
on  his  being  proved  to  have  made  himself  equal  with  God,  ii 
iCcV'pting  of  Divinr  worsliip,  and  laying  claim  to  the  Dltii^ 
attributes,  that  court  would  have  had  just  ground  for  convidiac 
him  of  the  crime  of  blasphemy.  3.  If  found  guilty,  tliefdii 
right  in  putting  him  to  death.  Or,  1.  Should  it  be  denied  tint 
Jesus  Christ  had  ever  by  his  own  language  or  conduct,  afibrtW 
ground  far  the  charge,  so  as  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  lb* 
Sanhedrim  \  still,  it  is  iucontestible,  that  his  diaciples  asefib*^ 
to  him  Divine  honours,  and  lliat  they  incurred,  in  the  csliniifi^ 
of  the  Jews,  the  charge  of  im|ncty ;  on  the  suppoaltioo^  juid| 
iDcurreii  it.  They  were  therefore  fully  justifiecl,  if  not  in  P^l* 
ting  to  death  Jesus  Christ,  yet,  in  rejecting  the  preaching  of  tb« 
A|KMtlcs  ;  nor  can  the  Jews  of  our  own  day  be  blamed  for  ip* 
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|irofiii!;  aJhI  imitating;  the  contluciof  their  falhera.  l^L  \bb«die 
fonows  up  tliistrain  of  ai-^uinentyby  tliree  oUier  positions.  Thai, 
if  Clirist  be  not  one  with  the  true  God^  he  and  hia  ApoaUea  iiave 
tlicmselves  led  us  into  error ;  That,  on  the  same  supposition, 
there  U  no  liarmony  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ; 
inc),  That  Christianity  ought  in  that  case  to  be  regarded  as  an 
idolatrous  superstition,  not  liaving  any  characteristics  by  whioli 
it  may  be  witli  certainty  distinguished  from  magical  imimsture. 
A  cuncludiug  section  is  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  objections. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  positions,  comprise  the  positive  urgumeni 
from  Serijiture.  We  arc  tempted  to  give  a  short  extract  from 
this  part  of  the  work,  as  the  turn  of  thouglit  may  be  new  to 
M)mc  of  our  readers. 

*  On  tiie  supposition  of  our  opponents,  wc  should  have  mncli 
'  more  reason  to  admire  Uic  love  of  God  towards  Jesus  CbrUi, 

'  than  to  admire  the  love  of  God  towards  us.  That  God  should 
‘  sav4‘  ineu,  culls  upon  us  to  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  Ood  as 
^  displayed  in  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Hut  that  God,  to  re* 

*  coiu|»enMe  Jesus  Christ  for  having  sutfered  death,  aliould 
'  f^luriously  raise  him  from  the  dead,  constitute  liim  the  monacoh 
'  of  the  universe,  the  lord  of  angels,  the  judge  of  men,  Uie  Ecor- 

*  iialKitig  ;  that  lie  should  place  at  his  di8|>08al  the  gifts  of  the 

*  Spirit,  life  and  death  ;  that  He  should  confer  upon  him  his  own 

*  name,  his  glory,  his  power,  and  the  disposal  oi  eternal  felicity; 

*  tills  is  iunuile  love  bestowed  by  Him  14)00  Jesus  Christ,  who 
'  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  blood  which  he  shed 
‘  iu  order  to  attain  to  suoh  a  state  of  glory.  Tic  could  have 
^  douc  nothiug  more  for  his  own  advantage.  To  undersiaudf 

*  after  tills,  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  would  be  neoes^ 

*  ury  to  have  another  Gospel.  Instead  of  saying,  God  so 
^  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  liegotten  8011  to  the 
‘  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  |>erisb,  but 
‘  have  cTiTlasting  life  it  would  be  proper  to  say,  God  so  loved 

*  di*sus  Christ,  that,  after  having  honoured  him  with  the  title  cf 
^  Ills  Son,  tic  subjected  the  world  to  him,  and  has  given  to  him 
'  all  tiiusc  who  shall  believe  upon  him.  Instead  of  saying, 

*  He  who  spare4l  not  his  own  Son,  how  shaH  he  not  with  him 
'  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?” — wc  ought  rather  to  say,  U 
'  is  1)0  wonder  that  Ue  who  has  iiromised  to  bestow  on  us  eter- 

*  nalltfe,  should  havegiven  us  Uie  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  8t* 

*  Kul  lays,  that  God  gave  his  son,  he  means,  that  God  gaveibo 

*  kfe  of  'liMson  ;  and,  reasoning  from  the  greater  to  the  Jess,  he 

*  concludes  llmt  God  will  also  bestow  on  us  other  things,  because 

*  be  supposes  that  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  more  precious  than 

*  •!!  other  blessings.  But  is  there  any  pro|>ortioi)  lictwecn  the 
‘  temporal  life  of  an  individual  creature,  however  holy,  and  the 

^U:ui4d  blosscdiicb^  of  all  the  saints  ?  Or  could  any  thing  be 
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*  more  iullaclous  llian  the  Apostle’s  reftsonini^,  if  the  doImi 
'*  of  our  opponents  hail  any  ioiinOation.’  p.  133. 

On  clifl'erontly  constituted  tuiiuls,  ditVerent  modes  of  reasoning 
and  diiVerent  kinds  ut*  evidence  are  adapted  to  make  the  mo$t 
aaUitary  impression.  Tills  style  of  argument  has  tlie  advantage 
of  disomliarrasslng  the  question  from  verbal  criticisms,  and  of 
bringing  it  within  the  province  of  common  sense.  Dr.  Dtiigtn 
winds  up  his  discussion  of  this  all-important  subject,  uitk  a 
similar  temperate  appeal  to  the  understanding,  the  force  of 
which  no  sophistry  can  Invalidate. 

‘  TJicre  arc  three  important  facts  recorded  concerning  Christ,  in 
which  he  did'ers  wholly  troni  all  created  heings,  and  which  merit  the 
attentive  consideration  of  every  serious  man. 

‘  1.  He  al:vat/\  laught  in  his  own  name  ;  even  when  altering  aiid 
annulling  the  acknowledged  word  of(iod.  Christ  came  to  change  the 
Mosaic  system  into  tlic  Christian,  and  accordingly  substituted  the 
latter  for  the  former.  In  every  part  of  this  employment  he  taii|hl 
in  his  own  name.  'i'he  preceding  prophets  had  uniformly  in. 
Iroduced  their  instructions  with  Thus  saith  the  Lord — I'hus  $tutk 
Jchoxmh,  Christ  immediately  adcr  addressing  his  consolationi  tr 
Ills  disciples  hy  way  of  preface,  introduces  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  the  following  manner:  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  it- 
stray  the  Law  or  the  Prophets;  that  is,  the  system  of  religion  in  the 
Old  Testament :  /  am  come  jwt  to  destroy^  but  to  fulfil.  For  verilji 
i  say  unto  you.  This  phraseology  he  repeats  every  where  through¬ 
out  tiiis  sermon,  and  throughout  the  gospel.  Not  once  docs  he  sty, 
‘Thus  saith  the  Lord^  during  liis  ministry  ;  nor  teach  with  any  authority 
except  his  own.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  authority  which  he  ic- 
tually  assumed,  was  equal  in  liis  view,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Seripturei, 
to  that  which  sanctioned  the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament;  be- 
<'ausc  he  changes  and  annuls  both  the  doctrines  and  tlic  precept!  of 
the  Old  Testament  at  his  pleasure. 

‘  In  the  same  maimer,  wlicn  he  appeared  to  St.  Paul  in  the  way  to 
Damascus,  after  informing  Paul  that  he  was  Jesus  whom  he  pcf* 
bceutcd,  he  commissioned  him  to  |>reaeh  the  (lospel  to  the  (lentiloi 
and  sent  him  as  his  Apostle  to  them,  by  liis  own  authority,  without 
appealing  to  any  other. 

‘  As,  therefore,  the  authority  assumed  in  these  cases,  is  cquivalett 
to  that  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  revealed,  He  who  nghlfiHy 
assumed  it,  was  God. 

•  The  same  autliority,  also,  Christ  assumed  and  exhibited  gcncrtUyi 
wlicn  be  wrought  mirack*s  ;  and  lie  never  makes  mention  of  any 

‘  ‘2.  The  Jli^ystlcs  unifonnly  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Ckrid  •» 
their  preaching  and  miracles,  “  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,” 

8t.  Peter  to  the  impotent  man,  “  rise  up  and  walk.”  “  By  what  powere 
said  the  Sanhedrim  to  St.  Peter  and  his  companions,  ”  or  by  *1^ 
name  have  you  done  this  P*  That  is,  healed  the  impotent  man.  ** 
it  known  unto  you  all,’*  answered  the  A|>oslle,  “  and  to  all^ 
)HX)ple  of  I»rael,  that  by  flie  name  of  Jcbus  CbrUtj  whom  ye  criintW* 
whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  this 
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here  iKjforc  you  whole.”  ”  ^ncas,”  said  Petert  •*  Jesus  Christ 
mahctli  thee  wliole.”  ”  All  authority,”  says  our  Saviour,  is  de¬ 
livered  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me, 
^dond  I  you.”  Under  this  commission  the  Anostles  preached  and 
Actqd;  and  in  multiplied  instances  have  dcclaretl  to  us,  that  it  was  the 
aathority  of  God.  A  single  declaration  of  this  sort  will  suffice  for 
(lutn  all.  Mark  xvi.  '20.  **  And  they  wont  forth  and  preached 
every  where,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  conBrmiog  the  word 
«ith  signs  following.  Amen.” 

«  3.  In  the  revelation  of  St«  John,  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  Christ 
Tfceiirs  the  praises  of  the  Heavenly  hostt  hoik  singly  and  in  cot^*uncliom 
viih  the  Father f  but  never  unites  in  them.  Neither  Christ  nor  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  ever  called  upon  to  perform  the  great  duty  of  all  crea¬ 
tures,  to  praise  God  or  to  pray  to  him.  Hoth  these  duties  Christ  per¬ 
formed  as  a  man  when  here  on  earth ;  but  he  is  never  exhibited  as 
performing  the  duly  of  praise  in  heaven.  All  other  virtuous  lieings 
arc  exhibited  as  nyking  this  their  constant  worshi|i,  and  a  prime 
part  of  their  duty.  But  amid  all  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God, 
Christ  is  nowhere  exhibited  as  uniting  with  them  in  this  duty,  in  itaelf 
fo delightful  to  a  virtuous  mind,  and  so  naturally  and  obviously  obli¬ 
gatory  on  every  rational  being.  The  whole  multitude  of  saints  and 
angels,  with  the  four  living  ones  at  their  head,  join,  without  exception, 
in  the  heaveiily  song ;  ‘‘  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne.”  But  the  only  part  ever 
attributed  to  Christ,  is,  to  he  united,  in  receiving  the  ascription,  to¬ 
gether  with  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne:  for  the  ascription  is  made 
**to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  lothe  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever.” 

In  the  thirty- ninth  sermon,  the  principal  objections  of  the 
Unitarians  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  arc  answered.  Some  very 
Mrikiag,  and  we  believe  original,  remark.s  occur  relative  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Dr.  Dwight  maintains  that,  ia  the  first 
place,  ‘  ilic  admission  of  three  infinitely  perfect  Beings  does 

*  not  at  all  imply  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  one,*  in- 
t'^inucli  as  ‘  the  nature,  the  altrihntca,  the  views,  the  volitions, 

‘  and  the  agency  of  three  Beings  infinitely  perfect,  must  Im  cx- 

*  iw;t!y  the  same.’ 

‘  1  licy  would  alike  he  self-existent,  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent, 
*o<l  poase.sscd  of  tlio  same  boundless  moral  excellence.  Of  course, 
tliey  would  think  exactly  the  same  things,  choose  the  same  things, 
^d  do  the  same  things.  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  perfect  onc- 
■<>*€  ot  character  and  conduct  in  the  three :  and  to  the  universe  of 
^•tures  they  would  sustain  but  one  and  the  same  relation,  and  be 
dwolutcly  but  one  Creator,  Preserver,  Benefactor,  Ruler,  and  Final 
In  other  words,  they  would  be  absolutely  One  God.  This 
objection,  therefore,  is,  even  in  this  sense,  of  no  validity/ 

.  he  then  shews,  that  the  <loctrinc  of  the  Trinity  does  not 
ts^olve  the  existence  of  three  Infinite  Beings.  *  That  the  doc* 

*  b'iiie  involves  or  infers  the  existence  of  more  Gods  than  ons, 

‘  every  Unitiriaii,’  he  else  where  remarks,  *  bi&s  a  right  to  prove. 
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*  4Uk1  iU4iy  vitih  Luroem  if  lie  can.  But  to  insiuuale  (hn 

*  TciiHtarKHMi  beUeve  the  exiaieoce  of  Diore  Gkicis  than  one,  uj 

*  40  Umt  ibeiii  m  if  Otey  tliua  believed,  wlieii  it  is  perfoctlj  «f|| 

*  ktiamm  ikn0  e^Kry  TriMfturmii  cHnclaiiiiH  suck  belief  with  iMii|. 

*  watlmi,  in  •eoiMkic^  adiuhs  oft'no  justi&cuUoM.’  The|fih 

pauvriow  afffii'itrd  by  Trfuitnriiifis,  nod  denied  by  U uhariaiH,  k, 
IhirtOrd  is  Tri-|wrs(mal.  Now  it  is  iirtwlWi'ty  certain,  that a^ 
pTopo^imi  cam  he  seen  to  he  eitker  trne  or  false,  ^  mleA  tie 

*  iiiiud  |)ossess  tlic  ideas  out  of  wliich  h  is  formed,  90  bur  is  Id 

*  iILscern  wketlier  they  agree  or  disagree.* 

*  *  The  kleafi  intended  by  the  words  God  (lujrc  denoting  thelAfbiu 

EaiatorK'e)  and  Tri-pertoual^  arc  not,  and  cannot  be  possessed  by  nj 
man.  Ncklier  Trinitarians  nor  UniUiriaus,  therefore,  can,  I 

aoaaiide  ctfori  of  tlic  understandingt  discern  whether  this  propotiUot 
Me  true  4N*  tidae,  or  wliedicr  the  ideas  denoted  by  the  wor^t^ABl 
/WyprrsomW,  i|groc  or  disagree.  Until  tliis  can  be  d(me,  it  is  per* 
iiDOtiy’  nugatory  oitker  to  ussert,  or  to  deny  this  prop^ition  as  aa  ok 
jout’Of  intelloctual  discernnicnt  or  philosn|dncal  inquiry.  Whortlhe 
mmd  has  not  ideas,  it  cannot  compare  tliein  ;  where  it  cannot  ooBr 
pare  them,  it  cannot  discern  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  ia4 
of  course,  k  can  form  out  of  them  no  propusition  whose  truth  or  ildil- 
haad  it  can  at  all  |)crcclv€.  I 

*  *  Wikat  God  is,  as  One,  or  as  Tlirec  in  One,  is  perfectly  undiscenubk 
l»y  US.  f  ^f  M!kc€sisk'nDe  tluis  di'seribed,  wc  have  no  conception.  But 
aka  AsaeFSions,  that  idc  is  One,  and  tliat  lie  is  Three  in  OnCi  st 
tjunly  comproliemlod.  The  propositions,  that  the  Father  is  God,  dm 
tlic  i»on  is  (lod,  tliat  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  and  that  these  IVet 
are  One  God,  arc  cqimlly  irTtelligiblc  with  the  proposition  that  theft 
»  One  God.  On  these  propositions,  understood  as  tacts,  and  recent^ 
on  the  credit  of  the  Divine  witness,  and  not  as  discerned  by  tnoaUd 
speculation,  is  dejiendent  the  whole  system  ef  Christianity.* 

'I'Im?  Uiutasiaas  trJl  uk,  that  the  duett  iiic  of  tlie  Di'ity  of  Cbnit, 
by  iniliiatuii;  against  tiiat  of  the  Unity  of  Jehovah,  op|>oscsiB 
iiHUL|ier4dile  obatacle  to  the  couvciVion  of  the  Jews.  On  their 
Mippositioii,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  is  false,  (he  Jews  are 
perleelly  justitied  in  continuing  to  reject  Christianity.  Butlh* 
first  Christians  lield  both  ductriues,  aud  the  first  Christians  vrcit 
;  Iherel'are,  the  alUtged  incufiipatil)ility  of  fliesc  doctrinth 
duus  presiuit  an  inKuperablc  obstacle  to  the  couversKNI » 
tkatiiMdiMii.  The»dociune  of  Uic  Trinity  is  known  .tube  held  ^ 
OirwliaiMiua^UclcintvroiibisieiitHitli  Uic  Unity  uf  the  GodliM 
tins  dotlrhie  opiNises 'die  <^vcrtiion  ot  UieJcws,  k  Dw 
owiae  from  one  (k*tlio«e  two  oames  :  eitUcr  the  Jews  are  w* 
versalK  4i»oa]wilik*  iif  hoing  tirade  to  uuderntand  the  propoakt^ 
tohioh 'CbrtHimns^fd'  every  age  have  had  no  diibculty  in  anddr* 
HkMwling  anil  recciviHg  as  true;  or  the  Jews  are,  as  reason^ 
atitl  |ibiKmopheni,  ao  vastly  HU|H*.rior  to  all  denoiniiiatioDK  W 
Ckrtsliaas,  exceik  tin:  stiitil  hudy  who  uiulcr  tlial  assuiucd  uidk 
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ffjrK  Christ  ns  the  Son  of  Go<l,  that  they  ara  leeafwikle  nl'  ImIa^ 
on  by  what  Unitarians  assert  to  he  a  self-etmlnMlieiors 
tioctrioe  :  that  is  to  say,  the  difficulty  arises  out  of  tlieiwItiteetwU 
superiority  of  the  Jews  ! 

The  Unity  of  Qod  is  a  iloctrine,  the  certainty  of  wiiielt  wm  not 
cortrablc  by  luiman  reason  :  it  is  e^uaHy  wi^  the  Deky  of  Utiriiit, 
a  itoctriiic  of  Revelation,  and  claims  our  belief  on  preeteely  the 
aaroe  pounds  ;  that  is,  not  the  rationuhty  of  the  doctrine^  Imt 
the  Divine  testimony.  The  importance  of  this  doctrine  dees  not 
artse  from  its  abstraert  (ruth  ;  for  a  mere  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  there  is  One  Go<l,  cannot  lie  supposeti  to  be  o4*  any  mtirnt 
nluc.  It  is  as  exclusive  of  all  other  objects  of  worship  and 
ronfidonct^,  that  this  abstract  proposition  forms  the  essential 
basis  of  all  true  reli^on,  that  **  Jehurah,  he  ht  Goil,  and  besvdes 
**  Him  there  is  no  otiicr.^*  If,  therefore,  any  ereatnrebeinade  the 
object  of  religious  adoration  or  religious  confidence,  if  that  tmsl 
which  (lod  challoui^es  as  exclusively  due  to  Himseir,  ]>rofioiHi- 
rini^  a  curse  on  him  whosoever  shall  transfer  it  to  an  arm  of 
fl«h,  be  placed  in  a  creature,  and  the  acts  and  prcrofraliaes  of 
Deity  be  ascribed  to  a  creature,  then,  althoug’H  that  creatnre 
should  be  denied  to  be  the  true  God,  the  Scrifdure  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity,  so  solemnly  reiterated,  so  jealously  sanctk>fie<t 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  as  really  imputed  as  it  could  he  by 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  (todw.  Tho  |^orw  of 
Hod,  if  not  the  name  of  Qod,  is,  in  that  case,  to  another. 
Now,  it  is  demonstrable,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  re^wrded  by  his 
diaciples  and  the  primitive  believers  with  these  reli^ofis  fpetin^ 
of  trust,  love,  and  adoration  ;  and  the  Christian  relii^ion  teaches 
MS  so  to  reganl  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  as<'fthtn^  to  him  aH 
those  Divine  actions  and  attributes  by  which,  in  the  Old  Testm- 
tnent,  the  True  Ciod  is  distinguished  from  the  gods  of  the  llea* 
then,  and  from  all  created  beings.  The  admission  or  rejecfloii 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  therefore,  does  not  in  the  least 
dfcct  the  didiculty.  The  assertion  that  Christ  it  God,  eantiot 
*ccm  more  to  interfere  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unky, 
ctnoot  be  more  hostile  to  Jewish  prejudice,  than  the  homagn 
diiracd  by  the  Saviour.  Unitarianism  removes  none  of  the 
ot^cctions,  satisfies  none  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Jew.  It 
JjMuld  not  be  more  abhorrent  from  bis  creed,  to  believe  m 
Three  Gods,  than  to  lielieve  in  Christ  as  a  raera  creatare, 
yri  invested  with  Divine  honours,  and  claiming  oH  that  au- 
love,  and  obedience,  and  homage  which  tlic  New  Toh- 
hiueot  attributes  to  him.  On  the  Socintan  hypolhesio,  fhe 
Jew  cannot,  therefore,  be  blame- worthy  for  peratslin^  hi  the 
Jlfction  of  Christianity.  But  then,  the  Christian  doctmio  of itio 
TnVity,  of  a  Tri  - personality  in  the  (Godhead,  so  far  from  eonsti- 
tuling  the  difficulty  which  shocks  his  faith,  presents  the  only 
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■Miuifl  of  recoiicihog  him  to  tlie  doctrine  of  salvaliou  dirougha 
orucilied  Saviour.  The  great  Hlmuhliiig- block  to  the  Jt)\v« 

Uie  meanness  of  that  Messiah  whom  their  prophets 
in  terms  so  inagnihoeut.  To  what  does  the  Unitarian  refer  kin 
as  the  fulfilment  of  those  high-sounding  proiuist^  ?  To  tlie  Jifi 
and  death  of  a  good  man !  Were  this  all,  then,  eitlwr 
those  prophecies  were  delusive,  or  they  have  failed  of  dn^ 
accomplishment.  The  Prince,  tlie  Deliverer,  the  Wonilorfsl, 
the  Lord  so  long  looked  for,  whose  presence  in  tlie  ^ 
cond  temple  was  to  render  it  more  glorious  than  that  whifk 
contained  the  Divine  Shekinali,  the  very  emblem  uinl  vebi* 
cle  of  present  Deity, — has  not  appeared  ;  for  nothing  shorts 
Deity  answers  to  the  character  which  was  given  in  propbicy  «l 
Him,  No  metaphysical  ditliculties  supposed  to  atUieh  to  tke 
doctrine  that  a  personal  distinction  exists  in  the  Unity  of  tli^ 
Godhead,  or  that  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  Uie  Spirit  is 
vah,  are  comparable  to  those  moral  as  well  as  logical  iHilicuUm 
with  which  a  |>erson  has  to  contend,  who,  professedly  reeeiving 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  as  a  harmonious  rcvelatiuu 
God,  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ.  ,  .14 

In  the  seventy-first  sermon.  Dr.  Dwight  has  taken  some 
pains  to  collect  testimonies  from  early  Christian  and  ancitsit 
Jewish  writers  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  and  also,  proofs  of 
what  he  considers  as  traces  of  the  same  doctrine,  originally  re¬ 
vealed,  and  preserved  by  tradition,  in  the  Triads  of  PolytlijL^uiiV 
This,  however,  is  very  unsafe  and  dehateahle  ground, and  we,!^ 
gret  that  he  should  have  deviated  so  far  from  tlie  direct  line  of  sr* 
gument,  in  quest  of  authorities  of  little  weight,  and  iliustrataas*' 
ofteu  purely  fanciful.  In  order  to  give  the  collection  any  real  volso,} 
tlie  Author  should  at  least  have  been  careful  to  cite  theoriginif 
sources  of  his  in  formation.  Hut  many  of  the  facts  he  brings  f(>raai4» 
appear  to  be  wholly  irrelevant :  the  tri-formed  idols  and  Uiphi 
grou|>cs  of  deities,  admit  of  oilier  interpretations  cipially  plaUiibU. 
This  is  the  only  sermon  in  the  whole  series  which  we  have  tbougU 
unwortliy  of  the  acuteness  and  sound  judgement  of  the  excelf>'i4, 
Author,  and  could  have  wished,  on  that  account,  to  he  oinittod* 
At  the  same  time,  our  readers  arc  aware,  that  Dr.  Dwight  lii& 
only  followcil  the  example  of  some  learned  scholars  in  pursuing 
tlus  line  of  illustration. 

A  more  powerful  auxiliary  argument  in  favour  of  the  OrUilh. 
dox  doctrine,  is  brought  forward  in  the  sermon  on  *  the 

lions  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unitarians.*  Dr.  Dwight 
with  great  force,  that  their  doctrine  *  has  compelled  them  in 
<  renounce,  successively,  many  other  important  doetriiies  of  Ibn 
^  Gospel,  besides  that  of  the  Trinity;*  in  particular,  those  sf 
human  depravity,  the  im|>os8ibiUty  of  justilieation  by  our 
rightcousnessi  the  Atonement,  justification  by  faith,  and  reg«*^t 
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raMofi.  It  rtin  iievor  bo  siitficioiitly  improsMil  on  the  mtiKit  ol’ 
fMfifT  iiHfuirors  thiit  the  Sociniun  or  Unifamti  coniroireroy 
clofK  iH>l  rolato  meroly  to  the  person  of  ChriHt,  Imi  to  the  msHtimi 
of  rtic  relitjioH  of  Christ.  It  is  not  ii  speculative,  a  metaphyaical, 
but  an  entirely  practical  controversy.  Tho  question  nt  iflsiie  ia, 
not  so  mucli  whether  the  Saviour  is  Divine,  as  wheUicr 
needs  a  Saviour ;  and  the  time  wasted  on  critical  diaputean  inigh*! 
often  he  saved,  by  reverting  to  this  fuiulaincutal  dilferenoo,^ which 
renders  an  at^reeinent  between  the  two  parties  respecting  tho 
letter  of  Scripture,  bitterly  ho|)eless.  If  Unitarians  uro  nuCro«* 
cognised  as  Cliristiaiis,  let  it  always  he  reincnibere<l,  that  it  is 
not  because  they  reji'i't  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  bat 
kf'caiisc  tliey  reject  with  that,  and  we  think  consistently  reject, 
the  VI bole  of  tlic  Christian  system.  » 

Tbc  discourse  on  the  Mirach^  of  Christ  contains  an  able  ex-* 
)H)$(ire  of  the  disingenuous  sophism  of  llumc  on  the  subject  of 
eTidenct*.  The  whole  passage  (  Vol.  ll.  pp.  498-503  )  is  too 
Ion;;  to  extract,  and  would  he  injured  by  a  partial  quotation ; 
wf  must  content  ourselves  with  strongly  recommending  it  to  tlib 
aoiicc  of  our  readers.  < 

The  discourses  on  Justiheation  arc  particularly  valuable. 

‘  Dr.  Dwight's  exposition  of  the  nature  of  Faith  as  a  voluntary 
oiercise  of  the  mind,  which  consists  in  a  confidence  In  the  monw 
ebirteter  of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  Saviour,  and  which 
is  therefore  entitled  to  he  considered  as  a  moral  virtue,  is  clear^ 
Scriptural,  and  convincing;  and  he  shews,  in  treating  of  1U 
iolluence,  ‘  the  propriety  with  which  it  is  constituted  tiic  mentis 
‘  of  our  justification.'  In  the  sixty-eighth  sermon,  he  undertakes 
to  reconcile  the  language  of  St.  Paul  on  this  subject  with  that  of 
St.  James,  by  shewing  *  in  what  sense  mankind  are  justifted  by 
‘  works.’  After  noticing  the  various  explanations  proposed  by 
President  Edwards,  by  the  Arminian  divines,  by  Bishop  Horne 
Mackiiiglit,  and  by  Pool,  and  also  the  rash  and  dangerous 
•'wtion  of  Luther,  who  called  in  question  the  inspiration  of 

James,  be  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  ‘  that  both  apostles  speak 
‘  of  the  same  justification — that  which  is  before  God,  and  that 
*  they  are  perfectly  harmonious  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  jueti- 
‘  fication  by  faith  without  works.’  *  ^ 

*  To  elucidate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
^^rk,  that  there  arc  two  totally  different  kinds  of  faith  spoken  of  in 

Scriptures ;  one,  a  speculative  belief  or  mere  assent  to  probable 
f^ence ;  the  other,  the  confidence  which  has  been  already  described' 
*0  these  discourses*  From  the  former  of  these,  obcdicDce  to  God 
yrr  sprang,  and  cannot  spring*  The  latter  it  the  source  of  ail  obc- 
I^ce.  As  both,  however,  are  called  by  the  same  name,  ea<^^  his, 
••  ha  turn,  been  declared  to  be  the  faitli  to  which  justificatkm  is 
*aaexed.  To  both  tbia  cliaracicr  was  challenged  in  the  day*  of  the 
Apostles.  Tlial  doctrine  of  Anlinoniiaiiism  from  wlucli  the  name  i* 
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derivetli  bepin  in  tlie  days  of  tlio  Apostles ;  visi,  that  W€  arc  r«leaM 
by  the  Goapcl  from  obedience  to  the  Law.  Of  course,  artKicver  soi* 
brocuU  this  doctrine,  believed  his  faitli  to  be  suHicient  for  his  juiii* 
tication  without  any  wurLs  of  righteousness.  Against  Uus  error, J 
believe  with  Doddridge  and  others,  that  tiie  Apostle  James  direct^ 
this  discourse.  The  question  which  he  discusses,  was,  not  ar 
arc  justified  by  evangelical  Jaith  only^  or  parliatly  by  that  Jaith  tnd 
partral/y  by  ibc  works  which  it  produces ;  but,  whether  itr  are  justijfd 
by  n  j'atth  in  its  nature  unproductive  of  works^  viz,  mere  spcculttm 
ne1i(^,  or,  whether  we  arc  justified  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel^  firm 
which  oU  works  of  righteousness  fiinv  of  c(*urse, 

•  St.  James  introduces  his  discussion  of  the  subject  with  these qoti 
tions:  **  What  dotli  it  profit,  my  brethren,  tlioiigh  a  man  sty  be 
hath  faith,  and  have  not  works?  Can  faith  save  him  ?”  In  tlic  origiaib 
it  is  Ti  'Ticrrti,  the  faitli  which  the  man  declares  himself  to  have,  ur,t| 
it  k  correctly  rendered  by  Macknightand  various  other  cominontatoni, 
this  faith--**  Can  this  faith  save  him?*’  Undoubtcdlv  it  r/zn,  if  it  as 
justify  lum  \  but  this  is  nowhere  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
justify  ing  faith  of  St.  Paul,  is  the  faith  that  **  workctli  by  love;**  ibc 
faith  of  the  heart,  willi  whicli  alone  man  “  bclioveth  unto  righteous¬ 
ness."  • 

Dr.  Dwight  then  hriclly  comments  on  verses  17  —  11),  shew¬ 
ing,  that  they  are  in  perlect  acconlance  with  this  view  of  iW 
Apostle’s  meaning,  whose  design  is,  to  prove  that  such  a  faith, 
a  mere  speculative  belief,  is  not  the  faith  of  Clirisliaiis,  l 
justifying  faith,  but  the  same  belief  as  that  of  devils. 

•  With  the  same  precision,  he  exhibits  the  same  thing,  under  i 
different  form,  in  the  2C)th  verse:  **  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  valnoMa 
that  faith  witliout  works  is  dcaiL”  The  Greek  words  for  **  vain  raiB,'* 

KiH,  arc  properly  rendered,  false  man  or  hy|H)crite.  Butsurefak 
the  faitli  of  a  hvpocTite  is  not  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The  verse  woji 
be  liettcr  translated,  a  Jaith  without  works  is  dead ;  that  is,  t  bith 
which  is  w  ithout  works. 

•  In  the  following  four  vcracj^,  St.  James  illustrates  this  subject bj 
a  comparison  of  this  faith  of  the  hypocrite  with  that  of  Abraham,  w 
this  |Uirt  of  the  chapter  all  the  real  difficulty  lies.  To  explain  tlietf^ 
import  of  it,  let  St.  James  bo  his  own  commentator.  After  haviifl 
given  us  the  declaration,  that  Abraham  was  *‘  justified  by  works  wfcfS 
he  offered,”  or,  as  in  the  original,  lifted  up  **  Isaac  upon  the  altar;’* 
taught  ut  that  **  faith  co-operated  with  his  works,”  and  that  **1^ 
works  his  laith  was  perfected  he  sin  s,  in  the  2‘id  verse,  that  “  ihe 
Scripture  was  fulfilled”  (that  is,  connrmed)  •*  which  saith,  Abrtbwi 
believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  andhf 
called  the  I'ricnd  of  Gotl.”  ITiis  passage  of  Scripture  is  found  ^ 
Gen.  XXV.  C.  That  wdiich  he  believed  was,  these  two  declaratit^* 
••  Tills  shall  not  he  thine  heir,”  (viz,  Eliczcr  of  Damascus,)  ^ 
he  w  ho  shall  conic  forth  out  of  thine  own  bowels,  shall  be  thine  heirj 
and  again,  **  l  ook  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the  Stars,  if  ihoo  » 
able  to  number  them  :  and  he  said  unto  him,  So  shall  tliy  seed  b<- 
Confiding  in  these  promi;se^,  was  that  act  of  Abraham,  concefW 
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which  it  it  mmI  in  the  follow  ing  verse :  **  ffe  beliovedin  Jehovah,  md 
he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness.*'  The  act  of  lifting  up  Isaac 
enihealur,  hy  u-liich  St.  James  says  this  seripturo  wits  fulfilied»  (lhal 
ii,  conhrrocJ,)  existed  more  than  twenty  years  oftci words.  In  what 
tenie,  then,  did  that  act  contiriii  this  declaration  of  Scripture  ?  PUioJy 
in  thit :  it  shewed  that  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  the  genuine  laiUi  of 
the  Gospel ;  a  real,  operative  confidence  in  the  promises  of  God*  This 
it  shewed  in  a  very  forcible  light,  because  the  obedience  was  singularly 
great  and  self-denying.  Exclusively  of  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
Hnii  any  sense  in  which  the  declurntron  can  be  true.  Tliat  Abrohtm 
wii  justified  by  faith,  and  hy  that  very  act  of  faith  here  recited,  ts 
fsprcssly  declarinl  by  St.  Paul,  Koni.  iv.,  and  Gal.  iii.,  and  therefor© 
cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  of  no  significance  here,  to  sny  that  ‘  Abrt- 
hoai’s  justification  w  as  not  completed  in  this  world,  but  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  final  trial,’  nr,  *  tliat  it  was  completed  when  he  entareil 
tiie  future  world.*  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  that  hia  title 
to  iustification  was  complete,  and  certain,  w  hen  his  faith  **  was  counted 
to  nim  for  righteousness.”  Had  he  then  died,  he  would  have  been 
iccepted  of  (iod  ;  his  sins  Would  have  been  forgiven,  and  his  soul  mode 
hippy  for  ever.  He  to  whom  all  things  are  present,  makes  no  new 
dpterndnations  concerning  this  subject.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  an  act 
of  obedience,  existing  a  long  time  afterwards,  could  not  alter  that 
which  was  jwut,  nor  atfect  in  any  manner  the  justification  of  Abraham, 
whicli  was  already  made  certain. 

*  From  these  observations  it  Ls,  1  trust,  sufficiently  evident,  that  this 
rwycase  put  by  St.  James,  is  a  clear  proof,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
deny  an  express  declaration  of  Scripture  as  quoted  by  him,  and’ writ¬ 
ten  by  Moses,  that  we  arc  not  justified,  cither  partially  or  wholly,  by 
works,  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  phraseology ;  and  that  the  true 
doctrine  of  St.  Janies  is  no  other  than,  that  w’c  are  not  justified  ^  a 
ipeculaiivc  belief  w  hich  is  without  works,  but  hy  the  faith  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  which  “  worketh  by  love.”  ’ 

This  doctrine,  that  the  faith  of  the  (io»|>el  cannot  exini  wriiii* 
^  good  works,  is,  lie  remarks,  equally  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 

Christ,  and  of  the  whole  Hible.  The  whole  of  this  dwcourse 
twills  a  masterly  specimen  of  expository  aciinien,  and  reflect* 
fiw  greatest  crtnlit  on  tlie  Author  as  a  sound  and  accompliriied 
^logian. 

Hrgeneration,  the  general  subject  of  Sermons  Ixx  to  xc,  li 
wother  point  in  the  discussion  of  which  the  Author  has  occa* 
*on  tor  the  display  of  all  his  characteristic  sound  sense  and 
■bilKjr.  We  wish  to  direct  the  especial  atteution  of  our  readers, 
exposition  of  tlie  nature  of  regeneration.  Dr.  Dwigiri 
•sjxdown  the  following  positions :  1,  J’he  change  of  heart  i»- 

by  regiHk' ration,  consists  in  a  rriisli  for  spiritual  object*, 
^tnuhicated  by  tlie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  2.  TIm.s 
uf  heart  is  tlie  comineficement  of  holiness  in  the  oiifHl. 
^  Ibis  cbiuiM  IS  partial.  4.  It  is  iievcrtlielesi  the  foiindatioii 
^  P^l>etual  iiormrsH,  5.  It  is  tlie  source  of  new  views  uf 
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spiritual  anU  Divine  snhjeots.  0.  It  is  an  instantaneous  chtn^. 

7.  As  <0  the  time  ami  manner  of  its  existeiiee,  it  is  ordiuiiily 
im]>erceptihle  by  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it. — In  luaiutainiu^ 
the  first  of  these  |H>sitions,  he  rcMiiarks,  that,  ‘  in  req;enerAtiuii, 

<  the  very  same  thing  is  done  by  the  Spirit  of  Ciod  fur  the  mhiI, 
which  was  done  for  Adam  by  the  same  Divine  Agent  at  hh 

<  creation.* 

*  1'lic  ^oul  of  Adam  was  created  with  a  relish  for  spiritual  objecti: 
the  soul  of  every  man  who  becomes  u  Christian,  is  rrnexved  by  the 
communication  of  the  same  relish.  In  Adam,  this  disposition  pro¬ 
duced  virtuous  volitions  :  in  every  child  of  Adam  who  becomei  the 
subject  of  virtue,  it  produces  tlic  same  cfl'ects.’ 

Hut,  *  altliougli  there  is  a  period  at  wbicli  every  man  who 

*  becomes  holy  at  all,  first  becomes  holy,*  and  this  change,  tW  . 
impluiUation  of  a  relish  for  spiritual  things,  is,  and  must  be, 
therefore  instanlamH>us,  yet,  this  relish,  and  the  exercise  ui  liolji 
afi'ci'tious,  are,  be  maiulains,  *  at  their  commciicemeut,  certainly 

*  no  more  distingui>lrjble  than  (he  same  exercises  in  (lie  same 
mind  usually  are  afterwards  :  the  changt*,  ilicrt  fore,  is  ordi- 

‘  narily  imjK‘r(reptible  as  to  the  lime  and  manner  of  its  existence.* 
Tlic  only  Scriptural  test  of  regeneration  is,  its  eilects.  'IV 
following  remarks,  adduced  to  prove,  from  (he  reason  of  tlie 
thing,  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  agency  in  order  to  produce  Uiis 
change,  will  throw  further  light  on  the  Author's  views  of  iu 
nature  :  they  occur  iu  the  seventy -second  discourse. 

‘  The  question  has  often  been  nsked,  ‘  Why,  since  n  holy  mi»d 
can  become  sinful,  a  sinful  mind  may  not  also  become  holy?  Kt> 
preternatural  agency  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  former  change ; 
why  is  any  such  agent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  latter  ?  Tlie  ex- 
lC4il  of  the  change  in  both  instances  is  exactly  the  same  ;  the  oae' 
being  merely  the  converse  of  the  other.  It  would  seem,  then,  tki! 
the  same  physical  powers  which  are  suflicient  for  the  accomplishnwal 
of  the  former,  must  he  suflicient,  also,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the' 
latter,  liut  by  most  men  it  is  acknowledged  tiuit  the  physical 
of  the  same  being  when  holy,  arc  exactly  the  same  a.H  when  sinful;' 
both  the  understanding  and  the  will  remaining,  in  the  physical  sef«i 
uoaltcrcd.  Where,  tlien,  lies  the  impossibility,  or  even  the  difticult|^ 
of  the  supposition,  that  man  can  regenerate  himself;  or,  which ^ 
the  same  thing,  turn  of  his  own  accord  from  sin  to  holiness?*  , 

‘  That  a  holy  being  should  he  capable  of  sinning,  seems  not,  h* 
the  nMurc  of  tlie  case,  to  be  a  supposition  attended  w’ith  any  gttlt 
diHindty.  All  beings,  holy  and  fintui  alike,  relish  and  desire  natuirf* 
good  or  happiness.  This  can  be  found  in  an  endless  multitude  itf 
objccta.  C)t  these,  mndc  may  be  enjoyed  lawfully,  or  consistoitlf^ 
%vitii  (be  will  of  Ciod  ;  while  others  cannot.  These,  however, 
as  tiK'y  are  sup|>osed  capable  of  communicaliiig  l^pinesa,  are  sblk' 
naturally,  the  objects  of  desire  to  holy  beings,  as  truly  as  to 
cues.  All  natural  gooil,  when  perceived,  is,  by  itself  cousidem 
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lii^retl  of  course  by  every  percipient  being.  Now  it  is  plain^  that 
this  good  may,  in  a  given  case,  appear  so  great  to  a  holy  being,  niay 
so  rngross  liis  whole  attention,  may  so  tar  exclude  from  his  mind 
other  conf^iilerations,  and  among  them  those  of  his  duty,  as  to  induoc 
liMii  to  seek  the  gooil  in  view  at  the  expense  of  his  duty.  In  this 
niasftfr,  I  apprehend,  the  Angels  who  fell,  violated  their  duty ;  andour 
fint  pirciits.  theirs.  Nor  do  I  see  how  holy  beings,  so  long  as  they 
lovr  iiAtuml  good,  and  are  placed  in  a  world  where  it  is  variously  and 
amply  provided,  can  fail  ot  being  exposed  to  temptations  from  this 
lource ;  nor,  if  these  temptations  be  supposed  to  possess  a  given  de¬ 
gree  of  power,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  contain  a  given  degree 
ul'  natural  good,  and  to  be  set  fully  and  exclusively  before  the  mind, 
bow  such  beings  can  fail,  without  peculiar  Divine  assistance,  of  being 
exposed  to  fall. 

*  In  all  this,  however,  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  the  suppo- 
Mtion,  tliat  a  sinner  will  in  the  same  manner  turn  from  sin  to  holiness. 

A  tinner  has  no  relish  for  spiritual  good  ;  that  is,  for  the  enjoymeut 
fumislied  by  virtuous  afiections  and  virtuous  conduct.  To  apply  the 
words  of  Isaiah  concerning  Christ  as  regarded  by  the  Jews,  to  this  good 
ai  regarde<l  by  sinners,  when  they  see  it  there  is  no  beauty  in  it,  that 
tlioy  sliould  desire  it.  Wherever  this  good,  tlierefore,  becomes  an  oU- 
joctof  the  sinner’s  contemplation,  as  bis  mind  is  wholly  destitute  of 
any  relish  fur  it,  he  will  never  desire  it  for  his  own  sake,  and  will  never 
make  any  such  ctforts  to  gain  it  us  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  accotu- 
plisb  tlie  renovation  of  his  heart.  The  relish  for  spiritual  good  is  that 
lUtc  of  mind  out  of  which  all  virtuous  volitions  spring.  No  volitiuu 
ii  ever  excited  but  by  good,  and  by  good  actually  perceived  and. 
relisbed.  As  spiritual  good  is  never  thus  pcrccivetf  by  a  sinner,  it 
vill  not  excite  a  single  volition  in  his  mind  towards  the  attainment 
of  it;  but  will  operate  upon  him  as  Tittle  as  harmony  upon  the  deaf, 
or  beautiful  colours  upon  the  blind. 

*  But  the  relish  for  spiritual  good  is  the  character isti cal  distinction 
of  lioly  beings ;  their  essential  characteristic,  without  which  they  would 
ocase  to  be  holy.  The  want  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  primary  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  sinful  beings.  In  this  lies  the  re:d  diHiculty  of  regene- 
rating  ourselves,  and  not  in  the  want  of  suHicient  natural  |>owers.  And ' 
*0  long  as  this  continues,  an  extraneous  agency  must  be  absolutely  ' 
necessary  for  our  regeneration.* 

In  the  sevonty-sixth  sermon,  Dr.  Dwight  exposes  the 
wretcheit  fallacy  of  the  inference  whicU  some  theologians  would 
from  these  views  of  man's  moral  inability,  that  it  is  useless, 
»«h1  even  unjustibable,  to  exhort  sinners  to  pray,  bix^atise,  as  they 
Uie  prayers  of  sinners  arc  abominable  to  liod.  There  is  no 
**®cessity,  lie  remarks,  that  the  prayers  of  a  sinner,  inspired  by  a 
danger  and  misery,  should  be  insincere.  The  mere  wish 
I®  be  saved  from  suffering,  is  neither  sinful  nor  holy :  it  is  incre- 
instinctive  desire  of  every  percipient  being  ;  nor  can  there 
^*«ny  thing  hateful  to  God  in  this  wish,  whether  expressed  in 
I'^yer  or  not.  Further,  that  God  pities  sinners  as  mere  sulferers, 
not  thnilitctl ;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  sent  his  Son  to 
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redeaoi  them  from  sin  and  misery.  And  the  aiiiner  n  eaf|iii4« 
not  leat  an  object  of  compassion,  hut  much  more  to,  wheahibi| 
the  e^ilt  in  which  he  it  iuvoivctl.  That  hia  prayert  are  dca^i^ 
of  moral  f^oodncM,  that  they  caunot  possibly  he  iq  any 
meritorious,  is  certain.  He  is  uot»  and  cannot  be^  an  object  of  ||g 
DWinc  complacency^  but  is  clearly,  as  a  tinner,  aaoli^tqfili 
Uitiiie  anger, 

*  But  1  sec  no  evidence/  adds  Dr.  D*  *  that  the  prayers  of  lugli  | 
sinner  may  not  be  objects  of  the  Divine  hentvoknc9^  and  regaideiby 
the  Infinite  Mind  with  compassion.  To  ikat  compatsioH  only  iJn§m 
addrois9d.  The  cries  of  a  proMigate  vagrant  in  diatreas  render  kin 
more  profwrly,  and  more  intensely,  an  object  of  compaaaion,  and  nore 
especially  entitled  to  relief,  allliough  he  is  still  a  profiigate,  from  i 
good  man,  than  he  would  be,  were  he  to  continue  insensible  and  bar* 
uenod  under  his  sufierings,  snd  thus  utterly  unfitted  to  liave  mj 
uro(>or  views  of  his  i\eed  of  relief,  or  the  kindness  of  his  benefkolorii 
furnishing  it.  I  tec  no  reason  why  God  may  not  regard  sulfrriog  lis* 
ners  in  a  similar  manner.  Hiut  he  does,  in  ibet,  thus  regard  thrm,  b, 

I  think,  unanswerably  evident ;  Regeneration  regularly  tbllowtagiuck 

ners,  and  being  regularly  communicated  to  the  subjecta  of  thon, 
ic  course  of  (tod*s  providence,  whenever  it  exists  at  all.  That  this 
is  ordinarily,  nay,  that  it  is  almost  always  the  fact,  cannot,  1  think, bs 
cpsesctoinMi,  All  sinners  under  conviction,  pray,  and  of  such  sinaeif 
till  converts  are  made.  To  convinced  sinners  crying  for  mercy,  Rs^ 
generation  is  communicated  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  we  are  not,  I 
think,  warranted  to  conclode,  that  it  is  given  to  any  otliers/  . 

The  prayer  of  the  publican  in  the  go8|)eI,  is  referred  tout 
atroug  illustration  of  tliis  vie  w  of  Use  subject.  Scripture  mast 
assuredly  atlbrds  no  ground  fortlie  op|>osite  representatioo,  wkick 
has  Ua  origin  in  the  muddy  metaphysics  by  which  theology  has 
Immui  ao  wueh  obscured  and,  |)erverted.  With  his  usual  oioiltity 
and  good  sense.  Dr.  Dwight  says  :  *  8o  far  as  L  may  be  ptr» 

*  mittod  to  judge,  divines  have  insisted  on  the  inelapliytical  at* 

*  turn  of  this  and  several  uUier  subjects,  in  such  a  manaer 
‘  to  |>erplex  rather  than  to  instnici,* 

•  To  unfold,  or  to  limit  exactly,  the  agency  of  moral  bemgs,  seeha 
to  be  a  task  imperfectly  suited  to  such  minds  ae  ours.  What  'the^ 
Scriptures  hove  said  concerning  this  subject,  we  know,  so  far’mti^ 
ui^crstmiJ  their  meaning.  We  also  know  whatever  is  cleady  tnaght 
us  by  LxiK'ricnce.  Beyond  tliis*  our  inve&tigationa  seem  not  la  hint 
lurueveded  very  far  ;  and  olmosi  all  the  concTusioos  derived  firoai  rate' 
soiuugs  a  priori,  have  tailed  ot'  satisfying  minds  not  origiuaily  biagte^ 
in  their  la\our.’  ^ 

In  the  seveoty-cigbtii  sermon,  on  Love,  ilicAuilior  •imMiiaM*( 
employs  a  |>hraseology  which,  although  not  ohiaolionmble,  paslaHPiv* 
iu  |H>iDt  of  cx>rrectness,  U  somewhat  unutuid  and  repidaiva  IP  dm' 
fi*e&aiigm.  Any  language  wlitdi  Hoeins  to  bring  down  ihaSupfa^ 
Doing  to  the  Icvtd  of  bis  creatures,  as  an  objeci  of  comparuum  ar 
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Manaloc^is  m)^ure9,  we  think,  a  strong  and  obtnmi 

neewity  to  justify  it.  Of  Miis  description  arc  the  ex()resaioiit, 
IS  apprrW  of  God’s  perfect  character,  to  regard  it  with  cthm* 
■Ibrnarf,  to  regard  his  perfect  happiness  with  Aenenofence,  to 
eirreiM  towards  the  Creator,  ffood-will  How  much  more  ex- 
piHiif#,  while  it  Is  not  less  philosophically  accumte,  is  the 
Itneusgeof  Henry  Scougal  in  that  admirable  little  work,  The 

*  liife  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  ]\lan” — ‘  The  love  of  God  is  a  dc- 

*  lightful  and  affectionate  ttense  of  the  Ihrine  per/ectiontf 

*  siiich  makes  the  soul  resign  and  sacrifice  itself  wholly  unto 

*  him,  desiring  above  all  things  to  please  him,  and  dcii^tin^  in 

*  nothing  so  much  as  in  fellowship  and  communion  with  him.* 
Dr.  Ihtight’s  object  is,  to  shew  the  identity  of  the  principle  of 
low  as  exercised  hy  a  virtuous  mind  towards  God,  towards  its 
fcifow  creatures,  and  towards  itself.  *  The  affection,’  he  says, 

*  h  one the  difference  in  its  exercises,  springing  only  from  the' 
(Tiffcrence  of  its  objects. 

*  There  are  not  two  affections  of  the  mind  in  the  strict,  and  meU- 
physical  sense  ;  one  of  which  is  called  love  to  God,  or  Picty^  and  the 
other,  love  to  mankind,  or  Benevolence  ;  but  there  is  one  love,  now 

eierctaed  toward  God,  and  now  toward  mankind* . *  Evangelical 

kwi  is  a  delight  in  happiness ;  or,  in  other  words,  Good-will  towards 
ptitipient  beings  as  capable  of  happiness.’ 

If  this  definition  be  accoratc,  then,  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  that 
love  leads  us  to  delight  in  or  desire  the  happiness  of  its  object, 
bfcausc  love  it  *  a  delight  in  the  happiness,’  or  a  desire  of  the  hap¬ 
piness,  of  all  percipient  beings.  Again,  this  definidon  whoHy 
rxeltidcs  a  sense  of  the  moral  qualities  of  its  object,  which  is  Ihe 
Ms' of  the  love  of  moral  esteem  or  approbation.  It  equally 
overlooks  the  important  modification  of  love,  which  consbts  ini 
Whiide*;  especially  gratitude  towards  the  Divine  Being,  which 
fliteni  into  the  very  essence  of  piety.  In  fact,  definitions  arc' 
fhtigerous  and  useless  things  in  morals.  In  attempting  to  be 
mHaphysically  accurate,  a  writer  often  docs  no  more  than  sub- 
^tute  a  simnio  idea  for  a  complex  one  *,  and  he  is  apt  to  think 
^  hu  resolved  the  word  into  its  true  and  primary  im|K>rt, 
vlwa  he  has  only  narrowed  its  application.  Every  one  knows, 
Without  a  definition,  what  is  meant  by  Love ;  yet,  so  essentially 
are  Its  exercises  in  relation  to  its  different  objects,  that 
wsrds  become  absolutely  requisite  to  distinguish  the  distinct 
'dees.  The  )wcper  use  of  a  definition  Is,  to  distinguish  :  mo¬ 
dem  Writers  seem  to  use  definitions  chiefly  for  an  opposite  pur-  * 
pMc,  to  classify^ we  had  almost  said,  to  confound.  Dr.  Dwiglit 
iv'Set  often  chargeable  with  this  error.  In  the  present  instance, 
^rver,  It  has  led  him  to  take  a  partial  view  oi  the  subject,  and 
uver  aotne  most  iioportaut  distinctions. 
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recietHn  lh<^  from  sin  and  misery.  And  the  aiimer  is  caH^i^ 
not  iem  an  object  of  compassion,  hut  much  more  to,  whealubaf 
the  evils  in  which  be  is  involved.  That  bin  prayers  are  deaili^ 
of  moral  f^oodness,  that  they  caunot  possibly  be  in  any  dqim 
meritorious,  is  certain.  He  is  uot»  audcaiuiot  be»  au  otyect  eCi|g 
Divine  complacency^  but  is  clearly,  as  a  sinner,  aa  oli^tofila 
Divine  anger. 

*  But  1  sec  no  evidence,*  adds  Dr.  D.  *  that  the  prayers  ef  lusli  i 
sinner  may  not  be  objects  of  the  Divine  heim>oknc0t  arid  roganleiby 
Bie  Infinite  Mind  with  compassion.  To  that  compasMon  oniif  t/Mforv 
addroiswd.  The  cries  of  a  prolligate  vagrant  in  distreas  rendsf  Urn 
more  profwrly ,  and  more  intonsely,  an  object  of  compassion,  and  aiore 
especially  entitled  to  relief,  altliough  he  is  still  a  profligate,  from  • 
roan,  than  he  would  be,  were  he  to  continue  insensible  and  har* 
dened  under  bis  sufferings,  and  thus  utterly  unfitted  to  liavt  my 
pro|>or  views  of  his  need  of  relief,  or  the  kindness  of  his  benefkoloris 
furnishing  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  God  may  not  regard  sufihHag  ils. 
nert  in  a  similar  manner.  Hint  he  does,  in  fiict,  thus  regard  them,\ 

1  think,  unanswerably  evident ;  Regenemtion  regularly  rollowiagsuch 
prayers,  and  being  regularly  communicated  to  the  subjects  of  ibaiSi 
in  tile  course  of  (iod’s  providence,  w  henever  it  exists  at  all.  That  tha 
is  ordinarily,  nay,  that  it  is  almost  alwrsys  the  fact,  cannot,  I  think, bs 
qwoscioned.  All  sinners  under  conviction,  pray,  and  of  suchfinasif 
all  converts  are  made.  To  convinced  sinners  crying  for  mercy, 
gonorntuMi  is  coiuniunicaied  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  we  are  not,  I 
think,  warranted  to  conclode,  that  it  is  given  to  any  otliers.*  . 

The  prayer  of  the  publican  in  the  goa|)cl,  is  referred  tout 
Htroug  illustration  of  tliis  vie'.v  of  tlie  subject.  Scripture  vami 
assuredly  affords  no  ground  fortlie  op|H)site  representation,  which 
luLS  iu  origin  in  the  muddy  metapliysica  by  which  theology  has 
Imii  so  much  obscured  and  ))erverted.  With  hie  usual  amdeety 
und  gooil  stfns4%  Dr.  Dwight  says  :  ^  8o  far  as  I  may  be  psr- 

nsitiod  to  judge,  divines  have  insisted  on  the  metaphysical 

*  turo  oi'  this  and  several  other  subjects,  in  such  a  inanaarai' 

*  to  |MW“plex  rather  than  to  instnict.*  <  n 

‘  To  unfold,  or  to  limit  exactly,  the  agency  of  moral  beings,  secki* 
to  be  a  task  imperfectly  suited  to  such  minds  as  ours.  Whal  the 
Scripturct  have  said  concemiug  this  subject,  we  know,  so  far  mwa 
understanii  their  meaning.  We  also  know  whatever  is  clt3aciy  tnaghl 
us  by  LxiK’iience.  Beyoml  tliis*  our  investigations  seem  not  la.hiat 
iwoceedeu  very  far  ;  and  almost  all  tlie  coucTusions  derived  hrooi  rate, 
soniugs  a  prion\  have  tailed  of  satisfying  miniU  not  origiuaily  biawsA 
in  their  fa\our.’  _ 

in  the  seveuty-eightii  sermon,  oo  Lore,  tlieAutiior  soaMtiawef 
employs  a  idiraseology  whicli,  alihough  not  ohjooliofiabie,  pefhapsv* 
ill  |H>int  ot  correctness,  is  soatewhal  imuiual  aad  repidaive  lo  tha" 
fi'clitiga.  Any  language  wldch  Neems  to  bring  down  ihelvopfap*’ 
Doing  to  the  level  of  bis  creatures,  as  an  object  of  compariaoii  ^ 
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4iiMlACtMis  fo#lin(ipi,  m|turc!i,  we  think,  a  strong  and  ohtinua 
giwfiily  to  justify  it  or  tids  description  arc  the  ex^esakNia, 
10  appft»M»  of  God’s  perfect  character,  to  regard  it  with  cthm* 
to  re^rd  his  perfect  happiness  with  ibencnoieMce,  to 
eirfrise* towards  the  Creator,  ^i^od-irin.  How  much  more  ex- 
pwssite,  while  it  Is  not  less  philosophically  accumte,  is  the 
hnCUJigeof  Henry  Scou^l  in  that  admirable  little  work,  ••  The 
*•  life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man” — ‘  The  love  of  God  is  a  dc- 
‘  |i|jhtful  and  affectionate  sense  of  the  Dirine  per/ectiom, 

«  wbich  makes  the  soul  resign  and  sacrifice  itself  wholly  unto 

*  bim,  desiring  above  all  thinp^s  to  please  him,  and  dcli^tin^  in 

•  sothim?  so  much  as  in  fellowship  and  communion  with  him.* 

Dr.  object  is,  to  shew  the  Wentlty  of  the  principle  of 

loff  as  exercised  hy  a  virtuous  mind  towards  God,  towanis  its 
fellow  creatures,  and  towards  itself.  *  The  affection,*  he  says, 

<  »  one  the  dilference  in  its  exercises,  springing  only  from  the 
difference  of  its  objects. 

*  There  arc  not  two  affections  of  the  mind  in  the  strict  and  meU- 
physical  sense  ;  one  of  which  is  called  love  to  God,  or  Piety ^  and  tho 
other,  love  to  mankind,  or  Renevxdtnce  ;  but  there  is  one  love,  now 

exercised  toward  God,  and  now  toward  mankind* . *  Evangelical 

kws  is  a  delight  in  happiness ;  or,  in  other  words,  Good«will  towards 
ptreipient  beings  as  capable  of  happiness/ 

If  this  definition  be  accurate,  then,  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  that 
love  leads  us  to  delight  In  or  desire  the  happiness  of  Its  object,’ 
hresusclove  tt  *  a  delight  in  the  happiness,*  or  a  desire  of  thehap- 
pmess,  of  oil  percipient  beings.  Again,  this  definition  whoAy 
excludes  a  sense  of  the  moral  qualities  of  its  object,  which  is  lha 
MN'of  the  love  of  moral  esteem  or  approbation.  It  equally* 
overlooks  the  important  modification  of  love,  which  consbts  Ini 
Cmthude*;  especially  gratitude  towards  the  Divine  Being,  which 
oiiterH  into  the  very  essence  of  piety.  In  fact,  definitions  are 
(Itftgproiis  and  useless  things  in  morals.  In  attempting  to  be 
'netaphysically  accurate,  a  writer  often  docs  no  more  than  siib- 
^tute  a  simple  idea  for  a  complex  one ;  and  he  is  apt  to  think, 
be  hu  resolved  the  word  into  its  true  and  primary  im|>ort, 
riwa  he  has  only  narrowed  its  application.  Every  one  knows, 
tkhout  a  definition,  what  is  meant  by  Love ;  yet,  so  essentially 
‘W^trnt  are  Its  exercbes  In  relation  to  its  different  objects,  that 
wds  become  absolutely  requisite  to  distinguish  the  distinct 
ideas.  The  jweper  use  of  a  definition  is,  to  distinguish  :  mo¬ 
dem  Writers  seem  to  use  definitions  chiefly  for  an  opimsiCe  pur¬ 
ify  to  classify^ we  had  almost  said,  to  confound.  Dr.  Dwiglit 
i^'Hot  often  chargeable  with  this  error.  In  the  present  instance, 
b*nvf ver,  it  has  led  him  to  take  a  partial  view  ol  the  subject,  and 
t^yast  (iVcr  sotne  most  iii)|H>rtaul  distiocUoiis. 


^72  D Wight’s  Syultm  uf  Theology, 

The  (liicourHcs  expository  of  the  Decalogue,  coutain  muck 
itn|>ortant  aud  valuable  matter.  The  remarks  on  Profanenm, 
ill  the  st^niion  on  the  Third  Commandment,  are  very  strikiag. 

Dr.  Dwight  obiMTves,  that  this  is  a  sin  to  which  there  is  scarce- 
ly  any  temptation.  In  the  commission  of  most  sins, 'mankiml 
usually  propose  to  themselves  some  natural  gooil,  some  preaeat 
enjoyment.  The  ])leasure  found  in  profunenoss,  such  as  it  is,is 
found,  on  the  contrary,  chieily,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  wickedoesi 
which  it  involves  and  expresses  :  ^  the  sin  is  the  good.’ 

We  have  liecn  much  pleased  with  the  Sermons  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  assent  to  every  propositioa 
which  they  comprise,  or  rather  to  every  argument  brought  (or* 
ward  in  support  of  his  main  propositions.  Sermon  CVIL  ooa« 
tains  a  spccitic  refutation  of  the  objections  of  Archdeacon  Paley  | 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Per])ctuity  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Author’s 
exposition  of  lleb.  iv.  9.,  in  which  ho  follows  Dr.  Owen  ud 
IVes.  Edwards,  considering  it  ns  containing  a  direct  assertion  oa 
this  point,  will  hardly  be  admitted  by  an  opponent  as  a  vilkl 
argument :  the  passage  is,  confessedly,  extremely  obscure. 
Ec^ually  strained  and  untenable,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  tbe  interpre- 
tatiuii  put  on  INlatt.  ix.  14.  If  tliat  jiassagc,  so  interpreted,  proved 
any  thing,  it  would  be,  tbe  obligation  of  keeping  a  weekly 
fast  on  the  seventh  i’  ly.  The  insertion  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
mandment  in  the  Decalogue,  taken  in  connexion  with  tlic  decU- 
ration  of  our  Lord,  that  he  **  chmc  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but 
to  fulfil  it,'’  supplies,  however,  in  our  opinion,  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  favour  of  the  |KTpe(uity  of  the  obligntiun.  Dr. 
Dwight  has  ably  e.\pused  tbe  singular  futility  and  impropriety 
of  Paley’s  reasoning  on  this  point.  Tbe  Apostolic  writers,  re¬ 
peatedly  refer  to  the  Ten  Commandments  as  obligatory  on 
Christians  ;  of  wbicli,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  almost  a  formal  rcpromnlgation  in  their  true  and 
spiritual  import.  The  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Command¬ 
ments  are  not  there  relerred  to,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  these 
neither  rcipiired  to  be  explained,  nor  to  he  enforciMl  on  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Jews,  who  discovered  a  hypocritical  nicety  in  their  at¬ 
tention  to  tbe  k'tUT  of  tbe  l^w  res|)eeting  the  Sabbath,  aHratiag 
a  greater  reverence  for  tbe  day  than  our  Lord  himself.  But  the 
drelurmtion  that  “  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,”  seems  to 
point,  at  once,  to  its  universality,  in  opposition  to  precepts  bind¬ 
ing  only  on  the  Jew,  and  to  its  anterior  origin  and  perpetual 
obligation. 

The  language  of  St.  Paul,  Col.  ii.  17.  is  with  no  propriety 
lonsidered  as  a  virtual  rr|H*al  of  the  law  of  the  Sabhaili.  Df- 
Dwight  remarks,  that  the  word  “  Sabbath  days,”  in  the  plural, 
ami  coupled  with  a  rrlerencc  to  “  the  new  moon,”  evidently 
intends  the  oidiiiary  liolidavs  of  the  Jews;  from  which  the 
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upHiTiMlkm  of  the  MTenth  day  is  sefitrated  by  tlua  broad*  R|ie 
if  #iiiiie<ioa,  that  its  institution  M  exduMvely  tho  aubje^  of 
i^ilicc»inmand  in  the  Decalogue.  Nor  »  it  credible,  h' 
CanrotadiiuMit  so  emphatioallyenjoine<l,  and  dratiogiuehea  by 
Uitt  iiaporiniit  circumstance  fioro  the  ciTil  and  ceremonial  |)oHty 
•f  Che  Leritical  code,  a  Coniuiandment  held,  too,  in  such  atiper* 
laiious  reverence  by  the  Jews,  should  be  thus  incidentally  ao* 
•uM;  ortliat  St.  Paul,  himself  a  Jew,  and  one  who  indignantly 
repelled  the  charge  of  making  void  the  Law,  should  rank  the 
uUerftnce  of  the  Sabbath  with  prescriptions  relating  to  nbsti- 
oeace  from  meats  and  drinks,  and  other  ceremonial  rites.  It  b, 
moreover,  observable  that,  with  respect  to  these,  he  afiinns, 
tbt  (tiey  were  a  shadow  or  type  **  of  things  to  ooroe  wliidi 
boeX{)laiiia  by  adding,  that  the  body,”  or  anti-ty^  is*  5>f 
^  Christ.*'  This  could  not  be  said  in  any  sense  of  the  Decaiogtie, 
irlikb  formed  no  |>art  of  the  shadowy  or  typical  system,  uolsnB 
tbr  Jewish  Sabbath  be  considered  as  a  shadow  of  the  Christian 
la(iiv)»l  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  In  that  case,  the  obligation 
of  keepiii!;  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a  sabbath,  would  be  strougly 
implied  by  the  very  reason  assigned  by  the  Apostle  for  this  tup- 
pwed  abolition  of  the  law  of  the  seventh  day.  We  conceive, 
however,  that  the  primeval  institution  of  a  weekly  sabbath  is  not 
iikdfti  to  ill  this  ])assage,  and  for  this  rensoii,  in  addition  to 
ihuse  already  assigned  ;  that  so  far  from  its  forining<part  of  thal 
frievous  yoke  of  bondage  which,  St,  Fetei:  .sayet,  tbeoJ#wa* 
Umneelves  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  from  which  St.  Paul 
SO  solicitous  that  the  Gentile  converts  should  be  (  free, 
Sibbuth  was,  both  in  a  civil  and  a  religious  respect,  aw 
io^tiisable  privilege.  It  was,  as  Dr.  Dwight  remarks,  *  a  fks* 
^tivaJJrora  the  begiuniiig,* — a  day  of  general  release  from  labour  t 
hath  to  man  and  beast,  an  institution  the  roost  beneficeni  <^a« 
t^Uv,  wortiiy  of  the  Creator,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Di- 
viae  prerogative ;  “  made  for  roan,”  and  not  only  “  hallowed,-* 
hut** blessed.*’  Had  the  Sahbuth  been  abrogated,  then,  the  privi* 
hges  of  the  Christian  would  have  been  rendered  inferior  to  those 
^  the  Ji*w,  and  that  in  a  most  important  respect.  For  mich  a 
*^iri^ution,  his  emancipation  frmn  the  whole  yoke  of  Judaiten 
^uuki  have  preseiittnl  an  inadequate  .e<(uivaleot.  It  was  no 
**«badow/’  hut  a  substantial  reality,  and  as  aiidi,  it  is  peqieto- 
ated  in  **  the  Lord's  day,”  on  which,  as  the  day  wliiditllie 
”  Lord  has  made,”  and  not  man,,  we  art'  oallerl  upon  to  rc* 

“  j*>iee  and  he  gUtl.”  ** 

Ptiey  contends  that  the  original  institution  of  tlie  Habbalfa  is 
tube  found  Exod.  xvi.  2*2 — 30.  Id  answer  to  this,  Dr.  Dwight 
forcibly  argues,  that  the  division  of  time  into  week^  roust  have 
h^n  previously  known  to  the  Israelites  ;  and  this  scheme  of 
difid  111  ^  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  if  it  may  not  be 
Vni.  XVI.  N.  55.  2  A 
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cerUinlf  nthered  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  CrettioQ,ili^ 
received  from  God  himself.  But  if  so,  the  consecration  of  tW 
seventh  day,  which  forms  the  very  cause  of  that  division,  or  tbe 
primary  reason  for  it,  would  seem  to  have  had  a  conteniponn* 
origin.  Besides,  the  passage  in  question  affords  a  presumption, 
that  the  institution  was  previously  known  to  the  {>eople.  \S\m 
some  of  them  went  out  on  the  seventh  day  to  gather  manna,  tbe 
language  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  Moses  was,  “  How  long  re- 

uise  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my  laws  f” — a  rejiroof 
which  does  not  ap[)ear  to  point  to  the  breach  of  a  recent  and 
novel  appointment. 

The  whole  of  Sermon  CIX,  is  highly  deserving  of  attea. 
live  |HTUsal :  it  illustrates  the  pre-eminent  wisdom  of  thh 
Divine  institution.  Among  the  subordinate  and  indirect  bene¬ 
fits  arising  from  the  appointment  of  a  Sahhath,  the  Author 
points  out  its  usefulness  in  promoting  neatness  and  cleanli 
we#f,  es|>ecially  among  the  inferior  classes;  the  prevalence  of 
these  qualities  hearing  almost  uniformly  a  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
gard  which  is  paid  to  its  observance.  Closely  connected  aiili 
this,  is  its  tendency  to  promote  a  softness  and  cieiUtyof  man^ 
wert,  abating  the  haughtiness  of  the  rich,  putting  down,  in  i 
sense,  in  the  House  of  (hul,  where  all  are  on  a  level,  tlie  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exalting  them  of  low  degree.  Its  impor¬ 
tance  ia  iiu*stimRhle  ‘  as  the  only  mean  erer  detised  of  coai- 
^  municating  important  instruction  to  the  great  mass  of  mas- 
‘  Hnr/.’ 


•  At  the  knowledge  itself  Is  more  valuable,  so,  the  Sabbath  fumUhci 
means  of  obtaining  it,  which  are  far  chcaper^^  and  far  more  effiesdm 
than  were  ever  furnished  by  any  other  institution.  Here,  on  a  div 
devoted  to  no  employment  but  the  gaining  of  tliis  knowledge,  and  the 
performance  of  those  religious  duties  which  unite  w’ith  it  in  perfect 
harmony, — in  a  place  convenient  and  sacred, — on  an  occasion  in¬ 
finitely  im|>ortant,— and  with  the  strong  power  of  sympathy  to  aid 
and  impress, — a  thousand  persons  are  taught  the  bc>t  of  all  knowledge, 


•  1  he  im|X)rtancc  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  exempting  a  cer¬ 
tain  p«»rtion  of  time  trom  the  0|H'ration  of  commercial  demand,  and  set- 
tin^  at  lil»crty  on  that  day  an  indefinite  quantity  of  labour  cost 
which  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  has  been  signally  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Sunday  School  system.  These  schools  provide  the 
poorest  of  the  population  with  an  education  which  is  not  merely  grt 
tuitous,  but  costs  the  pupil  or  the  parent  no  time ;  a  most  inn>orttDt 
conaulcrailon  where,  on  other  days,  the  lime  of  children  is  a  market¬ 
able  commoility.  To  this,  we  had  occasion  to  advert  in  our  rcniarki 
on  Mr.  Ilrougham’s  Bill  (  Eclectic  for  March,  18‘21.  p.  2(4).  Ihu 
this  aeemeil  a  proper  place  for  again  adverting  to  a  |K)int  which  bear* 
•o  directly  upon  liie  political  importance  of  the  Sabbath. 


'  It 
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tlkciDott  uf^eful  to  therasclvcfl,  and  the  roost  beneficial  tomankind,  for 
I  leu  suut  than  roust  be  expended  by  a  twentieth  part  of  their  num¬ 
ber  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  instruction  as  this.  No  device  of  the 


hesthen  philosophers,  or  of  modern  Infidels,  greatly 
botft^  of  their  wisdom  can  be  compared,  as  to  iu  usefuli 


as  they  have 


ness,  wit 


To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  the  Sabbath  contributes  univer- 
sslly,snd  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  to  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
%oc\m\  order.  The  direct  and  primary  benefits  arising  from  ibe 
Institution  are  of  a  still  higher  character.  *  The  Sabbath  is  the 

*  rrest  means  of  preserving  in  the  world,  the  knowledge  and  the 

*  aorship  of  the  one  living  and  true  God.  Wherever  the  Sab* 

*  bath  is  not,  there  is  no  worship,  no  religion  ;  man  forgets  Qod, 

*  and  God  forsakes  man.' 

Ah  a  day  of  rest,  the  Sabbath  is  a  political  privilege  of  tlie 
Do«t  invaluable  kind  to  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  its  perpetuity 
must  be  regarded  as  not  less  immediately  attributable  to  the 
Dfrciful  Providence  of  God,  than  its  original  institution  is  to  the 
Didneapjiointment.  It  bears  upon  it  none  of  the  characters  of 
buinan  policy  :  it  seems  rather  to  trench  ii|>on  the  prerogatives, 
and  cross  the  selfish  interests  of  that  class  who  have  had  the 
lulling  of  human  laws.  It  is  a  barrier  raised  against  the  raps* 
ciouH  encroachments  of  the  rich  upon  the  time  and  labour  of  the 
working  classes,  who,  were  it  not  for  this  blessed  institution, 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  work  all  the  seven  days  for  the  same 
wiges  which  they  now  earn  by  the  labour  of  six.*  The  conduct 
of  the  opulent  even  in  this  country,  shews  that  no  sanction  io- 
ferior  to  (bat  of  Divine  appointment,  could  have  secured  this 
beneficent  concession.  W  ere  it  left  to  them,  the  means  and  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  religious,  would  not  long  be  left  within 
(be  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  As  it  is,  the  Divine 
l>oon  is  rendered  to  a  great  extent  nugatory,  the  lower  classes 
^ing  ignorantly  and  wickedly  ready  to  part  with  their  birth* 
right,  if  their  betters  hold  out  the  temptation  of  a  price,  and  the 
Uws  tolerate  the  illicit  bargain  ;  and  thus,  the  day  of  rest  be* 
comes  sacrifireil  to  the  necessities  of  (he  jmor  and  the  profligacy 
of  ihe  wealthy. 

Among  ‘  tile  ordinary  means  of  grace,*  Dr.  Dwight  with 
^crat  propriety  devotes  two  Sermons  to  the  subject  of  ‘  Keligioue 

*  Kducatioii.*  In  the  first  of  tln^se,  he  refutes  the  mischievous 
wphistry  of  the  objectioiiH  which  have  been  urged  against  this 
Christian  duty.  The  remark  is  obvious,  althoiigli  some  persons 
hifcbeen  found  to  (piestion  it,  (bat  ‘  if  children  are  not  eduoa- 
‘  UmI  in  just  moral  principles,  (bey  will,  of  course,  imbibe  those 

*  which  are  false.*  Hut  ^  the  sbettom  of  .the  opposite  scheme,* 
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be  next  shews,  *  contndtet  it  in  their  own  conduct.*  InfitMs 
hsTe  generally  manifested  a  peculiar  solicitude  to  possess  tbeiQ. 
selves  of  the  education  of  children  ;  and  those  persons  who 
afiect  the  greatest  anxiety  that  their  children  should  not  be  piy. 
judiced  in  favour  of  truth,  are  particularly  careful  in  strengthen* 
ing  an  op)H)site  bias,  and  in  teaching  them  what  they  are  aotto 
believe.  Dr.  Dwight  remarks  very  forcibly,  that  ‘  Virtue  isi 
^  simple  indivisible  thing,  and  must,  therefore,  exist,  and  W 
‘  taught  entire,  or  not  at  all.’  He  atVirms,  however,  rather  too 
rouiully,  under  this  liead,  that  it  is  impossible  a  man  should  hei 
man  of  benevolence,  who  is  not  a  man  of  piety.  This  can  he  ' 
reconciliHl  with  ex|>erience,  only  by  denying  the  purity  of  luotWc 
which  prompts  the  benevolent  exertions  of  individuals  win)  give 
no  proofs  of  a  reverence  for  the  Divine  Author  of  Revelation. 
But  even  then,  its  propriety  is  cpiestionable ;  and  ipiestionahlr 
assertions  of  this  kind  arc  of  very  doubtful  utility.  The  neit 
position,  however,  is  incontestihly  true  ;  that  *  if  children  are 

*  not  religiously  educata<l,  they  will,  instead  of  being  candid, 
strongly  prejudiceil  against  Christianity  the  very  want  d 

candour  wliieh  the  objector  professedly  designs  to  prevent,  will 
exist  ill  the  higliest  degree.  ‘  'riiiis  the  scheme  ilefeats  il!ielf, 

*  and  frustraU's  the  only  purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed.*  The 
Autlmr  adds,  and  he  had  most  ample  opportunities  of  obseni- 
Cion  ; 

‘  Among  all  the  infidels  whom  I  have  known,  I  do  not  recollect  ao 
individual  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  examined  thoroughly  even  the 
objections  of  infidels  against  the  Scriptures  ;  much  less  the  argumenti 
which  have  been  adduced  by  Ciiristians  in  support  of  their  Divine 
origin.  I  do  not  remember  one  who  appeared  to  have  investij^ied 
witn  serious  attention,  the  truth,  evidence,  or  excellence  of  the 
doctrines  they  contain.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  they 
all  rejected  them  boili  in  tlic  gross,  and  without  a  single  camert 
incfuiry.* 

Further,  ‘  children,  however  religiously  educateil,  cannot 
‘  think  too  favourably  of  Christianity,  and,  in  this  sense,  cannot 
‘  be  prejudiml.’  Lastly,  the  Author  adduces  in  proof  of  the 
duty,  the  express  command  of  Cod.  The  motives  to  its  |)er- 
formance  supplied  by  tlie  Divine  promise,  together  with  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  religious  education  of  children  should  be 
couducte<l,  lorm  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  sermon. — Dr.  Dwight 
does  not,*  however,  in  noticing  the  ohji'Ctions  of  infidels,  fully 
lucx't  the  more  plaiisilde  arguments  of  those  who  object  merely 
to  teaching  children  certain  expositions  of  Divine  truth. 
rattier  seems  to  favour  such  an  ohjeciioii,  indeed,  by  maintaioinf 
that  ‘  the  Scriptures  only  should  he  taught,’  and  that  no  hum^ 
opinion  shouhl  Ih‘  mingled  with  them  in  the  instruction  of  cbil* 
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(Vol.  V.  p.  147.)  We  wish  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
explicit,  tnd  had  entered  more  Urfi^cly  into  this  subject,  as 
VC  do  not  a)>)>rehend  that  t'roin  his  opinion,  properly  qualified, 
we  should  fel  l  under  any  necessity  of  cxpressinf^  our  dissent. 
Os  ibis  interesiinii:  point,  we  have,  however,  already  put  on  re¬ 
cord  our  inatun‘st  sentiments  in  noticing  Mr.  Hawkins's  Disser- 
ution  on  Tradition,  (Kclectic  Review  for  Feh.  1820.)  and  to 
that  pqH*r,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recalling  the  attention  of  those 
readers  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the  subject. 

Hert%  with  amjile  materials  of  further  citation  and  discussion 
bfidre  UH,  we  must  reluctantly  close  our  notice  of  this  valua- 
blf  work.  Perhaps,  the  latter  volumes  do  not  exhibit  all  those 
mirks  of  clear  and  profound  thinking,  careful  deliberation, 
and  inh'lloctual  energy,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  early 
part  of  the  serie<« ;  but  we  hesitate  in  even  expressing  an  opinion 
of  their  comparative  value,  which  may  sound  like  disparagement. 
The  subjects  of  the  latter  volumes,  though  of  the  highest  prac- 
ticil  importance,  did  not  equally  call  for  the  display  of  the 
Author's  very  superior  powers  of  mind,  and  may,  ou  that  ac¬ 
count,  have  been  less  diligently  laboured.  F or  this,  the  Author's 
DttDieruuH  avocations  will  satisfactorily  apologize.  There  are 
mioy  particular  discourses,  however,  of  eminent  Taliie ;  and 
the  whole  scries  will  he  estimated  in  proportion  as  it  is  made 
the«4uhject  of  attentive  and  reiterated  |NTUsal.  As  a  body  of 
Divinity,  and  as  a  code  of  Christian  morals,  it  forms  an  invalu- 
ible  accession  to  the  Theological  Hibliotheca, 
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and  others  against  the  Fratncxvork-knitters*  Friendly  Relief'  ^’o- 
citty.  By  the  autlior  of  “  The  Appeal.*'  8vo.  p.  32.  price  Is. 
Loudon,  1821. 

IN  our  Nuiiiher  for  January  1820,  we  reviewed  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet,  written  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Wester  Framework-knitters’  Fund  ;  and  we  introduced  it  by 
iMateiuont  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  its  publication. 
Cither  local  tracts  had,  eveu  at  that  time,  been  published  with 
wference  to  the  same  transactions;  hut,  though  the  greatiT 
pvtion  of  them  lay  within  our  reach,  we  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
lo  .rowd  our  page  by  a  citation  of  their  titles.  There  was, 
^vever,  one  which  we  might  have  selected  from  the  mass,  as 
^•*en  in  a  fine  strain  of  eloquent  feeling ;  sometimes,  it  may 
K  tverwrought,  but  always  urging  a  vehement  and  powerful 
N*l^l  to  the  better  sympathies  of  mankind,  it  was  not  with- 
s)me  ndnetanoe,  that  we  yielded  to  tlie  reasons  of  expedi- 
which  withheld  us  at  the  time  from  noticing  tliis  animated 
into  the  consequences  of  the  present  depreciated 
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“  rnlup  of  human  labour,  in  Letfen  to  T.  F.  Buxton,  Eiq, 

“  .1/.  P.”  And  we  sli  all  now  [gratify  ourselve?i  by  inserting  ta 
extract  wliicli  may  atVord  a  specimen  of  its  style,  and  which  coq. 
nc‘cts  itself,  by  a;>er«oiia/  reference,  both  with  the  Author  and 
the  snhj(K*t  of  the  pamphlet  the  title  of  which  stands  at  tlie  bead 
of  this  article. 

‘  labour  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  eye  of  law  as  Property;  the 
poor  have  no  other,  and  it  sliould  be  regarded  as  sacred.— The  deprira* 
tion  of  labour  is  more  mischievous,  and  demands  severer  penalties,  than 
the  depreciation  of  the  current  coin,— it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  Hagilious  of  all  felonies.  But  it  is  on  single  crimes, — on  petty  ag. 
gressions,  that  ail  the  rigours  of  human  law  are  exhausteu.  *  Ou 
murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero.’  Here  too  the  strong  Uq.  j 
guage  of  the  satirist  is  as  strictly  applicable.  One  petty  thefl  will  bring  | 
the  culprit  to  the  gallows,  whilst  robberies  en  masse,  which  impoverish 
and  bring  millions  to  ruin,  are  subject  to  no  legal  reprehension. 

*  But  let  us  observe  how  ecclesiastical  censures  will  affect  this  clan 
of  offenders,  who  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  secular  arm.  We  will 
imagine  them  to  be  brought  w  ithin  the  sound  of  a  warning  voice,  ai  | 
bold  and  faithful  as  that  of  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea.— 
The  preacher  may  have  been  long  admired  for  the  transcendent 
powers  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  genius,  and  whiliC 
they  point  at  speculative  errors,  and  at  generalities  only,  the  vivid 
flashes  of  his  genius,  and  the  grand  reverberations  of  his  eloquence 
are  observed  with  as  much  complacency  as  the  distant  innoxious 
storm.  But,  when  he  directs  his  artillery  against  individual  sins; 
when  he  draws  the  avenging  sword  against  Agag  ;  begins  to  tear 
down  the  altars,  and  to  destroy  the  idol  gods  whicli  are  set  up  in  the 
hearts,  and  worshipped  in  the  lives  of  his  hearers  ;  when  he  launches 
all  the  terrors  both  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  in  their  most  apnalliog 
forms,  against  the  defrniulers  of  the  poor  and  needy; — arraigning  tnem  it 
the  bar  of  con.science,  and  forestalling  the  dreadful  sentence  recorded 
against  the  rich  oppressors ;  warning  them  that  their  ill-gotten  wealth 
sliall  w  itness  against  them  in  the  great  day  of  retiibution,  and  *  consume 
‘  their  tlesh  as  it  were  fire  then  there  will  be  an  end  of  his  popu¬ 
larity  : — the  crowded  ranks  of  his  admirers  will  be  broken,  and  cen¬ 
sure  and  obloquy  will  succeed  unqualified  praise.  Or,  if  no  such  coo- 
sequence  should  follow,  it  is  not  because  his  remonstrances  hive 
taken  effect,  and  are  working  reformation  as  well  as  conviction ; — 

the  individuals  most  implicated  are  cased  in  invincible  armour  ; . . 

the  arrowrs,  however  pointed,  strike  not  the  conscience,  because  e£ch 
individual  wards  them  from  his  own,  and  directs  them  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  bosom. — Even  the  Royal  I’rophet,  whilst  in  the  commissioo  of 
crimes  thcanost  atrocious,  was  so  insensible  of  his  own  enormities  • 
to  condemn  his  neighbour  to  death  for  an  act  of  oppression,  vhich 
lost  all  its  guilt  in  comparison  w  iih  his  own.  * 

There  was  another  publication  on  the  same  side  of  the  que** 
tion,  distinguished  by  purity  of  intention  and  humane  feelirg»)^“^ 
not  rcuiirkable  lor  strong  reasoning  or  vigorous  coiupk^stRoi* 
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On  ihw  unfortunate  tract,  Mr.  Cobbett,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
pot  needful  to  analyse,  fastened  with  his  usual  energy ;  and 
aniling  himself  of  some  singularly  weak  paragraphs,  made  a 
^rce  attack,  not  only  on  the  defenders  of  the  Friendly  So- 
^  ciety,'"  but  on*  the  system  of  association  itself.  There  was  a 
mixture  of  boldness  and  speciousness  in  his  address,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  considerable  efTect ;  and  it  was  felt  expedient,  that  some 
competent  writer  should  take  up  the  discussion,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  impression  which  had  been  made,  not  upon  the 
aorkmen,  but  on  such  of  the  masters  as  had  viewed  the  pro- 
of  the  system  with  dislike,  and  were  now  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  services  of  this  unexpected  ally. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hall  has  again  come  for¬ 
ward,  and,  in  this  admirably  written  pamphlet,  has  reinforced 
h»  former  positions,  with  great  strength  of  argument,  and  in  his 
own  peculiar  and  exquisite  style.  As  we  feel  no  disposition  to 
minftlc  as  partisans  in  the  contest,  our  present  business  will  he 
to  supply  such  extracts  as  may  vindicate  the  encomium  we  have 
expressed,  and  excite  our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  whole. — 
Id  some  of  the  tracts  for  which  this  business  has  given  occasion, 
the  legal  penalties  connected  with  combination  hud  been  held  up 
’  m  terrvrem.  This  is  put  aside  in  the  following  masterly  para- 
p*ph. 


*  Since  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  the  surplus  of  labour  alone  wdiicli 
ifords  the  facility  of  effecting  a  depression  so  destructive,  by  obliging 
those  who  are  unemployed  to  engage  themselves  at  u  price  by  wliicli 
they  could  not  live,  the  object  of  the  Union  is  simply  to  taae  away 
thit  necessity,  by  withdrawing  that  portion  of  redundant  labour  which 
produced  it ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  perfectly  analogous  to  that  which 
tskes  place  in  every  branch  of  trade  and  manufacture.  He  who  is 
engaged  in  these,  endeavours  invariably  to  adjust  the  extent  of  the 
lupply  to  the  demand:  if  his  capiuil  enables  him,  he  withholds  his 
commodities  from  the  market  when  it  is  glutted,  and  reproduces  them 
when  they  are  more  eagerly  called  for.  Is  there  any  principle  of  po¬ 
litical  economy  conceived  to  be  violated  by  this  discretionary  power  of 
the  manufacturer  to  adjust  his  productions  to  his  demand— to  withdraw 
them  from  the  market  at  his  pleasure,  when  he  foresees  their  sale  will 
l^ctch  no  adequate  returns  ?  But  this,  mutatis  mutandis,  or  with  a 
dight  change  of  names,  is  exactly  the  case  under  present  discussion. 
The  labour  and  skill  of  the  mechanic  or  the  artist,  constitute  the  arti¬ 
cle  he  has  to  dispose  of ;  and  the  Framework-knitters’  Fund,  against 
yhich  such  a  clamour  has  been  raised  by  interested  and  designing  men, 
“  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  provision  for  withholding  such  a  {>ortion 
of  that  article,  as  he  perceives  cannot  be  employed  without  ruinous 
conicquenccs.  If  the  principles  of  political  economy  are  those  of  jus- 
^  and  common  sense,  they  will  authorise  no  more  interference  with 
“^labouring  mechanic,  than  with  the  tradesman  or  manufacturer: 
*ndlf  the  manufacturer  is  not  comnclleil  to  dispose  of  his  productions 
00  destructive  terms,  why  should  tne  mechanic  be  obliged  thus  to  dis- 
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poie  of  bU  labour  ?  It  will  be  acknowledged,  it  U  more  dUlic^  W 

Z% _ 1 _ .*  _ _ I-...*  U*  _ 4-.  A _ 1  _ •* 


thiB  II  a  diitinct  coniideration :  the  Framcwork'knitters*  Fund  ii  ^ 
trived  with  a  view  to  obviate  this  difficulty ;  it  has  already  done  it  to  i 
great  degree,  and  nothing  but  a  more  general  co*operution  of  the 
workmen,  and  of  parisheii,  is  wanted  to  enable  them  to  surmount  k 
ahogetber.’  p.  8,  9i 

Mr.  Cohbett  had  urgently  recommended  to  the  Fraroewoik. 
knitters  to  abandon  their  fund,  and  to  depend  upon  tlie  poor- 
rates.  To  this  it  is  forcibly  replied  : 

*  If  the  Framework-knitters*  Union  is  dissolved,  it  is  univendly 
allowed,  wages  will  sink  still  lower,  nor  can  any  limits  be  assigned,  to 
which  they  may  not  descend.  Before  its  formation,  nearly  half  the 
subsistence  of  the  workmen  was  drawn  from  the  parishes,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  the  public.  But  what  more  monstrous  can  be  conceived, 
than  a  manufacture  carried  on  at  the  public  expense,  but  not  for  the 
public  benefit,  where  all  the  profits  are  appropriated  to  one  descriptwa 
af  persona,  while  the  public  are  taxed  to  an  enormous  amount  to  et- 
able  a  few  individuals  to  secure  to  themselves  those  advantages  f  b 
there  an  anomaly  in  tlie  social  system  more  prodigious  than  this,  or 
more  pregnant  with  the  most  alarming  consequences?  Is  it  a  greM 
enormity,  let  roe  ask,  to  be  compelled  to  support  a  numerous  herd  of 
sinccurists,  pensioners,  and  **  caters  of  taxes,’*  to  use  the  elegaat 
phraseology  of  Mr.  Cohbett,  than  to  pay  half  the  wages  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  manufacture,  without  deriving  from  it  one  fiirthing  of  profit, 
while  it  wells  out  a  putrid  stream  of  pauperism  which  ovcrflowi  the 
land  ?  Mr.  Cohbett  perhaps  sees  nothing  in  such  a  state  rcpugpiDt 
Co  his  feelings :  in  the  despair  of  the  poor,  and  the  utter  incapacitf  of 
the  parishes  to  relieve  their  wants,  he  seems  to  exult,  as  the  infallible 
prognostic  of  some  great  convulsion  ;  but  there  arc  those,  and  I  hefe 
not  a  few,  who  will  contemplate  such  a  prospect  w’ith  horror.’ 

pp,  14,  IS. 

After  having  repelled  the  various  arguroentH  brought  forwud 
against  the  Union  from  differeiit  quarters,  the  Writer  of  thepr^ 
sent  tract  turns  u|>on  Cohbett  himself  in  the  following  languag^i 
Chan  which  we  know  of  nothing  more  eloquent  and  impressive  h 
the  l^iilippics  or  the  Calilinarians. 

*  Tlicte,  and  such  like  extravagancies,  will  be  quite  sufficient  U> 
tat'iafv  the  reader,  that  he  is  a  popular  declaimcr,  not  a  philosophu; 
a  firebrand,  not  a  luminary,  lie  emits  fire  and  smoke  in  abundance, 
like  •  volcano,  but  the  whole  effect  is  to  desolate,  not  to  enlighten* 
If  is  principal  artifice  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  a  few  specious  tod 
bold  generalities,  which  he  illustrates  and  confirms  by  a  few  promiocn* 
faCU,  culled  for  hit  purpose,  without  the  sliglitest  attempt  at  tkel 
patient  induction  and  inquiry,  which  alone  lead  to  solid  and  usefol 
results.  Shrewd,^  intemperate,  presumptuous,  careless  of  the 
of  his  representations,  and  indifferent  to  their  consequences,  provided 
they  make  an  iiupresiion,  he  is  well  qualified,  it  must  be  confessed,  by 
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hii  faolu  DO  lets  than  his  talcnts»  by  his  inflammatoir  style  and  incen- 
apirlt,  for  the  office  he  assumes,  to  scatter  delusion,  to  excite 
nmrr^iion,  the  Polyphemus  of  the  Mob,  “  the  one-eyed  monarch 
of  ihc  blind.*’  His  strictures,  however,  on  the  topic  under  consider* 
stioD  are  pregnant  with  instruction  it  was  not  his  design  to  communi- 
ette.  Whatever  the  inhabitants  of  this  County  may  think  of  the 
Framework-knitters*  Union,  he  plainly  foresees  in  the  consequences  of 
hs  failure,  the  materials  of  ferocious  delight ;  he  sees  without  tlie 
aid  of  inspiration  an  inundation  of  miseries  to  follow,  paupers  crowd- 
iog  by  thousands  to  the  doors  of  overseers,  parishes  dismayed  and 
perplexed,  the  poor  clamouring  for  bread  which  cannot  be  given 
them,  and  rushing  upon  the  point  of  tho  bayonet  to  avoid  a  more 
cruel  and  lingering  death ;  the  commencement  of  that  tempest,  in  a 
word,  which  he  boasts  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  witness,  which 
ii  to  shake  all  that  is  stable,  to  prostrate  all  that  is  great,  and  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  pile  for  the  elevation  of  future  demagogues. 

*  Rome  trembled  when  Cataline  rejoiced.  Let  the  friends  of 
peace  and  order  tlien,  let  the  landed  proprietor  especially,  take 
warning;  they  stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from  which  if 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  precipitated,  it  will  bo  no  small  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  their  calamity  to  perceive  the  ease  with  which  it  might  have 
been  prevented  ;  together  with  the  contemptible  agency,  and  the 
flimsy  sophistry,  which  accelerated  their  overthrow.  If  it  is  some 
consolation  to  the  fallen  to  have  perished  by  a  noble  Itand,  the  indig¬ 
nity  of  being  baffied  and  deluded  by  the  Author  of  the  Political 
Register,  must  be  more  liumiliating  than  words  can  express.* 

pp.  25-^27* 

Though  wc  reluctantly  abstain,  wc  can  afford  room  for  but 
one  extract  more,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  avows  his  undiminished 
itUchment  to  the  cause  wliicli  he  so  eloquently  advocated  at  the 
Qommenceinent  of  his  public  life. 

*  If  he  should  be  thought  to  have  treated  Mr.  Cobbett  with  too 
much  severity,  he  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  his  censure 
•  in  no  degree  founded  on  tlie  professed  attachment  of  that  Writer 
Jo  ibe  cause  of  reform.  Educated  in  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
*0  those  of  the  earliest  and  best  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  which  advancing 
Tears  and  experience  have  increased  his  attachment,  it  is  impossible 
1^  should  entertain  a  doubt  that  an  important  reform  in  our  repre- 
Tcntation,  is  essentially  connected  with  the  freedom,  the  glory,  and 
^0  happiness  of  the  british  Empire.*  p.  29. 

On  the  whole,  though  wc  greatly  prefer  Mr.  llalPs  theology 
k>  his  economics,  it  is  not  that  we  like  the  latter  less,  but  the 
^^er  more :  and  if  he  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  gratify  our 
wishes  hj  taking  a  riglit  view  of  what  ap|>ear  to  us  his  higher 
responsibilities,  we  shall  endeavour  to  he  grateful  for  a  humbler 
dole. 


Art.  IX.  Fint  Impressions  on  a  Tour  upon  the  Continentf  in  die 
Summer  of  1818,  through  Parts  ot  Italy,  Switzerland,  the  Bor¬ 
der*  of  (lermany,  and  a  Part  of  French  Flanders.  Hy  Marlanoe 
Baillie,  8vo.  pp.  London.  1819. 


Ills  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  volume,  carrying  the  reidcr 
^  without  fatigue,  an  a^reeahle  post-chaise  tour  througli  Paris, 
Lyons,  Turin,  Milan,  the  Simplon,  (ieneva,  iL^rne,  Ntncy, 
lUieims,  Calais,  Dover,  homo.  In  general,  it  is  written  nith 
simplicity  anti  ease,  hut  there  is  an  occasional  attempt  at  vivacity 
and  airint^,  wliich  usually  misses  its  object,  and  excites  an  ex- 
treuiely  uncomfortable  sensation  in  the  perusal.  Now  and  tbeo, 
loo,  we  meet  with  a  lofty  and  dashing  allusion  to  points  of  the¬ 
ology,  commonly  accompanied  with  a  damnatory  reference  to 
Calvin  and  his  followers,  'i'hese  obnoxious  sectaries  will,  how- 
over,  recover  from  their  consternation  when  we  assure  them,  that 
the  lady  has  not  the  smalU'st  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which 
she  writes  so  ilippantly  ;  and  they  will  probably  agree  with  w 
in  wondering  at  the  ingenuity  which  could  contrive  to  exhibit , 
among  the^'r^f  improttHunts  of  a  Continental  tour,  the  signs  o( 
a  snappish  disposition  to  quarrel  with  her  neighbours  on  the 
score  of  their  religious  creed.  We  would  fain  hope  that  reflec¬ 
tion  and  right  feeling  may  hereafter  dictate  to  ]\lrs.  Bailfie,  a 
language  less  tinctured  with  virulence  and  self-corn placencjf. 
Ilut,  not  satisfied  with  the  indulgence  of  this  unaccounUbIc 
tendency  to  vituperate  Calvinism,  she  avails  herself  of  a  vwl 
made  by  a  friend  of  hers,  *  the  purest  and  most  romantic  chiW 
‘  of  nature,'  to  a  set  of  ‘  ignorant’  and  ‘  unsophisticated’  inouo- 
taineers,  blessed  with  the  ‘  singular  virtues,*  ‘  innocence,’  awl 
customary  c'f  evtoran  of  such  tieotde,  to  make  a  triumphant  il- 
laek  on  the  doctrine  of  Oriirinal  Sin. 


•  The  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  original  depravity,  and  who  d^ 
ny  that  nmn  is  rendered  vicious  chiefly  by  circumstances,  might  bavr 
been  somewhat  staggered  in  this  ‘  plain  tale,*  so  truly  calculated  to 
*  put  thi'iu  down.* 

Wo  are  unwilling  to  say  harsh  things  to  a  lady,  and  shall 
therefore  ul)stain  from  treating  this  delectable  nequitur  as  it 
fu'rves  ;  but  we  shall  take  leave  to  intimate,  that  infidelity, 
well  as  hypocrisy,  may  have  its  can/,  and  that  sundry  passage 
ill  the  present  volume  may  nerve  to  prove,  that  a  sectarian  tem¬ 
per  is  not  confmeil  to  the  admirers  of  Calvinism. 

The  stvnery,  inannors,  and  costume,  on  the  road  from  Cala«^ 


to  Farin,  *rc  slightly  bat  agreeably  dt*scribed,  and  the  little  rea- 
rowfre#  bt'tween  the  travellers  and  interesting  or  coinmon-pl*<^ 
hostesses  and  A//cir  ile  chamhrOf  are  aimisingly  sketched.  Tbr 
hciglit  of  the  buildings,  the  narrowness  ol  the  streets,  the  if*til 
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of  trcomniodation  for  pedestriinYs  and  the  ‘  villnnoua  *  and  va¬ 
rious  •  smrils,’  g^avi*  Mrs.  BatIHe  a  fevUnfj^ 

of  disgust  towards  Paris,  wliich  ull  its  uovcUirs  and  exhibitions 
were  insuHiciont  to  remove.  After  a  short  slay  in  the  Capita), 
her  party  quitted  it  tbr  Lyons.  At  Saidieu, 

•  Two  very  pretty,  modest,  rustic  lasses  waited  uj>on  us,  named 
Marie  and  Lodinc.  Lodinc  was  a  brunette,  with  nn  arch,  dimpled, 
comical  little  face,  (round  as  an  apple,  and  equally  glowing,)  teeth 
while  as  snow,  and  regular  as  a  set  of  pearls ;  but  I  rather  preferred 
(he  opposite  style  of  Marie,  who  was  slighter  in  her  person,  graver, 
and  whose  large  dark  eyes  and  penciled  brows  alone  gave  lustre  and 
ripresiion  to  an  oval  face,  and  a  pule,  yet  clear  and  tinei>grained  skin : 
those  eyes,  however,  were  not  so  often  illuminated  by  bright  dashes  of 
isDocent  gaiety  as  those  of  Lodine,  but  they  made  amends  by  the 
length  and  beauty  of  their  soft  black  lashes.  Lodine’s  admiration  was 
pn^igiously  excited  by  my  English  ear  rings  and  rings,  &c.  Slie 
took  them  up  one  by  one  to  examine,  and  exclaimed  frequently*  that 
the  had  never  seen  such  beautiful  things  in  her  life.’ 

Mrs.  B.  and  her  friends  reached  Lyons  in  time  to  witness  the 
rejoicings  on  iUe  fete  de  St,  /^ouis, 

'  which  is  always  celebrated  with  particular  pomp  and  splendour.  It 
was  aUo  the  great  jubilee  of  the  Lyonnese  peruqiders^  who  went  in 
procession  to  high  mass,  and  from  thence  to  an  entertainment  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  ThejoM/eMr.r  (or  plungers  in  water)  likewise  mane  a 
rery  magnificent  appearance.  They  walked  two  and  two  round  the 
town,  and  after  a  famous  dinner  (laid  out  for  them  in  a  lower  apart¬ 
ment  of  our  hotel)  proceeded  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  ncpiatic  tournament, 

in  boats  upon  the  river. . The  dri*ss  of  the  combatants  '(among 

whom  were  several  young  boys  of  eight  and  five  years  old)  was  very 
handsome  and  fanciful,  entirely  composed  of  while  linen,  ornaniciUed 
with  knots  of  dark-blue  riband.  They  had  white  kid  leather  shoes,  lied 
with  the  same  colours,  caps  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  gold  tassels.  In  their  hands  they  carried  blue  and  gold 
wr%  and  long  poles,  and  upon  their  breasts  a  wooden  sort  of  shield 
or  hrcost-plaie,  divided  into  square  compartments,  and  strapped  firmly 
on  like  armour . Against  this  they  pushed  with  the  poles  as  hard 

possible,  endeavouring  to  jostle  and  overturn  their  opponents;  the 
'vanquished,  falling  into  tlie  water,  save  themselves  by  swimming, 
while  the  victors  carry  ofi*  a  prize.* 

If  Mrs.  liaillie  means  that  ‘  plunge^‘^  in  water,’  is  the  meaning 
of  jouleurH^  she  is  mncli  ini^lakj  n  ;  tin*  word  means  tillers — 
conihutaiits  at  a  jou^t  or  tournuiiunt. — Soiih!  good  description 
tjccurs  of  the  iiKumiain  of  J?av»»y,  and  iinipi(*  cvideiu'e  is  given  of 
file ndmirahle  arrangenieiHs  muile  1))  Napoleon  for  the  safe  and 
commodious  passage  of  these  elevatetl  regions.  On  Mont  CeuiM^ 
the  parly  noticed  the  Hospicx*  occupied  by  a  set  of  kind  and  at¬ 
tentive  monks. 


Q  n  2 


^•4  BaiUie't  Firil  hnpr^Miom. 

*  We  pasted  by  the  Hospice,  originally  built  by  CharWmine 
and  re-established  by  Bonaparte,  who  really  put  us  in  mind  of  tbe 
Marquis  of  Carrabas,  in  the  fairy  tale  of  *  Puss  in  Boots;*  for  if  ve 
saw  any  road  better  than  another,  any  house  particularly  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  relief  of  travellers,  any  set  of  guides  whose  attendanct 
was  unusually  convenient  and  well-ordered,  or  any  striking  iroprof^ 
nent,  in  short,  of  whatever  nature,  and  were  induced  to  inquire, 
whom  all  had  been  done,’  the  answer  was  invariably,  *  Napoleon! 
Napoleon !  Napoleon !’ 

At  Turin,  Mrs.  B.  was  sadly  annoyed  by  the  eflluvia  of  garlic, 
a  universal  ingredient  in  the  cookery.  In  the  neighbourhood, 
she  met  the  king  of  Sardinia  taking  his  evening  ride.  He  is  de- 
ficribed  as  a  little  thin  man,  apparently  about  fifty-five,  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  good  nature.  The  prince  and  prinom 
of  Carignano  are  8|>oken  of  as  universally  beloved.  While  at  the 
Opera,  Mr.  B.,  ‘  feeling  something  tickle  his  forehead,  put  up 
*  iiis  hand,  and  caught  bold  of  a  monstrous  black  spider,  it 
‘  leavf  four  inches  in  circumference.’ 

Ill  the  journey  through  Switzerland,  the  party  followed  i 
route  which,  though  well  describeii  by  Mrs.  Baillie,  does  not 
oiler  any  other  than  well-known  objects.  Some  jiarticulan  ire 
stated  of  the  singular  habits  of  the  idiot  artist  Mind:  he  wan 
Cretin,  and  did  not  appear  in  any  respect  su|>erior  to  that  miie* 
rablc  race,  but  in  everything  not  immeiliately  relating  to  hk 
art,  exhibited  every  symptom  of  confirmed  imbecility.  HU  aoi- 
iiials,  however,  are  said  to  be  painted  with  great  force  and  tnilb. 
He  liveil  in  the  midst  of  a  menagerie  of  cats,  and  from  his  skill 
in  represfMiting  that  species,  has  ac<piired  the  mock-hcroic  dk' 
li fiction  of  le  Uajfaelle  ties  chatM, 

A  few  plates,  not  remarkable  for  excellence,  accompany  tkf 
volume. 
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Ait.  X.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gmtlmen  and  Publishers  who  have  works  in  the  Press^  will  oblige 
ike  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  information 
(post  paid )  of  ike  subject ^  extent ,  and  probable  price  of  such  works  ; 
ukich  the^  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  tlic  public f  if  con* 
sutent  with  its  plan* 


Ibc  R«v.  T.  H.  Home's  Intrudiiction 
to  tko  Critical  Study  and  Rnowledfte  of 
tbr  Holy  Scripture,  will  be  ready  in  the 
ciHiroeuf  October  neat,  in  four  lar^e  to> 
Itimca,  Htol  each  containing  not  leas 
Uws6M)  pagea,  closely  but  handsomely 
|irisifd;  with  hfteeo  plates  of  maps 
and  lac->iiniles,  besides  numerous  oilier 
rQ((rs«iags  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
•ori. — The  delay  in  the  publication  has 
bees  sccasioned  partly  by  the  accessioii 
of  new  matter  (amounting  to  consider¬ 
ably  mure  than  one  third),  and  partly 
by  the  Author'a  desire  that  the  supple- 
OMMary  Volume  (of  which  a  limited 
nsnbcr  of  copies  only  is  printed)  may 
appear  at  the  same  time,  fur  the  accom- 
iindatiunof  purchasers  of  the  first  Edi- 
lias.  This  supplementary  Volume  will 
ronpriie  the  whole  third  Volume  of  the 
s«v  Edition ,  liesidea  all  such  other  his- 
tsrical  and  critical  Matter,  as  can  be  de¬ 
tached  to  be  useful,  together  with  all  the 
New  Platen  and  fac-similes.  Vol.  I. 
contains  a  full  inquiry  into  the  genuine¬ 
ness,  authenticity,  and  inspiration,  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  with  refutations 
»»f  the  infidel  objections  lately  urged 
nfiinst  them.  Vol.  If.  treats  on  Scrip - 
lore  Criticism,  ami  on  the  Interpretation 
idthf  Scriptiircn,  with  select  lists  of  the 
bci  iiuoks  on  every  subject  thtTeiu  dis- 
ru»ar«l.  Vol.  111.  contains  a  summary 
ol  Biblical  Antiquities,  including  ao 
much  of  Ctreek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
••  IS  m-cessary  to  elucidate  tbe  Sa¬ 
iled  WritiiiKS,  together  with  a  geo¬ 
graphical  index  of  the  principal 
places  mentioned  in  them.  Vol.  IV. 
ra«pri^rs  historical  and  critical  Frefac*es 
h)  each  book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
a^ots,  and  three  indexes. — I.  Riogra- 
pbicil. —  II.  C)f  Matters.—  And  III. 

the  principal  Texts  cited  and  illus- 
Iralrd. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  (dedicatetl 
hv  permisMon  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool) 
Tbr  Dying  Confessions  of  Judas  Iscariot 
a  coavm^ug  Endeoce  of  9ie  Divioe  Ori¬ 


gin  of  Christianity.  An  Raaay.  By  the 
Rev.  Betij.  Cracknell,  D.  D.  dtc. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  a  new 
and  lieautiful  edition  of  Moral  Oallantry 
and  other  Easays,  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  of  Koseneatb. 

In  the  press,  A  Reply  to  Samuel  I^ee, 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  tbe  University  of 
Cambridge,  refuting  his  remarks  on  the 
New  Translation  of  the  Bible.  By  1. 
Bellamy. 

Sir  George  Nayler  is  preparing  for 
publication,  by  command  of  hit  Maiescy, 
a  full  account  of  the  Ceremoniet  ob- 
serred  at  tbe  Coronation,  illustrated  by 
plates. 

The  Rer.  James  Townley  has  in  the 
press,  in  three  octavo  volumes,  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Literary  and  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  of  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures,  ami  the  Translations  of  them  into 
different  languages. 

Mr.  John  Mawe  is  printing  a  seooml 
e<lition  of  his  Travels  in  Brazil,  which 
will  contain  some  further  researches, 
and  be  eiiricincd  by  comrounicaiioiis  from 
several  men  of  eminence  in  that  coun¬ 
try, 

i)r.  Wanllaw,  of  Glasgow,  has  in  the 
press,  Lectures  on  the  Rook  of  Eccle¬ 
siastes,  ill  two  octavo  volumes. 

Mess.  Kirby  and  Spence  have  in  great 
forwardiicM,  tin.*  thini  volume  of  their 
liilrmluction  to  Entomology. 

John  Howison,  Esq.  will  soon  publish 
in  an  octavo  volume,  Sketches  of  Upper 
Canada,  domestic,  local,  and  charac¬ 
teristic  ;  with  practical  details  for  the 
information  of  emigrants. 

The  Private  and  Confidential  0>fre- 
tpundence  of  Charles  Talbot,  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  during  the  reign  of  William 
HI.  illustrated  by  historical  aud  bio¬ 
graphical  narratives,  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

A  history  of  the  Literature  of  Spaia 
and  Piirtiigal,  by  Frederick  BouUrwek, 
translated  fnnn  the  German,  is  priaiiog 
in  an  ocuvo  volume. 


Select  Literary  information. 


Nfr.  Witliam  R«>binM.)ii  U  prrparin)t  \ 
for  ihti  liiatury  ami  Anii*  i< 

quitieauf  lh«  Town  ami  I'arkkii  uf  Km  a 
firll.  i» 

Mr.  SlrTfnaon  has  in  tin*  jm  s^  a  pr.u*-  ^ 

lical  I'rcatiM*  uu  Outta  Sen  iia,  a  »|>ecu  a  I 

uf  bliiuloets  aii>ing  fruui  a  loss  ul  sen-  ^ 
■ibility  in  the  fUTve  ut  viMun,  iiluslrateil  a 
by  nuun  rons  cam  s,  ii 

Mr.  Phillips  (tif  Uayssratcr),  Author  I 
of  the  l*omariuin  lUit.iiiuicuui  ui  his-  1 

tory  uf  Fruits  known  in  (treat  Uritain,  t 
has  issiietl  Pro|>o»aU  for  pnhlishing  by  t 
Subscription,  a  history  of  Cultivaietl  Ve-  ] 

getablrs,  runipr.sing  iheir  Kotanic.il,  c 

Mtnlicmal,  F'dible.  and  ('hitnical  (<ju.i-  I 

lities,  their  natuiai  history  anti  relation  ] 
to  art,  scieiK'e,  ami  conuiierce.  It 
will  (oiin  I  volt,  royal  oetavu. 

In  the  press.  Memoirs  of  Mrs,  Bar- 
field,  of  Thatchani,  (foiiiierly  Miss  Sum¬ 
mers  of  llaniaiersmith,)  with  extracts 
trout  her  correk|HJiideiice,  by  her  brother. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  A  (!ratlus 
atl  llelictmeui,  being  a  (Beck  Griuliis,  to 
answer  to  the  (iradus  ad  Pariiassiiiii. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Nehlock,  ma^l:•r  of 
the  (iranimar  Schotl,  liitchiii,  Herts. 

A  new  F.dition  ot  Mr.foithhert  John¬ 
son’s  F.%%ay  U)M>n  the  t’>es  of  Salt  in 
Aunculiiire  and  lloiticultnie,will  npiM-ar 
la  the  Course  of  u  ft  w  days.  It  w.ll  b<* 
improvitl  by  the  results  of  the  Kxpe- 
rimeiits  t»t  .Messiv.  (.'urwen  ninl  Cart¬ 
wright ,  and  iiuiiieroiis  other  Piadical 
F armeis,  and,  try  favour  »»f  the  Bttard  ot 
Agiicoltnre,  will  also  tm  (‘in  ichetl  with 
those  ol  Mr.  Mnclaii,  ot  Wobnrn  AhlM-y* 
'Fhe  wtirk  has  Ihn  n  neatly  rewritten. 

(  Ml  the  lirst  of  S«‘jitt  inhi  i ,  w  II  lie  pnlr- 
livhed,  price  Is.  6>l.  to  l>e  coiitiiim  d 
niirnthty.  Part  I.  ot  the  Youth's  I’t.in- 
gelical  Library.  It  hav  tw-en  loiiir  ob- 
M-itt-d  w.tli  ngiel  try  the  Frieinis  ot 
Cliri'itian  F^lucalion,  that  wiiiie  the 
piodiictions  ot  the  draniati.<«t  and  the 
II  r»list  h.rve  trt « n  hr  ii^hl  under  the 
iiotn  (  aUv!  wiitiin  the  reaeh  of  t  vei  y  class 
ol  society.  In  almost  en  rv  ti*rin  of  sc- 
kctuni  or  coni|  i  ttion  ;  still  tluniMintU, 
inorr  piously  dispo-el,  .ue  tlcnit'd  access 
to  many  highly  ini|>«»it.nt  and  intt  . 
irslllig  pasyiges  in  tin*  U’oi  ks  ot  oiir  most 
rmmint  writtrs  on  M'rf-«l  xnhiect', 
through  a  want  ot  alnlity  to  piocme,  or 
ol  time  to  |r4‘ruse,  the  iiiimeitais  and 
(X|**usive  loliinits  in  alindi  they  arc 
coiiiaiiK'd.  1  his  laim  tile  I  deliriem  y 
it  IS  itir  dish  of  till  i  onipilers  of  the 


Youth’s  Kvangelical  IJbrary 
to  supply,  by  prt  sentinr  to  the  Pubiw 
at  a  scry  moderate  expense,  the  naoi' 
interesting  and  instructive  passages  g( 
Addison,  Baxter,  Cowper,  DuddrUgt, 
Fiavel,  Heiiiy,  Lnw,  t^ighton,  Lownb, 
Newton,  (tweii,  Sini  in,Tillotsoii,  Wotu, 
and  various  other  writers  equally  ad. 
mired  and  approved.  This  work  viM 
be  pubiished  in  monthly  parts,  pnc« 

Is.  lid.  each  :  it  will  be  so  arrangi^  that 
each  part  will  be  complete  io  ii«etf, 
even  when  one  author  may  occupy  two 
p.irts;  each  may  tlienTorc  be  pur. 
chased  separately.  .A  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  different  authors  will  bt 
given,  and  each  part  will  be  emb  Itiibad 
with  an  engraving.  The  price  hasbcaa 
reduct  d  m>  low  as  posbihle,  in  order  to 
bring  the  work  within  the  reach  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Sunday  K'lionls,  ss 
most  of  the  parts,  if  not  all,  will  forai 
very  suitable  and  valuable  addit'ioato  ' 
evt  ry  Sunday  scholar’s  library.  Put  I. 
contains  selection<i  from  the  works  of 
Cowper,  With  a  htiof  sketch  of  his  Ids 
and  an  engraving.  Part  1 1.  will  consist 
of  selections  Iroiii  the  rcdictions  and 
niO't  iiiiportnnt  notes  uf  Doddridgi'i 
Family  Kxpokitor. 

Shortly  will  he  published,  a  Picture o( 
Ancir'iit  'i  iinrs,  and  a  sketch  ut'  tnodarn 
histiiry,  in  a  most  t xart  chronolugicsl 
order,  funning  a  pair  of  maps  fur  the 
study  tif  untviMsal  history.  By  Mw 
'rhonisnn,  teacher  of  the  Freta:h  laa- 
v'cograptiV,  history,  5iC.  Stc.  It 
these  map.s, divisions  and  e]M>chs  aiecaie* 
Inliy  obserted  and  distiiignished  by  «>• 
lours,  so  that  the  learner  may  cawly 
niidt‘islaii'1  and  fei  I  an  interest  in  tbean 
They  lonii  .i  complete  line  of  events, 
■rllvidid  by  li.iiids  « ach  inulcr  re»pei'U»s 
heads.  'Flic  liint  chait  compiehtuds 
from  the  crculioii  to  the  birth  of  Cbriit, 
sicred  hisUny  occupying  a  separate 
column;  and  profane  hi.stoiy  folloas  »» 

I  thrtv  divisions.  Tfie  dates  of  the  wn^ 
ate  arranged  w’lth  those  Irefore  Christ 
,  in  opposite  cohinins,  distinguished  by 
s  coloiiis  to  facilitate  the  memory.  The 
-  St  rood  Map  contaimt  the  m*»st  itnpaf* 

I  taut  names  and  remarkahie  event*  fro« 

,  (he  Birth  of  C'liint  to  the  present  time, 
•r  with  all  the  reigns  of  F.nglaiid  and  Fraoc^ 
d  Irom  the  Cuii(|nrst  ol  the  Norman*  to 
e  the  Heath  of  Piuonap.irto.  No  dale  b»* 
y  been  inscrttnl  witbont  consultiBg  li** 
L*  most  approved  authorities. 
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AW.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOORAPHY. 

TfaWart’  F.xile:  or  Memoirs  of  that 
iglrffstiBK  pt-riotl  of  tin*  life  of  the  Ba- 
roMMde  SUel-HolMein,  written  hy  her- 
irtf  durini;  the  years  1810,  11,19,  anil 
i),  aad  now  first  published  from  the 
(V^al  manuscript  by  her  Son.  Trana- 
Utwl  from  the  French.  8vo.  19j. 

A  Reply  to  the  Charges  of  Robert 
Aiair,  E*q.  against  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
rlw»trr,  in  eon  sequence  of  a  passage 
nwlaior*!  in  his  lordship's  Memoirs  of 
tk  Rt.  Hun.  William  Hitt.  8vu.  9s. 

EDUCATION. 

Tbe  French  Speaker ;  or,  tlie  art  (*f 
ipetking  ami  reading  the  French  lan- 
otakf;  eseiuplilied  in  a  course  ut  lesions 
illustrative  of  the  phraseology  and  lite- 
rstttre  of  the  language.  Accumpamerl 
byaselectiun  of  idioms,  and  iustrucii  ms 
far  conducting  epistolary  corie»}H>nd- 
«c«;  with  suitable  specimens,  and  a 
Wrtiouary  of  Synunymes.  By  M.  St. 
SiairoD.  I'iuio.  8s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Illustrations  of  Kenilworth,  in  seven 
prints  after  designs  by  Leslie.  Medium 
Ifo.  16s.  proofs,  II.  48.  India  pat>er, 
ILlOs, 

The  Rabbit  on  the  Wall,  Kngraved 
by  Bumf-l  fn>m  Wilkie.  Prints,  II.  Is. 
pwf*,  31.  3s. 

lll>TOaY. 

Malay  Annals:  translati*d  from  the 
Msliy  language.  By  the  late  Dr.  John 
I/'yden.  With  an  Introdiietion  hy  Sir 
T.  .S.  Raffles,  F.R.S.  fitr.  8vo.  IDs.  (>d. 

An  'Historical  Account  of  Cuumer  ; 
•ith  tome  particulars  of  the  traditions 
^'•p'Tiing  the  ilenth  of  the  Countess  of 
^^rtier.  To  which  is  .idded  an  Ap- 
pidii,  Containing  the  original  ballad  of 
fttmiier  Hall,  fkc.  Bv  Henry  Tighc 
'  dier,  F^hq.  of  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.  8vo. 
"s, 

HBOICINB. 

The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine, 
ryttcmatirally  arranged,  ami  appliml  to 
Rrnisti  practice  ;  with  numerous  illiis- 
tratioiit  and  examples  ;  intended  for  the 
B*e  of  barristers,  coroners,  magihlrntes, 
•*•1  iii«sbr.*il  prartiti«m<  rs.  By  J.  G. 
^ilh,  M.I).  b\o.  14s. 


A  Treatise  on  Indigestion,  and  its 
Consequences,  called  Nervous  and  Bil'ioiit 
Complaints  ;  with  obs<'rvations  on  the 
organic  diseases  In  which  they  sometimes 
terminate.  By  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip, 
M.I).  F.R.S.  Kd.  icc.  8vo.  9s. 

A  Practical  Kssay  on  Ring- Worm  of 
the  Scalp,  Scald-Head,  and  the  other 
species  of  Porrigo,  with  a  view  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  on 
sound  and  elKcient  prliiciplet.  By  Sa¬ 
muel  Plumhe,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  General 
Priiiripics,  and  on  the  Particular  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  the  different  Sfiecies  of 
Inilammation ;  beiug,  with  additions, 
the  substance  of  an  essay  to  which  the 
Jacksonian  Prize  for  the  year  1818  was 
adjudged  hy  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
gi  ons.  By  J.  II.  James,  Surgeon  to  the 
Devon  and  F.xeter  Hospital,  aad  Con¬ 
sulting  Surgeon  to  the  Kxetcr  Dispen¬ 
sary.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MISCELLANBOVI. 

Three  Enigmas.  1.  The  Imjrort  of 
the  Twelve  Signs.  9.  The  Cause  of 
Ovid's  Banishment.  3.  The  Eleusinian 
Secret.  8vo.  is. 

F.liza  Harding ;  a  tale  founded  on 
facts.  By  Mrs.  Hewlett,  author  of  the 
Legend  of  Stntchbury,  &c.  18mn.  9s.  6d. 

Ukiivres  inetlitcs  de  Mde  la  Daruniie 
de  Stael  iloUtein.  With  portrait.  3 
v(»ls.  8vo.  11.  16s. 

Vuls.  11.  and  III.,  containing 
F.ssais  dramatiques,  Dis  AiinFcs  d'F>xil,‘ 
and  Melanges,  may  be  had  separate. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Rsgisler  for 
1817.  Svo.  II.  Is. 

The  Youth's  Evangelical  Library. 
Part.  1.  ctiiitaining  Selections  from  Cow* 
per.  Is.  6d. 

An  Irish-English  Dictionary,  with 
copious  quotations  from  the  most  es- 
t(‘emed  ancient  and  modem  writers,  to 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  obscure  words, 
and  numerous  comparisons  of  the  Irish 
words  with  those  of  similar  orthography, 
sense,  or  sound  in  the  Welsh  and  He¬ 
brew  languages.  To  which  is  annexed 
a  coni|M-udious  Irish  Grammar.  By 
Edward  O'Reilly.  4to.  91.  19s.  6<l. 

The  Commercial  Guide  and  Cooli- 
nental  Negotiator;  being  an  accurate 
com|>arison,  equalization,  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  weights,  measures,  and 
monies  of  Fbir'>pe,  North  and  South 
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America,  the  Bast  and  WmI  Indie*,  Ac. 
vith  thoae  of  Great  Britain,  as  apf>lica- 
bie  to  the  Corn  Trade  ;  atim  a  topogra* 
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